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COMMENT. 

Political Science in the Schools; Sociology and the 
Servant Girl; The Sugar Bounty Cases. 

FROM the tendency which is now making itself so strongly 
felt to crowd a large range of studies into the prepara- 
tory schools, the subjects of history and political science have 
been by no means exempted. A great many teachers are con- 
sidering the possibility of including the elements of econom- 
ics within a high school course, and of helping their pupils 
to study history, not from text-books or lectures alone, but 
from something which brings them much nearer the "origi- 
nal sources " of information. Without wishing to stand too 
obstinately in the way of any movement like this, we cannot 
help urging its advocates to go slowly. The chance of 
mistakes from too great zeal in this matter is very great 
indeed. 

Political Economy, in whatever form presented, is an 
extremely hard and perplexing subject. A skillful teacher 
can make some parts of it appear simple ; but this apparent 
simplicity is often quite delusive, and makes pupils think 
they understand a great many things which they actually do 
not. One of the most serious evils under which the Ameri- 
can public suffers is the popular belief that economic ques- 
tions are much easier to understand than is actually the case. 
If it were not for this belief we should have much less unwise 
legislation than is now inflicted upon us. It seems so easy to 
draw our conclusions from a few simple assumptions, that 

men overlook the fact that some other equally simple assump- 
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tions might lead to opposite conclusions. If the schoolboy 
is taught both sets of opposing deductions, his mind gets 
hopelessly confused ; if he is taught one set only, he is led to 
feel a certainty for which there is no foundation in fact, and 
which must do him harm in one way or in another. There 
is nothing which requires more maturity of mind than the 
effort to balance the conclusions of deductive economics 
against those of deductive ethics, and nothing for which the 
average schoolboy is more conspicuously unfit. 

The general principles of government or of law seem far 
more fit for school teaching than do those of political econ- 
omy. They do not look quite so simple at first sight, because 
they are less purely deductive ; but, perhaps for that very 
reason, the learner is less liable to be misled by them. Not 
only the description of governmental machinery, but the agen- 
cies which form public opinion and give effect to it can be 
made the subject of studies which are at once clear and prac- 
tical. A little more knowledge of the relations between law 
and public sentiment, and of the mode in which public senti- 
ment acts, would be an invaluable guide to our people in the 
exercise of the suffrage, and might protect us against dangers 
of over-legislation far more completely than we are likely to 
be protected by any study of purely economic principles. 

Whether this study of political science should be taken up 
by itself or should be made a goal in the teaching of history 
is an open question ; but there can be no doubt that to most 
men this constitutes the most effective use which can be made 
of historical knowledge. The attempt to trace history out 
from its sources, whether wise or unwise in general, should 
at any rate not be allowed to interfere with the policy of fol- 
lowing it out into its practical applications. What is called 
study of history " from the sources " generally means nothing 
more than giving the student a big book from which to select 
his facts instead of a little book from which to commit them 
to memory. The former is on the whole a more healthful 
process than the latter; and, therefore, it is to be preferred it 
we are sure that the student will get hold of the really impor- 
tant facts. But we must never forget that the really essen- 
tial thing for which we study history rather than literature, 
is the use which the boy can make of his facts, rather than 
the method by which he acquires them. 
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The servant girl problem, after worrying generations of 
housekeepers, disrupting homes, and scattering families, 
has at last had the search-hght of modern science turned 
upon it. Sociology has analyzed the condition of the hired 
girl, and if it has not yet solved all of the practical problems 
of which she is the central figure, it has at least told us what 
the cause of the trouble is. According to Miss Addaras, 
writing in the A merican j [£u rnal of Sociolog y, she is engaged 
in an industry which is belated. In plain English, the hired 
girl is behind ihe times. While the factory system has rev- 
olutionized almost every other branch of production, the 
business of providing good meals, cleanliness, and comfort in 
the family is still carried on after the old mediaeval system. 
The result is that paterfamilias is dissatisfied with his cook- 
ing, the servant girl is ionelj-, and nobody is contented, 
" The New York gentleman," says Miss Addams, " who 
lunches at Dclmonico's eats food cooked by a chef w'lih a 
salary of $5,000 a year and prepared with all modern appli- 
ances. He comes home hungry, and with a tantalizing mem- 
ory of his lunch, to a dinner cooked by a woman with a salary 
of S40 a month, with only those appliances possible in a small 
kitchen. The contrast between the lunch and dinner is 
great, but the aforesaid gentleman quiets his discontent by 
his reflection, that, in eating a dinner cooked under his own 
roof he is in some occult manner contributing to the sanctity 
of family life; though his business mind knows full well that, 
in actual money, he is paying more for his badly-cooked din- 
ner than for his well-cooked lunch." 

That our present conditions are not ideal may be admitted, 
but it does not follow that to apply the factory system to 
our family life will solve the difficulty. Miss Addaras dis- 
claims, it is true, any intention to suggest remedies, but in 
diagnosing the case she inevitably suggests the kind of a 
remedy which should be applied. Indeed she practically 
favors the factory system when she says, " To allow house- 
hold employes to live with their own families, and among 
their own friends, as factory employes now do, would be to 
relegate more production to industrial centers administered 
on the factory system, and to secure shorter hours for that 
which remains to be done in the household." 
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The hired girl is fortunate in having her cause cham- 
pioned by so able an observer as the accomplished head of 
Hull House. What she says as to the isolation of the 
domestic servant is very true. We cannot but feel, how- 
ever, that she makes two assumptions which are at least 
questionable. The first is, that the factory system is in itself 
is a good thing : the second, that it can be applied success- 
fully to the home. That the system is extremely efficient in 
promoting production is undoubtedly true, and that 
accounts for its displacement of the gild system of industry, 
but it cannot be denied that it has brought in its train many 
evils which the older system did not possess- 
As far as the social life of the worker is concerned, it is 
doubtful whether the modern factory hand as such enjoys as 
much as the mediaeval journeyman. In modem cities there 
are, of course, more amusements and more forms of recrea- 
tion, but these have nothing to do with the factory system ; 
while the gild system did itself furnish many elements of 
human interest which the factory system lacks. Another 
undeniable disadvantage is the tendency to connect agita- 
tion on a large scale with production on a large scale, with 
the consequence that strikes are much wider in extent when 
they occur, and therefore much more disastrous to the public. 
In other words, the factory system has as its chief recom- 
mendation its efficiency in producing wealth. That a sim- 
ilar organization can be applied to the material side ol 
housekeeping is evidenced by the existence of our numerous 
hotels, and that many people find them a convenient escape 
from domestic cares is shown by the prevalence in our 
country of the hotel habit. But it still remains to be proved 
that living in hotels benefits the family life, either of the 
boarder or of the servant. It certainly cannot be assumed 
without evidence that the domestics in a hotel are on the 
whole better off than those in a private family, or that the 
better class of people are attracted to this occupation. The 
judgment of the writer is that rather the reverse is true, and 
that the best class of domestic servants prefer to live in pri- 
vate families. Nor can it be assumed that rooms in a hotel, 
however luxurious, are anything but a poor substitute for a 
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home. Indeed the very efficiency of our great hotels from 
the material point of view is constantly undermining the 
family and social life of their boarders, and as for the 
Swiss table d'hSte, which is apt to excite the wonder of 
the tourist, the writer's experience is that there is nothing so 
deadly as to have to live perpetually on this kind of fare. 
Its merits were well summed up by a companion of his who 
wrote home from a famous Swiss hotel, " We had five 
courses for lunch to-day, including toothpicks, and the last 
course was the best," 

If this is the experience of adults, what would be that 
of the children? The family is the unit of society. No one 
would be more ready to admit it than Miss Addaras. Indeed 
her paper is a strong and eloquent plea for preserving the 
family life of domestic servants. But any system which 
should accomplish this at the expense of the infants would 
defeat its own end, and no plan has yet been contrived for 
giving our housekeeping the benefit of production on a large 
scale without the drawbacks of hotel-life and hotel cooking. 

There is room for material improvement and we shall 
doubtless witness the introduction of labor saving contriv- 
ances and new methods of organization which will lighten 
the burden of housekeeping and make its results more satis- 
factory. But it is easy to exaggerate the importance of 
these external elements. We are inclined to think that the 
shortcomings of our domestic life, when they exist, are due 
more to the lack of training and tact of our housekeepers 
than to the antiquated industrial organization of our cooks 
and chambermaids. For while we are improving the pro- 
fessional training of our doctors, lawyers, and teachers, and 
numerous skilled occupations are opening their doors to 
women, comparatively little is being done to train women 
for their duties as wives and mothers. Are not the wives 
and mothers of this country, rather than its cooks and 
chambermaids, the victims of a belated industry? We 
doubt not that Miss Addams would agree to this proposition 
and we should be glad to have her handle this phase of the 
question as suggestively and skillfully as she has the other. 
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The sugar bounty cases, now pending before the Supreme 
Court, involve a constitutional question of the first magni- 
tude. Upon its decision will probably depend, not only 
the power of Congress to g^ve bounties, but its power to 
pass a large class of laws on the plea of " general welfare." 
Appropriations for objects -similar to bounties have occa- 
sionally been made by Congress, and been sustained. 
But, as the detailed history of bounty legislation which is 
contained in the very able brief prepared for the govern- 
ment by Messrs. Whitney and Dodge shows. Congress 
has very rarely given anything in the nature of an 
industrial bounty, and when it has done so, the appropria- 
tion has been supported by some more specific grant of the 
Constitution than the general welfare clause. Thus the 
allowance which was made for years to the cod fishermen 
was in reality a drawback on the imported salt used by 
them, instead of a bounty in the strict sense of the word. It 
was not until the sugar bounty legislation of 1890 that Con- 
gress even attempted to subsidize an agricultural or manu- 
facturing industry. 

The interest of the present cases does not lie in the fact 
that they involve the question of extending the general 
powers of the Federal Government, so much as in the fact that 
they involve specifically its control over the proceeds of 
taxation, and therefore over the distribution of wealth. 
Such questions are particularly important at the present 
time. During and after the civil war we witnessed a consid- 
erable extension of the powers of the government, which 
had its practical, if not its constitutional, justification in the 
supreme importance of preserving the Union. Such exten- 
sions are demanded at the present time in the interest of 
sections or classes rather than of the national existence, and 
much of this legislation is of the kind that is popularly called 
socialistic or semi-socialistic. Thus, as the government 
brief very well says, " we are confronted with the question : 
Shall the socialistic experiments of the nex( generation be 
made by the States or by the Federal Government ? Shall 
the industrial life of Massachusetts, of Mississippi, of Mon- 
tana, be regulated by the people who actually live in it, or 
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by a larger mass of voters, the majority ot whom are stran- 
gers to its traditions and its methods?" But it is not 
merely the extent of our country or the diverse interests ot 
its geographical divisions that makes it peculiarly unsafe for 
the Federal Government to undertake any extensive indus- 
trial legislation. It hardly admits of doubt that Congress is 
becoming as a body less and less competent to deal with 
such questions. Its delay in passing a bankruptcy law, and 
a law for the reorganization of our national banking system, 
its failure to provide even for the absolute needs of the gov- 
ernment, its passage of the ill-fated income tax without any 
thorough study of the technical and administrative details 
of the subject, its usual sterility in the session preceding a 
presidential election, are all impressive warnings against 
entrusting it with the delicate responsibilities of industrial 
paternalism. The risks of such legislation have been 
increased since the Senate has ceased to be a conservative 
body. Our State legislatures may not have improved, but it 
can hardly be claimed that they have undergone such great 
changes as Congress, and whatever experiments they may 
try will at least have the advantage of being tried on a 
smaller scale than those of Congress, and therefore of doing 
less harm, if they are failures. The decision of the Supreme 
Court may therefore have very far-reaching influences upon 
the industrial policy of our country. 



THE ECONOMICS OF IMPROVED HOUSING. 

THERE is no combination so mellifluous as philan. 
thropy and dividends. Humanity is never averse to 
simultaneous expansions of heart and pocket. This circum- 
stance affords a useful hint in dealing with many so-called 
social problems. Social reformers must not ignore economic 
considerations. They bear positive relations to every ideal 
scheme, sometimes to dead weight, often to ballast, occasion- 
ally to accelerate. The housing question may be classified 
as social in reference to an end. It belongs equally to eco- 
nomics because the means so largely condition the attainment 
of the end. Stated briefly, the solution consists in discover- 
ing the means of housing the great mass of city dwellers 
with financial profit, and yet in such a manner that health, 
morality, sound family life, and social stability may be sub- 
served. The term " city-dwellers " is used because the 
housing problem belongs essentially to modem metropolitan 
centres. Smaller municipalities are, generally speaking, free 
from its conditions and consequences. 

The most effective answer to give to the query " Will 
improved housing pay ? " lies in an appeal to experience. 
It is true that conditions change, and that often a successful 
experiment could not be duplicated a few years later in the 
same neighborhood. But it is not at all necessary to choose 
the same locality, using the term in a restricted sense, for a 
second effort. Hence any argument based upon local rises 
in real estate or fluctuations of population fall to the ground. 
If this kind of combined economic and humanity-regarding 
enterprise has had a fairly wide field of application, and the 
trials have proven in most cases successful, then I think we 
are justified in assuming that what has been done may be 
reproduced in the present and in the future. Let us then at 
the outset ask and answer the question '' Does improved 
housing pay ? " 
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Of the 160,000 people in London, who live in real, not 
sham, model tenement houses, less than 25 per cent, reside 
in premises owned by philanthropic corporations like the 
Peabody and Guinness Trusts, The remainder are tenants 
of individual owners and of companies who expect and 
receive remunerative commercial returns upon their invest- 
ments. It is inconceivable how this form of eflort should 
have grown to such proportions in the absence of a profitable 
income. 

But let us take a broader view and at the same time spe- 
cialize the inquiry. What measure of economic success has 
attended organized efifort to improve the houses of wage- 
earners in leading cities at home and abroad ? Here is a 
point of vital interest and much depends upon the answer. 

In answering this question one must understand that the 
same rate per cent, can hardly stand for a remunerative invest- 
ment in different countries. Five or six per cent, might fairly 
be considered the American standard, five or more prob- 
ably four, the European. These rates ought to be regarded 
as maxima, taking into account the security of the investment. 
Then again tour per cent, on model tenements for example is 
certainly a better return in the long run than six per cent, on 
ordinary dwelling house property. The former, especially 
abroad, are strongly built, and even at a smaller annual nomi- 
nal return yield in the end a more liberal profit. 

In the light of these observations the following table, 
which shows the rates of dividends paid and of net profits 
earned by commercial and semi-philanthropic enterprises for 
promoting improved housing in American and European 
cities of 100,000 inhabitants and upwards, has a special 
significance. This table covers 34 commercial companies 
and i6 semi-philanthropic companies, in all 50 out of the 115 
about which information is given in my recently published 
official report. These 50 companies have not been specially 
selected, they include every enlerprise in their respective classes 
in cities coming within the population limit before referred 
to, viz. 100,000, in eight leading countries. The results 
should be considered conclusive, since they e.\emplify the 
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experience of every prominent corporation engaged in model 
housing work in these various cities. 

A word about the classification of ''commercial" and 
"semi-philanthropic." By "commercial" is meant those 
institutions which seek to earn as much as they can — those 
not placing any limits to their profits. " Semi-philanthropic" 
refers to those companies which, through their by-laws or 
articles of association, agree to accept a certain rate and not 
to go beyond it in distributing dividends, disposing of any 
surplus in the form of rent-bonuses, or reinvesting it when 
the sum becomes large enough, to perpetuate the work. 
Therefore, while the semi-philanthropic institutions are of 
course interesting, chief stress should be laid on those which 
are purely commercial. Most of those mentioned in the 
table are commercial in aim, and they take the lead also as 
regards clientage. 

The profits are entered in two columns. In the first 
appear the dividends declared and paid. But dividends do 
not often cover all the profits. The reserve laid aside during 
any year is just as much a part of the net profit as is the 
dividend. The second column, therefore, refers to the undis- 
tributed profit — the sum set aside for reserve, or for any 
special purpose. Where the size of the undistributed profits 
was not ascertainable, nothing has been entered in the table. 
If the figures could be properly presented, the amount would 
always be larger than the sums entered in the first column. 
However, the figures as they stand are convincing enough to 
silence the skeptic and to give calm confidence to well- 
wishers of the race. 
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Table Showing Ratbs of Dividends Paid and Net Profits Earned by 

Commercial and Semi-Philanthropic Enterprises for Promot- 

INO Improved Housing in American and European Cities 

Containing 100,000 Inhabitants and Upwards. 



NAMB OP BNTBRPRISB. 



Commercial. 

I. Improved Dwellings Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., 



2. Astral Apartments, Brooklyn, N. Y., 

3. I|nproved Dwellings Assn., New 

York, N. Y., 

4. Boston Co-operative Building Co., 

Boston, Mass., 

5 Robt. Tf-eat Paine's Co., Boston, 
Mass., 

6. Improved Industrial Dwellings Co., 

London, England,. 

7. Artisans', Laborers' and General 

Dwellings Co., London, England, 

8. Metropolitan Assn. for Improving 

the Dwellings of the Industrious 
classes, London, England, 

9. East End Dwelling Co., London, 

England, 

10. Tenement Dwellings Co., 



XI. Improved Industrial Co., Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, England, 

13. Rosemount Assn. for Providing 
Dwellings for Working People, 
Edinburgh, Scotland,. 

13. Edinburgh Assn. for Improving the 

Dwellings of the Poor, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, 

14. Well Court, Model Tenements, Edin- 



burgh, Scotland,. 
11rifi:M< 



15. Pilrig Model Dwellings, Edinburgh, 
Scotland, 

z6. Tenement Dwelling Co., Rouen, 
France, 

17. Discount Bank of Paris, Paris, 

France, 

18. Havre Workingmen's Dwellings 

Co., Havre, France, 

19. "The Cottage," Lyons, France 

30. Rouen, Cheap Dwellings Co., Rou- 

en, France, 

31. Lille Real Estate Co., Lille, France, 
33. Vcrviers Workmen's Dwelling Co., 

Verviers, Belgium, 

33. Co-operative Building Assn., Dres- 

den, Germany, 

34. Berlin Building Assn., Berlin, Ger- 

many, 



Kind of Houses. 



Tenements. 



II 



II 



II 



Small houses. 

Tenements. 

Tenements and 
Small houses. 



Tenements. 

II 

Tenements and 
small houses. 

Tenements. 



II 



II 



II 



Small houses. 

Tenements. 

Small houses. 



II 
II 



II 



II 



II 
•I 



II 



II 



II 



Tenements. 
Small houses. 



Per cent, of 



Diiridends 
Paid. 



Net Profit for 
fiscal year. 



5 

6 

6 

5 



4>i 

5 

5 

4(approx.) 



Older build- 
ings, 10 ; 
newer build- 
ings, 5 to 6. 

3 



9.96 



3 + 

5 

2.5 
4)ito6 

4 
5 

3 
5 

4 

4 

5 



8 + 



3.6 

4>i 
8 + 



4.7 



12 
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NAMB OP BNTBRPRISB. 



Commercial. 

25. German People's Building Co., Ber- 

lin, Germany \,.. 

26. Savings & Building Society, Han- 

over, Germany, • 

27. Barmen Workmen's Dwelling Co., 

Barmen, Germany,. 

28. Amsterdam Assn. for Building La- 

borers' Dwellings, Amsterdam, 
Holland, 

29. Society for Improving the Condition 

of the Working Classes, Amster- 
dam, Holland, 

30. Workingmen's Building Society, 

Copenhagen, Denmark, 

31. St. Erik Building Co., Stockholm, 

Sweden, 

32. Workmen's Building Society, Go- 

thenburg, Sweden, 

33. Gothenburg Co.. for Housing Work- 

ing People, Gothenburg, Sweden. 

Semi-Philanthropic. 

1. Tenement House Building Co., 

New York, N. Y., 

2. Improved Dwellings Assn. Boston, 

Mass., -. 

3. Four Per Cent. Industrial Dwellings 

Co., London, England, 

4. Manchester Laborers' Dwellings 

Co., Manchester, England, 

5. Glasgow Workmen's Dwellings Co., 

Glasgow, Scotland, 

6. Healthy Dwellings Co., Marseilles, 

France, 

7. Cheap Dwellings Co., Lyons, France, 

8. Workingmen's Dwellings Co., of 
^ Passy-Auteuil, Paris, France,.. _ 

9. Brussels Workingmen's Dwellings 

Co., Brussels, Belgium 

10. Tenement Dwellings Co., Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, Germany, 

zi. Berlin Mutual Building Co., Berlin, 
Germany, 

12. St. John's Society, Dresden, Ger- 

many, 

13. Co-operative Building Co., Mttn- 

chen-Gladbach, Germanv, 

14. Mulhouse Workingmen's Dwellings 

Co., Mulhouse, Germanv, 

15. Stockholm Laborers' Dwellings Co., 

Stockholm, Sweden, 

16. Gothenburg Savings Bank, Gothen- 

burg, Sweden, 





Per cent of 


Kind of Houses. 


DlTidendt 
Paid. 


Net Profit for 
fiscal year. 


Small houses. 




5 (approx.) 


Tenements. 


4 


4K 


Small houses. 


4 




Tenements. 


5 




<t 


5 




Small houses. 




4 


Tenements. 


5 


6.4 


Small houses. 


6^ 




t« «« 


5 




Tenements. 


4 


aK 




4 


SX to sfi 




4 


<>}< 




None. 


None. 




3>i 


5.33 


Small houses. 


3K 
4 
l>ito 




U II 


2 




Tenements. 


3K 


4.24 exclud- 
ing profits 
on sale of 
land. 


i< 


4 




II 


3M 


5 + 


Small houses. 


45< 


4H 


ti It 


4 




Tenements. 


4 




Small houses. 




4 
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In America, out of the avowedly commercial enterprises 
engaged in furnishing improved housing facilities, but one 
paid less than 5 per cent. ; g.96 and 10 per cent, represent 
the maximum of net profits in two specific instances. The 
reason alleged for being temporarily unable to earn more 
than 2 per cent, in the single exceptional case was a certain 
prejudice against the appearance of the building, which 
working men thought looked too much like a barrack or 
public institution. This notion bids fair to pass away, since 
families who came to live there show a tendency to remain. 

Of the two American semi-philanthropic housing corpora- 
tions mentioned, both earned up to the fixed limit, viz. 4 per 
cent, and in addition from ^4 to ij^ percent, for reserve. 

In Europe but 3 out of the 29 commercial housing enter- 
prises failed to earn at least 4 per cent., while 19 earned 5 
per cent, and upwards. One of the three delinquent corpor- 
ations was too lavish in construction and so was handicapped ; 
the second, which paid 3*4 per cent., caters exclusively to 
the very poor. There is no satisfactory explanation for the 
third. Amongst the fourteen semi-philanthropic organiza- 
tions in European cities about which facts are recorded, two 
may be set down as having failed to pay as well as they 
should. There are adequate reasons in one of these instances. 
Ten of the fourteen companies earned 4 per cent, and up- 
wards. The significance of these facts is more easily grasped 
when stated percentually. The successful enterprises con- 
stitute 88 per cent. Six per cent, earned a savings bank 
rate of interest, while the remaining six per cent, failed to 
do so well. 

It is noteworthy that this success has been achieved under 
favorable sanitary conditions. Almost uniformly there has 
been the most ample provision for light and ventilation, a 
provision far in excess of legal requirements. Thus as a rule 
only from 50 to 65 per cent, of the plots of ground has been 
covered with buildings. The construction has always been 
durable, while rents as a general thing are slightly lower 
than for fairly simple accommodations in the neighborhood. 

By going a little more fully into details and selecting repre- 
sentative block buildings belonging to some of the best known 
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housing corporations, results of equal significance can be 
shown. Such an analysis is more convincing when not car- 
ried beyond our own country, because any amelioration 
which may be attempted in American cities must necessarily 
face American, not European conditions. 

The following table refers to five well-known enterprises 
in Brooklyn, New York and Boston. The figures relate to 
specific buildings, a better basis of comparison for prospec- 
tive operators than the general experience of a company. 
The object of the comparison is to afford a knowledge of 
what is a safe limit of expenditure in order to produce 
definite economic results. 



Namb or Tbnsmsnt Building. 



Riverside Buildings, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 

Block Building, First Ave. 
and Seventy- first St.,New 
York, N.Y.. 

Cherry Street Tenements, 
New York, 

Harrison Avenue Estate, 
Boston, Mass., 

Rufus Ellis Memorial 
Bldgs., Boston, Mass.,.. 



Original cost of 
lana per aq. It. 



$1.36 

2.57 
0.60 

1. 00 



Total cost of 

land, buildings, 

Ac. per room. 



$455.00 

431.00 
568.00 
436.00 
475.00 



Aveiage rental 

per room per 

week. 



to.85 

0.80 
0.85 
0.98 
0.80 



Rate of net pro- 
fit on this par- 
ticular t e n e- 
ment building. 



5to6j{ 

4^jt 

5.9Jif 

S% 



These are the principal enterprises in American cities 
where the needs are greatest. Every one of them show 
good, one may say excellent, financial results. 

The Peabody Trust in London houses 20,000 people. 
Three per cent, is earned on property which cost $533 per 
room, and where the average rental is only 52 cents per 
room per week. The Guinness Trust sets aside the same 
rate per cent, on a weekly rental of 45 cents per room. The 
average rental lor the Improved Industrial Dwellings Co., 
of which Sir Sidney Waterlow is president, is under 60 cents 
per room per week, but owing to exceptional concessions on 
land leased from some of London's titled landlords, 8 per 
cent, net profit is made. 
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In continental cities wages and rents are lower than in 
England and the United States, yet there also model housing 
is remunerative, as the 6rst table makes plain. 

The analysis of economic experience here presented shows 
conclusively that five per cent, in dividends and a safe reserve 
can be earned on model tenement dwellings anywhere, charg- 
ing customary rents, provided the total cost of the completed 
property does not exceed S5C0 per room. Is there not still 
in all cities a chance for operations within this limit ? 

Mr. Clement Dunscombe, formerly city engineer of Liver- 
pool and a veteran expert in housing reform, has prepared 
ao ingenious table showing the rates of pro&ts which may be 
earned at certain rentals, and average cost of land and con- 
struction, per room. I have tested his figures by applying 
them in several concrete cases and have found them fairly to 
accord with actual experience. One must simply be a little 
more liberal in calculating for American cities. According 
lo bis calculations, a tenement property which cost, ready 
for occupancy, $490 per room, and where rentals averaged 
80 cents per room per week, would yield 6 per cent, net 
profit to the owners, after deducting 30 per cent, from the 
gross rental for repairs, taxes, insurance, superintendence, 
minor expenses and empty apartments. 



UUUMVW OUTLAY rt» ROOM THAT AT A GIVEN »r.ST WILL YIELD A GIVEN HATE 

(In >ll case* 30^ has been deducted izata (be gross teatal for taxes, repairs. 
BMKCnpied dnelllngi, etc., to arifre at the net rent upon which the percenllge 
hM b«Mi calculated J 
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What are some of the conditions essential to success in 
improved housing? 

In the first place good judgment must be exercised in the 
selection of localities. Land must be acquired at a moderate 
price. Five dollars per square foot is probably an outside 
limit, and this sum can only be paid where a good-sized plot 
is built over. It is essential to get land much cheaper if pos- 
sible. 

Convenience of access is another important consideration. 
This is not quite so difficult to attain as formerly, owing 
to rapid transit facilities. Distance is now rather a measure 
of time than of space. Rapid transit not only extends the 
area of accessibility, but it helps us to neutralize the effects 
of rising land values. Its future significance in the matter of 
house amelioration is very great. We are just entering upon 
the electric age and the appliances now in use probably only 
aflord a hint of what we may expect. The simple trolley is 
scarcely the acme of achievement, yet already it is a factor 
of the highest value in improving living environment. With 
real rapid transit in New York, either the proposed under- 
ground eleclric system running its express trains from the 
Harlem River to the City Hall in fifteen minutes, a surface 
railroad skirting the docks of the East and North Rivers, 
crossing the island along 14th St., or the utilization of the 
existing elevated railroads by making a Brooklyn terminal 
in New York and a terminal for the Manhattan elevated 
system in Brooklyn, a marvelous emptying of congested 
districts may easily be attained. 

The growth of rapid transit invites special attention to the 
cheapening of fares. . Massachusetts is the only State in this 
country whose railroads are obliged to run workingmen's 
trains. In England such means of conveyance are common, 
and a man may make a daily trip of ten miles, and even 
further, for tour cents. Where street railways are the prop- 
erty of municipalities, suitable facilities for the transportation 
of workingraen may be readily stipulated. In Toronto all 
the street railways are operated by electric power. They 
became the property of the city in consequence of an agree- 
ment made over thirty years ago. When possession was 
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obtained, the franchise was leased to a private company on 
fixed terms, and one of these stipulations was that between 
the hours of six and eight in the morning and half past five 
and seven in the evening, any person may be transported, on 
presentation of fare tickets, which are sold at the rate of eight 
for twenty-five cents. School children pay a uniform rate of 
two and one-half cents. 

Land is necessarily dearer the nearer it is situated to busi- 
ness centers. Such spots are usually the favorite residences 
of poor laborers, casuals, and the dissolute element. If 
modern tenements are to be built there and made to pay, 
building cost must be reduced by making the structure plain 
and giving to tenants only the most necessary conveniences. 
It is never advisable to make this class of building too attrac- 
tive, (or with moderate rentals, unless great care is taken, 
parsimonious members amongst the better-off elements of 
wage-earners will be sure to become tenants and thus 
monopolize advantages intended for the very poor. Again, 
too many accessories and conveniences for a class of people 
not accustomed to them and not very careful of them, involve 
not only an unnecessary original outlay but also a very large 
repair account. 

Building cost is also important from another point of view. 
During late years, higher wages, shorter hours and enhanced 
prices of ceitain kinds of material, notably lumber, have 
operated to make building more expensive than formerly, 
A gentleman who is the owner of large blocks of excel- 
lent tenement property showed the writer from his 
books that the difference between the building cost on two 
practically similar properties, the one built seventeen and 
the other six years ago, was almost 50 per cent. Undoubt- 
edly this comparison is not representative of present condi- 
tions, because the general depression of the past two or three 
years has made the present moment favorable. But what- 
ever element helps to enhance building cost, it is important 
that structures should be solidly put together, making up in 
durability what they lack in cheapness. 

Again there must be an understanding as regards the par- 
ticular class to be catered to by each individual enterprise 
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and buildings erected to suit each class. A knowledge of 
current earnings of residents of the neighborhood must be 
acquired and rentals fixed which they can afford to pay. 
Neglect of this preliminary will entail disaster. Rentals 
should not be in advance of prevailing prices in the neigh- 
borhood, for it is a peculiar characteristic of working people, 
particularly the lower strata, that they are apt to economize 
most in rent. This is perhaps a necessary corollary to their 
lack of appreciation of the hygienic and economic value of 
wholesome home surroundings, something we need not 
greatly wonder at. 

Another essential in a successful housing enterprise is 
careful and tactful superintendence. Management is the de- 
ciding factor in all business enterprises. The word " tact- 
ful ** refers to devices to secure prompt payment of rent and 
care of property, for example, a week's rebate twice a year, at 
midsummer and Christmas, when the concession would be 
most appreciated. Companies renting property to a very 
low class of working people — people of slovenly habits, not 
careful in their use of the buildings, and usually irregular in 
their payment of rent, — by this little bait, lead the tenants in 
time to improve their habits and take good care of the prop- 
erty. Such measures are advantageous to proprietors, and 
are helpful because educative to tenants. The expedient is 
particularly valuable to the lower classes. 

If all these conditions have been observed, and it is found 
that, with prevailing rentals, a desired financial return is pos- 
sible, the project may be considered feasible. Where any of 
the important elements are lacking, another locality should 
be chosen. Purely speculative anticipations and blind trust 
in Providence will not avail to bring economic success in the 
face of lack of understanding of environing conditions or 
direct violations of sound business principles. 

Improved housing will not pay unless effort is suited to 
the needs of each particular class. We must, therefore, 
differentiate the conglomerate mass of wage-earners, or the 
poor, as they are sometimes called, into fairly homogeneous 
subdivisions. Here is the keynote to success in dealing with 
the housing problem. The first category includes skilled 
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laborers, or as they are usually called in England, artisans. 
These people earn fair and steady wages. As a rule they are 
sober, thrifty, and socially ambitious. They make good 
teoanls, and they usually have little difficulty in renting suit- 
able accommodations. All the help they need is that which 
should be available to every citizen, viz : thorough, stringent, 
and well-enforced sanitary and building laws. 

If large sections o! this class reside in localities where 
tenement houses are the rule, improved housing companies 
may enter into the business of furnishing model accommo- 
dation, with little danger of failure. 

But special efforts should, 1 think, be made to render this 
section of society a proprietary class. The work cannot 
easily be done within existing ordinary residential limits, in 
New York, at least, but the opportune moment will come 
with better transit facilities. What is most needed is proper 
financial combinations to render suburban districts available 
for the purpose in hand. To organize such agencies is a 
work of the highest utility, because nothing contributes to 
the well-being of the working classes or to social stability like 
the facilitation of proprietorship of homes. Neither should 
the ethical outcome of such work pass unnoticed. Home in 
a tenement building can never be what it is where a single 
roof covers an individual family. 

Co-operative building and loan associations have hitherto 
been chiefly relied upon in the United States, in Great 
Britain and in Scandinavian countries to extend proprietor- 
ship of homes amongst artisans and low salaried clerks and 
officials. Two years ago there were 5,838 of such institu- 
tions in this country, representing more than 1,745,000 share- 
holders, and having net assets of $451,000,000, including 
profits of $81,000,000. The 3,000 English societies possess an 
undistributed surplus of about $10,000,000, and have been 
instrumental in furnishing nearly 400,000 homes. 

Co-operative building and loan associations have rendered 
most valuable individual and social service, but like all other 
forms of pioneer effort, they may be improved. They pre- 
sent three leading drawbacks. 
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1. Expense to borrowers is greater than is absolutely 
necessary. Enhanced profits to the lender, — and he usually 
gets them, — come from the pockets of acquiring proprietors 
who are borrowers. 

2. Business skill of a high order is not readily available 
for management, involving occasional losses or failures. 

3. In case of the death of a borrower before his term pay- 
ments have been completed, his family is often obliged to 
surrender the home under disadvantageous circumstances. 

The cheapest, fairest and most eflFective scheme for facil- 
itating the proprietorship of homes amongst working people 
in existence at the present time, was originated in Belgium 
in 1889. It has had seven years' trial, and is steadily growing 
in favor. More than sixty companies are now in operation. 
Other countries, notably France and Germany, are seeking 
to apply the same system. This measure is not socialistic, 
although the loan capital comes from the general savings 
bank whose deposits the government guarantees, and which 
is, therefore, in a sense an official institution. The loans are 
not made directly to working people, but to intermediate 
agencies which are responsible to the bank. There are four 
classes of corporations, namely, joint stock and co-operative 
loan companies, and joint stock and co-operative building 
companies. The diflFerence between the loan and the build- 
ing company is that in the former case the corporations make 
loans to individuals who select their own propert)% whereas 
the latter buy tracts of land, build houses and sell them to 
acquiring purchasers. The loan company represents the 
prevailing type of enterprise. An idea of the working of this 
law can best be gleaned by a concrete example, and in the 
following statement a joint stock loan company has been 
selected as the working agency. 

A number of gentlemen of wealth and standing come 
together in a community and form a joint stock loan com- 
pany for the purpose of facilitating proprietorship of homes 
for workingmen. Let us say that there are ten, and suppose 
that they subscribe $10,000 apiece, making a capital stock of 
$100,000. Ten per cent, of this sum is paid up ; the remain- 
der is not called. Upon the security afforded by this 
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uncalled capital stock, to the payment of which the credit of 
subscribers is pledged, a loan is secured from the savings 
bank to the amount of $45,000, that is 50 per cent, of the 
unpaid capital. A fund of $55,000 is now available, Work- 
ingmen are made aware of the opportunities offered and such 
of them as desire homes put themselves in communication 
with the company. The latter requires that a wage-earner 
must be able to pay down a sum equal to 10 per cent, of the 
entire value of the property he wishes to build or purchase 
as a precedent to the company loaning him anything. Let 
us suppose that a workingman desired a properly for which 
he was willing to pay $2,000. He would be required either 
to deposit $200 at the outset or to purchase a lot of the value 
of $200 upon which his house would be built. The loan 
company would then advance to him out of this fund of 
$55,000 already spoken of $600, or one-third of the sum which 
represents the unpaid value of the property. The company 
offers the workingman the choice of plans of houses which it 
has secured from architects who have made careful studies 
of the living requirements of wage-earners. Every effort is 
made to give a maximum of value, hygienic and economic, 
at a minimum price. Building now proceeds, and when the 
loan already made has been spent and some tangible value 
created, the savings bank loans to the company, for the work- 
ingman, upon a first mortgage on the house and lot, the 
remaining $1,200. a sura equal to three-fifths of the value of 
the property. When the house is built, the wage-earner, in 
entering upon its occupancy, chooses a period of time in 
which to repay his obligations. In order to carry out the 
purposes of this act an insurance bureau has been created in 
connection with the general savings bank. This bureau has 
distinct accounts and insures the life of the borrower so as to 
guarantee the reimbursement of the loan to the bank in case 
of the death of the party insured at any time during the 
period of liquidation. The workingman, therefore, insures 
his life for the term of years over which he desires to spread 
the installments. For example — ten, fifteen, twenty or twenty- 
five years. To the premiums which represent 3 per cent, 
per annum, with Farr's life tables as the accepted basis of 
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calculation, and 3 per cent, for expenses, is added the annual 
interest upon the sum due and payable at 4 per cent, per 
annum. This sum is divided into equal parts representing 
monthly payments and they are all that are made. If he 
live out the period he will receive his house, for which he 
has paid simply the life insurance premium plus 4 per cent, 
interest on the deferred installments. If he die, his family 
enters at once upon the possession of the home. In other 
words, this man has insured himself simply for a house instead 
of for the usual paid up policy or cash commutation at the 
end of an endowment period. Where death occurs and the 
home is handed over to the heirs of the deceased, the policy 
is simply cancelled and the transaction thereby ended. 
Should the necessities of the wage-earner require a change 
of residence during the time when he is paying for his home, 
his policy always has an equitably computed cash surrender 
value. Should he default for any cause whatever, he may 
within five months demand a resuscitation of his policy upon 
the payment of the accrued premium increased by 3 per cent, 
interest. He is obliged, however, to undergo medical re- 
examination. As a matter of fact where three or four years* 
payments have been made before the workingman gets into 
difBculties, any individual or institution is perfectly safe in 
taking over his obligations and making his payments for him. 

A workingman as old as fifty-five years may begin the 
purchase of a home in Belgium on this insurance plan. Of 
course the earlier in life he commences the lower the cost to 
himself. The law was intended to benefit workingmen solely, 
hence the limit to the value of a property, including both 
house and land is 5,500 francs (about $1,100). 

The following features of this plan need special emphasis. 

I. A loan company operating in the manner described 
with a capital stock of $100,000, can make ninety-two work- 
ingmen proprietors of homes worth $2,000 apiece for each 
turn over of the funds subscribed and borrowed. The paid 
up capital is very small indeed, namely, one-tenth. Such is 
the machinery of this law that it is possible for ten men ot 
public spirit actually putting up $1,000 apiece upon which 
they receive interest at a savings bank rate, but also pledg- 
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ing their .credit to the extent of $9,000 each, to keep on doing 
this work indefinitely. 

2. Co-operation between the capitalistic and labor interests 
of the community is secured on a plan not only honorable, 
but mutually satisfactory in an economic sense. In other 
words, all this is done at a fair cost to the workman and a 
reasonable profit to the capitalist. 

3. The life insurance feature oflFers a needed protection to 
the family of the wage-earner which finds itself deprived of its 
head during the course of the acquisition of a home. It is a 
kind of life insurance which presents some concrete advan- 
tages to the ordinary mind. Where one insures for a cash 
endowment, the enjoyment of one's money is deferred until 
the payments cease. Not so where the endowment is a 
house. One gets that at the beginning and enjoys the privir 
lege of living in it rent free while the installment premiums 
are being paid. This is an advantage which forcibly appeals 
to any intelligent workingman, or any other kind of intelli- 
gent man for that matter. The problem is simply a question 
of cost. The risk of this business is very small, from the 
fact that one is dealing with persons between the ages of 
twenty-one and twenty-five, where the death rate is always 
low. Experience shows that the cost of acquiring a house 
on this plan, if one chooses fifteen years or more as the period 
of repayment, is in Belgium less than the ordinary rental for 
the same class of property. Let us present concrete figures, 
for they are much more interesting than a general statement. 

If a young man commences at the age of twenty-one to 
acquire a home on this plan, and if he choose ten years in 
which to repay his loan, the entire cost to him will be $10.99 
per month. 

Fifteen years $8.24 per month 

Twenty years 6.90 " ** 

A person at the age of thirty-five on a ten year period 
would be called upon to pay $11.12 per month 

Fifteen years 8.41 

Twenty years 7.1 1 

Twenty-five years 6.38 
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If a man delays till forty-five years before he commences 
to provide a home he will pay — 

During a ten year period $11.35 per month 

Fifteen years 8.69 

Twenty years 7.46 

The adaptation of this plan to American conditions ought 
not to present any serious difficulty. Approved by experience^ 
there can be no possible question of its practicability ; the 
only problem is to secure the financial support necessary to 
render it operative. The social application of the principle 
of insurance to the acquisition of homes is a work of such vast 
utility, that the discovery of its feasibility ought to stimulate 
all who are willing to offer their energies or their means to 
its effective accomplishment. 

The advantage of insurance over the installment plan of 
repayment is that it encourages wage-earners to begin saving 
early in life. The insurance premium is then smaller, risk of 
death is less, and so the home is acquired for a comparatively 
small sum. Talk to a young man about life insurance and he 
will tell you he sympathizes with the Irishman who insisted 
that it was rather undesirable to provide for a second hus- 
band. There is at all events something intangible about life 
insurance, but when one speaks of an endowment which 
brings a home, especially as occupancy of the home may be 
enjoyed in the meantime, the advantage is clearly seen. 

In Belgium the difference between the plan of re-payment 
for the house with life insurance and on the plain installment 
plan is very slight indeed. A man twenty-one years of age 
when he purchases a home would pay but seventeen cents a 
week more with insurance than without. At forty years of 
age only twenty-one cents more weekly. Where longer 
periods of repayment are chosen the difference is less. Long 
periods are preferable to short ones because the installment 
becomes less than ordinary rental, while life insurance pro- 
tection lasts longer. Such a consideration has no mean value 
to yourtg men, clerks, etc., who do not earn much early in 
life. It may not affect manual workers to the same degree^ 
though anything which reduces an installment payment with 
life insurance below the ordinary rental charge is a good 
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thiDg. A larger constituency is thereby appealed to and 
helped. 

The Belgian plan is susceptible of being modified to suit 
American conditions. It is true that capital can hardly be 
had at as low a rate of interest, but this is only one element 
in the scheme. It would be perfectly feasible for a building 
company to develop a suburban estate, secnring loans (rom 
savings banks, trust or insurance companies, to at least 50 
per cent, of the value of the completed property, on first 
mortgage. The wage-earning purchaser should be expected 
to pay down 10 per cent. Forty per cent, would thus be left 
to the building company with second mortgage as security. 
The building company might arrange with an insurance 
association to take the risks on the lives of purchasers on the 
reducing renewable premium plan, which would provide for 
insurance to cover the unpaid installments simply. The 
company would secure the policies and pay the premiums, 
so that the worker would have nothing to look after. This 
is a plan which is followed to some extent by a few building 
and loan associations. The only difficulty is that they charge 
liberally for the insurance, so that the rate to the acquiring 
purchaser is not brought low enough. 

An ideal arrangement is that which permits the same com- 
pany to loan money and insure lives. In case of its failure 
for any cause the patrons cannot be affected, as would be the 
case in a possible failure of a life insurance corporation or of 
a loan corporation singly. 

There is absolutely no difficulty about getting money for 
the conduct of such enterprises, as it is a perfectly safe busi- 
ness. The only thing necessary is a little ingenuity and a 
fixed purpose on the part of promoters to receive a moderate 
profit from iheir undertaking. The scheme itself bears some 
resemblance to annuity plans, except that the process is 
exactly the opposite. Instead of paying a lump sum before 
getting an annuity, one gets the annuity and then pays for it 
gradually. 

The next step in this gradation is occupied by individuals 
who have not mounted quite so high in the social scale. They 
are inclined to be lazy and careless, are not particulary intelli- 
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gent or ambitious and are by no means perfect from the 
standpoint of morale. Coupled with them for the present 
purpose may be enumerated those who, through sickness or 
some other misfortune, have grown deeply in debt or become 
discouraged in the unequal struggle to maintain a fair stand- 
ard of existence. Both sections of this class are irregular 
rent- payers. Persons belonging to the first are not desirable 
as tenants from any point of view. Their earnings will not 
permit them to pay high rents, and they have usually dif- 
ficulty to find fair homes, especially if they have large families. 
Now this is a class placed on an inclined plane so to speak, 
their characters and circumstances pushing them downwards 
while their living environment adds stimulus in the same 
direction. They need looking after. The rent-coUecting 
and friendly-visiting methods of Miss Octavia Hill are 
peculiarly applicable in their case. Their existence also 
ofiers an opportunity to semi-philanthropic corporations to 
build model tenements. 

It should clearly be the purpose of philanthropic and semi- 
philanthropic housing agencies to look after such people, but 
few of them really restrict their tenantry to the most needy 
cases. The average earnings of the clients of the Peabody 
Trust, for example, are far above the stipends of this class. 
The Guinness Trust is really reaching down to the masses, 
the average earnings of the entire family being for all tenants 
about $4.80 a week. 

There is a possibility of helping this class of people in a 
substantial way without appealing to philanthropy. The 
purchase of old property, its renovation and subsequent 
adminstration by a lady rent-collector represents the method 
referred to. The Glasgow Workmen's Dwellings Co. has 
engaged in such operations to a considerable extent and with 
excellent financial results. Six per cent, net has been earned 
upon renovated property, whereas but 3j4 to 4 per cent, has 
been made upon model tenements belonging to the associa- 
tion. Increased stringency in sanitary administration reduces 
the value of bad property. The proprietor as a rule prefers 
to get rid of it to being continually nagged into making repairs 
whose final outcome is extremely problematical. An oppor- 
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tunity is thus afiforded to acquire cheaply this class of prop- 
erty, fix it up and rent it at such rate as will tempt the poorer 
classes to become tenants. 

Not only in Glasgow but in American cities this sort of 
experiment has been successfully tried. A recent experi- 
ence in New York is typical. Not long ago a five-story brick 
tenement on a lot 25 x 100 was purchased by a syndicate of 
church members from one of the more active Episcopal 
churches. The house was in very bad repair, dirty and only 
half-tenanted. The cost, which was $r5,ooo, was divided as 
follows : — $8,000 on first mortgage at 4>4 per cent, and $7,000 
on second mortgage assumed by the syndicate at 5 per cent. 
About $150 was expended in putting the building into a fairly 
tenantable condition, including slight repairs, a thorough 
cleaning and some painting. Not less than five wagon loads 
of refuse were taken from the cellar alone. The house was 
almost immediately fully rented and is fully rented to-day. 
The rentals amount to $132 per month. The annual expenses 
are as follows : — 

Interest on $8,000 at ^yi% $360.00 

" •• $7,oooat s% 35000 

Taxes - Z3i-79 

Insurance, gas, water and incidentals 150.00 

Commission ... 75>oo 
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Total - $1,061.79 

Or about $90 per month. There is thus a balance of about 
$42 a month. There is no difficulty whatever in renting the 
apartments. This $42 is now being expended monthly for 
the improvement of the building. When this has been com- 
pletely executed, the profits will be applied to a sinking fund 
to liquidate the mortgages. 

Many properties now bought in to satisfy first mortgages 
could very easily be re-purchased on advantageous terms, 
put in order and be made to pay the handsome profit indi- 
cated in the preceding statement. 

Splendid sociological achievements have attended the rent- 
collecting system orignated by Miss Octavia Hill of London. 
This plan represents the friendly visitor with wise head and 
sympathetic heart in the homes of the poor. Miss Hill, 
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moved to pity and indignation by the doleful situation in 
which she found some of her poorer neighbors, once unbur- 
dened her mind to John Ruskin. She said jokingly in refer- 
ence to a given property, " I wish you would buy it, put ft 
in fair order, and let me collect the rents for you." The 
sympathetic poet, art critic, and political economist, quickly 
responded, "I will," and he did. Miss Hill's experience in 
her initial effort was so satisfactory that she has since made 
friendly visitation of working people her life-work. Her 
example has stimulated a multitude of followers, and thou- 
sands upon thousands of homes have profited in a most 
practical way. 

Miss Hill becomes the agent of proprietors for collecting 
rents on non-paying property. As a rule such houses are 
occupied by the very poor, who are often shiftless, ignorant 
and dirty. Migration is their habit. Rent-jumping to some 
of them is an art, and old tumble-down rookeries their 
favorite shelters. Miss Hill stipulates with the proprietor 
before taking charge of the property that the rooms and 
sanitary conveniences shall be put in good order. She 
further requests that after the usual commission for collect- 
ing and 5 per cent, upon the real value of the property is 
provided for, the remaining sum shall be expended upon 
repairs and improvements. In her economic relations with 
tenants Miss Hill is inexorable, requiring promptness and 
completeness in the payment of rent, but in her ministries of 
counsel as a moral helper she is a sympathetic and faithful 
friend. 

It has always seemed to me that rent-collecting on this 
plan might well commend itself to more general practice. 
Churches and college settlements, for example, offer excep- 
tional facilities for such work, and a small revenue might be 
derived from it. In its conduct, however, sound judgment 
and business tact are much more essential than sympathy 
and enthusiasm. 

It has sometimes been objected that rent-collecting could 
not be carried on in this country because Americans resent 
outside regulation of their habits more than do Europeans. 
The objection has little, if any, force, especially when we con- 
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sider that the lower classes of large American cities, to whom 
such work would be applicable, are not mainly Americans but 
Europeans. An analysis of the population of New York 
City for example shows that only 20 per cent, of the entire 
population, including colored, are native born of the second 
generation. The remaining 80 per cent, are pretty nearly 
equally divided between the foreign born and the native 
bom of foreign parentage, the former element slightly pre- 
dominating. It is very evident, therefore, that practically the 
same classes of people would be dealt with by lady rent- 
collectors in American and European cities. 

The lowest division of social strata includes the drunkard, 
the incorrigible, the criminal, the immoral, the lazy and the 
shiftless. The habitations of such people we cannot dignify 
with the name of home, because not one of the virtues which 
make that name sacred is there either inculcated or prac- 
tised. Houses to them are shields against observation, 
refuges from pursuit and shelters for infamy. Here crime is 
nurtured, and worst of all, the family relation prostituted to 
Ihe perpetuation of the vicious and the low. Such people 
would best be rounded up in public lodging houses where 
they could be constantly under public, if not under police, 
supervision. It is perfectly possible to do this indirectly, by 
the stringent enforcement of sanitary law. These people are 
such destructive tenants that landlords simply cannot afford 
to harbor them. 

If provision is made for family as well as individual lodg- 
ing houses, the objection sometimes raised — an objection 
rather sentimental than real — that under no circumstances 
should families be separated, is overcome. Glasgow is on 
the eve of opening a family lodging house where widowers 
or widows with children will be received. Careful calcula- 
tions indicate that it will be quite successful financially. 
Lodging houses have been more remunerative than any other 
of Glasgow's housing enterprises. We must look, then, 
largely to model lodging houses for individuals of both sexes 
and for partly disrupted families, as well as to the stringent 
enforcement of sanitary laws to help solve the problem of 
the lowest classes. 
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The limits of this paper are fixed within economic bounda- 
ries. Financial returns have of necessity claimed the most 
conspicuous attention. But a complete answer to the query, 
'* Will improved housing pay ?*' must calculate profit of 
another sort. No phase of social neglect costs like unwhole- 
some living environment. Within it lie disease, poverty, 
and wretched moral misery. Out of it come the criminal, 
the drunkard and ne'er-do-wells, preying upon society, it 
is true, but reminders, none the less, of unfulfilled obliga- 
tions. No phase of extraneous amelioration is as potent as 
improved housing. The urgency of so paramount a social 
requirement calls for renewed and unrelenting effort, while 
the brightness of economic and ethical prospect invite to 
helpful co-operation and service. 

E. R. L. Gould. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



ON POLITICAL OBLIGATION/ 

TWO peoples, among those who have played great parts 
in the world's history, have been distinguished above 
all others by the political genius which not alone builds up 
great empires, but builds up as well, and more durably, the 
fabric of social and political order. The law, public and pri- 
vate, of modern Christendom is for the most part either 
Roman or English. Yet with all their wealth of political 
achievement neither Rome nor England has ever been fer- 
tile in political philosophy, which at Rome was and remained 
a Greek exotic, and Greece still rules in the domain of pure 
intellect even as Rome still rules the external relations of 
mankind. Modern England, too, is barren in political 
theory as compared with France or Germany, although the 
political constitutions of both countries owe their form in 
great part to the example of England. Doubtless a lower 
order of intellect than the philosophical, or at least a differ- 
ent one, grapples best with the work-a-day problems of this 
somewhat unphilosophical world. The not infrequent inap- 
titude of philosophers when they descend from the heights 
of abstract intellect to try their hands at statesmanship is as 
well illustrated by the impracticability of Kant's proposals, 
" Zum ewigen Frieden," as by the absurdities of Locke's 
Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina. 

This is perhaps an unhappy introduction to a mention ot 
the political philosophy of the late Professor Green, whose 
conscientious recognition of the duties of citizenship was 
coupled with the practical good sense which he brought to 
their performance, yet it is not improbable that his personal 
influence and example as a man have been more powerful 
than his teachings will prove when dissociated from his per- 
sonality. It is true of him, as of others, that the ** State " as 

'^Lectures on the Principles of Political Obligation, By Thomas Hill Green, 
late Fellow of Balliol College and Whyte's Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Oxford. Reprinted from Green's Philosophical Works, Vol. 
II. London and New York : Longmans, Green & Co., 1895, — 8vo, xxiv, 35a pp. 
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conceived by the philosopher appears to the common man, 
who is not philosophical, as a cloud-cuckoo-town, hardly 
recognizable as the familiar commonwealth in which he 
lives, votes, pays taxes, obeys the law, and perhaps holds 
office. Such a one will hardly discover objectively pre- 
sented to him as the basis of his political obligation in this 
commonwealth its indispensability to the self-realization 
involved in the idea of freedom, as defined in the statement : 
" The determination of will by reason, then, which consti- 
tutes moral freedom or autonomy, must mean its determina- 
tion by an object which a person willing, in virtue of his 
reason, presents to himself, that object consisting in the real- 
ization of an idea of perfection in and by himself.*' This is 
doubtless good philosophy, but whether it is to be called 
political is a question of definition. The philosophy of Pro- 
fessor Green is moral philosophy throughout, and, though it 
may be called political when applied to political relations, it 
remains none the less a subdivision of ethics and not of poli- 
tics. Moral philosophy can apply only to individuals, who 
alone are capable of morality ; the State can be neither 
moral nor immoral, it can have rights and duties only by 
legal fiction. 

It is not my intention to examine in detail Professor 
Green's philosophical system, but rather to consider, from a 
wholly different standpoint, some of the same subjects with 
which he deals. 

More than twenty-two centuries ago Aristotle compressed 
the teaching of observation and experience into the few 
pregnant words : " Man is by nature a political animal." 
Had all subsequent writers on political theory believed and 
understood this saying, the world would have missed many 
an elaborate philosophy, though it might perhaps have been 
the gainer thereby. 

That man is by nature political means that he is political 
by innate necessity, and neither by his own choice, on the 
one hand, nor by external compulsion on the other ; that his 
political character is a part of himself, of which he can no 
more be divested and remain normal man than of the bodily 
characteristics which also go to make up the man. If Aris- 
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totle's generalization be true, there dissolves into thin air 
every political theory which bases political obligation on 
consent, whether by the original social compact or by the 
assumed tacit consent of each individual, and equally every 
theory which founds political society on external compul- 
sion, on sovereignty, whether by divine right or by brute 
force. 

If the generalization be tme, Aristotle could know but 
a small part of the world, either by observation or by 
report, but bis conclusion remains unshaken by any wider 
knowledge. Wherever man is found there is the political 
animal, however rudimentary may be his development, 
while Rousseau's man, in a state of nature, remains undis- 
covered. It is true that the political nature of man, even if 
it be accepted as sufficiently demonstrated by experience, is 
not an ultimate fact, but neither is it one incapable of at 
least partial explanation. In my own belief biological 
science has pointed out the way to the comprehension of the 
genesis of social and political organization, and the germs of 
the present order are to be found in conditions common to 
man and the lower animals, the rudiments of the state to be 
traced, not only to our remotest savage ancestors, but even 
beyond them to the semi-human or non-human progenitors 
of mankind. 

In the ceaseless struggle for existence among animate 
nature, those animals not individually well equipped for 
defence or for escape from their foes can only hold their 
place either by enormous fertility counterbalancing enor- 
mous destruction, or else their individual weakness must be 
merged in the strength of numbers, that is they must be gre- 
garious or cease to be at all unless protected by exceptional 
natural conditions, as in some sea islands and lofty mountain 
heights, where no formidable enemies are found. Only 
under such exceptional circumstances is the continued exist- 
ence of the human animal in a wholly non-social condition 
physically possible. Community being thus a condition of 
human existence in securing man against the destructive 
competition of other animals, common action remains no less 
a condition of existence in the competition of men with each 
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othen The group will prevail over the solitary individual 
simply because a number of men are stronger than one man. 
Mere common action is, however, feebler than co-ordinated 
action, the action of a group as a unit instead of the common 
action of a group of units, and such co-ordinated action must 
be determined by the expressed will of one or some individ- 
uals. The group with definitely ordered action will prevail 
as against the group not so ordered, simply because any 
number of men acting as a unit under direction are, other 
things being equal, stronger than the same number of men 
acting severally with a common end, and in the competition 
of ordered groups the advantage lies with the group in 
which the guiding will is most definite, and in which it has 
most controlling power, that is, where the subordination of 
the individual to the group authority is most complete. 

If the premises be correct, the subordination of the indi- 
vidual to the community is a necessary condition of exist- 
ence, and here is at once the actual basis and the justification 
of political authority and the clue to the meaning of the dic- 
tum that man is a political animal. He is such not because 
of any divinely implanted instinct, nor because his dawning 
intelligence conceived the idea of the state and his con- 
structive will called it into existence, but simply because 
non-political man has been exterminated from the earth. 
Man has always been in the presence of the alternative, to 
be, in some degree at least, political, or else to cease to be. 
He never consciously constructed " The State," never gave 
up " natural rights ** to enter into a social compact for a 
greater good, nor ever had any natural rights to give up. 
Nature makes short work of such pretended rights, either to 
life, liberty, or the pursuit of happiness ; they are respected 
neither by animate nor by inanimate nature. There is not 
the slightest ground for the notion that any social order was 
ever originated by man, in a state of nature, from a convic- 
tion of its usefulness ; the social instinct, the political charac- 
ter, result from the facts that the primitive savage or his 
anthropoid ancestor who hunted or fought in packs on the 
whole lived and left descendants to inherit and develop his 
social instinct, while he who fought for his own hand failed 
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to leave descendants in equal measure ; further, that the 
individuals of those groups in which the social instinct was 
strongest and the subordination of the individual to the 
group completest, in other words the men who gave and 
who obeyed orders, held their own in the world and left 
descendants to inherit theirinstincts of order, while the indi- 
viduals of" more anarchic groups failed to leave descendants 
to perpetuate their anarchy. Of course this is only the 
statement of a tendency, not of universal fact, but a tendency 
which, operating long enough, would inevitably eliminate 
the results of exceptions to its operation. In concrete cases 
the ordered group has been often overborne by mere weight 
of numbers, or by superior physical strength or courage or 
cunning, and it must be borne in mind that the process of 
evolution has been always slow and always influenced by an 
almost infinite number of factors tending often to counteract 
each other and producing a resultant often very different 
from what we should look for if we were to consider one set 
alone. It is far from being true that the mass of mankind 
has always been perceptibly advancing in political devel- 
opment ; retrogression has perhaps been nearly as common 
as progress, and undoubtedly there have been long ages in 
the history of many races of substantial equilibrium. Even 
now there are races which have hardly the rudiments of 
social organization, and in the most developed societies the 
mass of men who are instinctively the enemies of order 
proves how incompletely the instinct of order has yet been 
developed. 

It is not to be supposed that progress in political organi- 
zation such as secures victory in the struggle for existence 
is identical with progress in all that constitutes civilization, 
as we understand the term. It is purely a question of adap- 
tation to the conditions of the struggle whether the higher 
or the lower civilization shall be victorious in any given 
case, and the virtues we most admire can prove to be vices, 
relatively to the community at least, if they tend to bring 
about its overthrow. Art and science, literature and philos- 
ophy, are poor substitutes for brute courage and discipline 
in the shock of conflict. 
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I have said above that the fact that the subordination of 
the individual to the community is a necessary condition of 
existence, is the justification of political authority. It is 
more than this, it is a justification, politically, of much that 
moralists are apt to condemn as absolutely wrong. Whether 
slavery, polygamy, despotism, war, are right or wrong can 
only be answered relatively. All of them have been not 
only right, but necessary elements in the development of 
civilization. It does not follow that what is politically jus- 
tified is necessarily right for the individual. That is in part 
at least a matter of motive and belief, and with these politics 
has nothing to do, questions of morality belong rightfully to 
the moral philosopher. 

Thus far all ordered action has been spoken of as if it were 
political, and in a broad sense this is true, or at least the 
general includes the particular. All ordered co-operation is 
fundamentally of the same character, and the differentiation 
of industrial, religious and social activity from political 
activity to which we are accustomed has only arisen 
through specialization, and it still remains true that no limi- 
tation of the field of political action has yet been success- 
fully defined ; that the ** sphere of the State " defies exact 
limitation and is in fact conditioned by the circumstances of 
every age and place. It is certain that there is no sphere of 
human action into which the authority of the organized 
community may not enter, and scarcely any conceivable into 
which it has not entered. Indeed, if we attempt to define a 
political community in such a manner as to distinguish it 
from the various other organized groups, social, religious, 
industrial or other, to be found among men, it is perhaps in 
this very universality that the best criterion of distinction is 
to be found. Nevertheless the exclusiveness of the state, 
even in the domain which we agree to consider political, is 
not so absolute as systematic writers make it appear. Not 
only do other social groupings actually claim a share of the 
allegiance of men and secure a portion of their obedience, 
even sometimes in defiance of the demands of the state, but 
political societies can and do coexist and make effective 
claim to the obedience of the individual. We are accus- 
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tomed to ranking such as superior and subordinate, and to 
regarding all but one as exercising only derived authority, 
under the influence of the wholly modern notion of the sov- 
ereignty of the state. Political authority is, however, tn 
reality not thus exclusive. Sir Henry Maine has shown 
thoroughly how the merely military and tax-gathering em- 
pires of the east have coexisted with systems of law and 
local administration with which they have had nothing 
whatever to do, which it is a mere abuse of language to de- 
scribe thera as either authorizing or maintaining, and our 
own experience with federal government is enough to 
prove, if considered without dogmatic prepossession, that 
even in a highly organized community there is not neces- 
sarily anywhere an authority ultimate and final on all possi- 
ble subjects. Sovereignty, in the sense of " original, 
absolute, unlimited, universal power over the individual 
subject and over all associations of subjects" (I quote from 
one of the foremost of American publicists) simply does not 
exist and has never existed, here or elsewhere. It is a mere 
fiction, at its best a convenient fiction, at its worst a per- 
nicious delusion. As a legal fiction it forms a convenient 
working hypothesis in some states, as for example in Eng- 
land especially, and it is easy to understand the ready 
acceptance of Austin's analysis in that country. Parliament 
is sovereign in the sense that any conceivable enactment by 
it on any conceivable subject must necessarily be accepted 
as law by any English court, regardless of ihe practical 
inconvenience that might ensue. But a court of law is 
after all only an organ of the government, and its recogni- 
tion of the omnipotence of the state is no more than a 
recognition of the fact that its powers cannot be called in 
question by its own creature. That parliament has prac- 
tical omnipotence is notoriously not true. If, for example, 
an imperial statute were to seriously modify the constitu- 
tion of Canada, in opposition to the wishes of the Canadians 
themselves, the limitations of parliamentary sovereignty 
would become very quickly apparent. To answer that suc- 
cessful opposition in such a case would be revolutionary, 
and therefore beside the question, would be to reason in a 
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circle, for sovereignty, if absolute and unlimited, must be 
above and outside of all law. It can only exist de facto 
or not at all, and if it exist de facto only on condition that it 
be not exercised, the fact is an evident fiction. In our own 
country the doctrine of sovereignty is not even a convenient 
fiction, it is a mischievous delusion. No man has ever yet 
succeeded, or ever can succeed, in pointing out the bearers 
of this sovereignty, the "determinate superior," to use 
Austin's expression, who exercises it. Of all the views that 
have been widely accepted here as to the inherence of sov- 
ereignty, that one was least obviously untenable which 
ascribed it to the several States, with the necessary corol- 
lary that a State might therefore withdraw from the Union, 
but the practical demonstration of the Civil War that States 
could not in fact withdraw has brought that particular doc- 
trine into disfavx)r. The most popular and most comfortable 
solution of the question is to take refuge in generalities and 
to talk about the sovereignty of the People; that is to say, 
in place of the notion, once popular, of the divine right of 
kings, we have substituted the divine right of everybody 
else. The earlier notion had, however, the advantage of 
being a convenient working hypothesis, while of the later 
one it is quite impossible to make any application at all 
without a great deal of very transparent making believe. 

The philosophic anarchists, who deny any possible right 
in any human being to exercise authority over any other, 
would have the best of us all in argument, but tiiat the fatal 
weakness of their position lies in the assumption that man 
is, or can possibly be, other than political. 

What are the limitations to the obedience which the citi- 
zen owes to the state ; when law-breaking is justified ; when 
revolt becomes right; all such are questions of morals 
which must be decided by each man for himself and on his 
own responsibility. The question why we owe obedience 
to the state at all, why we are subjects of political obliga- 
tion, is answered by Aristotle: ''Man is a political animal 
by nature." 

Edward V. Raynolds. 

Yale University. 



LABOR AND THE INJUNCTION. 

THE following bill, now pending in Congress, was pre- 
pared and presented at the request of the executive 
council of the American Federation of Labor : 

"The Courts of the United States, sitting as courts of 
equity, shall not have jurisdiction to punish for contempt 
any person charged with the violation of any order or decree 
of court whose acts in the premises constitute, arise out of, 
or are connected with the commission of any offense indicta- 
ble under the law of the United States, or of the State in 
which the offensive act is committed, but in every such case 
the ofiFense against the court shall be deemed merged in the 
greater offense against the State or the United States, as the 
case may be." 

It is proposed to attempt herein a statement, first, of the 
legal conditions which this bill seeks to change, and, second, 
of some of the reasons for believing that it merits at least 
careful consideration. These conditions and reasons have 
been, during the two years since the Debs strike, on the 
tongues of many alarmist declaimers. Sober-minded think- 
ers, too, have questioned, some apprehensively, all seriously, 
whether equity's strong arm has not been used dangerously. 
Unfortunately, much of the discussion has been fruitless, some 
of it harmful, because of that fatal lack of accurate data which 
is so often apparent in the consideration of questions at 
once political and legal. It has, therefore, seemed worth 
while to attempt an accurate statement of the legal phases, 
and to then offer doubtingly some suggestions as to the politi- 
cal phases, of what is believed to be an important matter — 
important in that, on the one side, is concerned the ** wanton 
and remediless " destruction of property by vindictive boy- 
cotters and pitiless strikers, and, on the other side, is con- 
cerned the personal liberty whose value is not measured in 
property. 

A chancellor's court of equity is distinguished from a judge's 
court of law in that the former, " with absolute freedom and 
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elasticity in the forms of its remedies and their adaptation to 
the rights and duties of parties,'* seeks to administer that full 
justice which is often unattainable in the latter with its nar- 
rower, more technical, arbitrary procedure. The English 
chancellor has been defined as having been " originally the 
representative of the king himself, the oflBcer to whom the 
monarch deputed his powers and authority by way of special 
grace, to do justice outside the ordinary process of the 
.courts." Equity jurisdiction is, in other words, an excep- 
tional jurisdiction. It deals always with the rights of prof)- 
erty, never with the rights of persons. From the punishment 
of crime it is scrupulously barred. 

An injunction, the so-called strong arm of equity, is an 
order by a chancellor prohibiting, or in rare instances com- 
manding, the commission of specified acts. It is "a provis- 
ional, temporary and protective " remedy. It is never used 
for the purpose of punishment. It will be issued only when 
he who seeks its protection would be unable, in a court of 
law, to recover adequate compensatory damages if the 
threatened wrong were consummated. The wrongs which 
it seeks to prevent are always irreparable wrongs to prop- 
erty, never wrongs to the person. It will not be issued to 
prevent crime because it is crime, but will be issued, in the 
"* words of one of the chancellors, " to stay any proceedings, 
. whether connected with crime or not, which go to the imme- 
' diate or tend to the ultimate destruction of property, or make 
it less valuable or comfortable for use or occupation." 
/ ** The use of the writ of injunction as a preventive of unlaw- 
ful aggressions by organized labor is of very modern applica- 
tion," the first case of the kind having been decided in 1868. 
In that case, and in all the other English cases so far as I 
have been able to learn, equity was invoked, not to preserve 
public rights or punish public wrongs, but to maintain the 
property rights of private litigants. In this country only one 
reported case prior to 1890 has been found in which an in- 
junction was issued to restrain workmen from interference 
with business, and that exception was based on the ground 
that a continuing trespass to land might be restrained. 
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A violation of an injunction is a contempt of the court on 
whose order it was issued. The penalty for contempt is 
fine or imprisonment. The determination of whether there 
has been a violation (and this is the important thing) rests 
exclusively with the chancellor. He who is charged with 
contempt must appear in person and without right to be heard 
by counsel; he may not demand a public trial by jury; he 
may not demand to be brought face to (ace with the witnesses, 
or to publicly discuss the admissibility of evidence; he has 
no right to a review of the proceedings, no appeal to the par- 
doning power ; the amount of his punishment is not measured 
by any fixed standard but is in the discretion of the chancel- 
lor. And when that discretion has been exercised, the only 
remedy for its abuse, howsoever tyrannical or corrupt, is by 
impeachment before the legislature. No one questions the 
wisdom of this rule of summary and arbitrary punishment 
for contempt, unparalleled though it is in English or Ameri- 
can judicature as an exercise of authority. It is an awful 
power, but it is helpful, if it is not essential, to the mainte- 
nance of the respect in which must be held the courts of civ- 
ilization. 

The case In Re Debs, Petitioner, is the one in which the use 
of the injunction in the settlement of labor troubles, has 
received the latest, most authoritative and most far-reaching; 
endorsement. The only reason for considering, at this time,! 
any other case, is that otherwise the impression might bej 
left that the decision in the Debs case is more comprehensive 
than it in fact is. i 

The case of Arthur vs. Oakes. decided in October, 1894,1 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals, defines more clearly and ' 
authoritatively than any other the limits beyond which equity ■ 
courts will not take jurisdiction to interfere by injunction in 
the settlement of labor difficulties. The two cases, the for- 
mer affirmatively, the latter negatively, furnish the present 
status of labor and the injunction, Arthur vs, Oakes was the . 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company case in which Judge I 
Jenkins of Wisconsin issued an injunction enjoining all the j 
enaployfis of the receivers of that road from "combining and 
conspiring to quit, with or without notice, the service of said 
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receivers, with the object and intent of crippling the property 
in their custody, or embarrassing the operation of said rail- 
road, and from so quitting the service of the said receivers, 
with or without notice, as to cripple the property, or prevent 
or hinder the operation of said railroad/* An appeal was 
taken and the Circuit Court of Appeals, by Justice Harlan, 
decided that a court of equity will not, under any circum- 
stances, by injunction, prevent an individual from quitting 
the personal service of another. It was therefore held that 
Judge Jenkins had erred in enjoining the employ6s from so 
quitting the service of the receivers, as to cripple the prop- 
erty or prevent or hinder the operation of the railroad. It was 
held that an injunction would not be issued even if the quitting 
were in violation of a contract. Neither would it be issued 
on the ground that the employ6s concerned were engaged in 
a quasi-public enterprise like the running of a railroad. The 
fact, in other words, that em ploy 6s of a railroad are threat- 
ening to quit under circumstances that show bad faith on 
their part and show a reckless disregard of the convenience 
and interests of both their employer and the public, does not 
justify a departure from the general rule that an equity court 
will compel, by injunction, the performance of personal ser- 
vice. The employ6s of the receivers of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company had the right, the employ6s of any rail- 
yroad, of any corporation or individual, have the right, to con- 
( fer with each other on the subject of a proposed reduction in 
wages or on any other similar subject and to withdraw in a 
body from their employment, in other words, to strike, 
because of the proposed reduction, and to strike without 
any reference whatever to the necessarily injurious eflFect on 
their employer's business or on the public's convenience. 
This is their right only, of course, in the abscnse of any con- 
tractual relationship binding them to do otherwise. But if 
such a contractual relationship does exist so as to curtail 
] their right to quit, then the quitting may be a legal wrong, 
I but it is not such a wrong as equity will interfere to prevent 
by injunction. 

It may not be amiss to step aside at this point for a minute 
to remark that, while an affirmance of Judge Jenkins' decis- 
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ion would have been generally regarded as alarmingly sub- 
versive in that it would have handed over to the employing 
class the personal liberty of the employed class, yet, on the 
other hand, the reversal of the decision affords a fit pausing 
ground on which to reflect how considerable a portion of the 
personal liberty of society "has, by the modern decisions, 
been handed over in trust to labor organizations." I say | 
"modem" decisions, for be it remembered that until the 
present century, a combination of workmen to raise the rate 
of wages by any means whatever was at common law a crim- 
inal conspiracy. What an astonishing evolution — will we 
not rather say revolution — between the beginning of the cen- 
tur)^ and the first year of its tenth decade when Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge decided that : " To tell an employer that 
if he employs workmen of a certain sort the workmen of 
another sort in his employ will be told to leave him ; and to 
tell the men, when the employer will not give way, to leave 
their work," is not intimidation and consequently not illegal. 

But to return to the Northern Pacific injunction, it was 
held farther on appeal, that Judge Jenkins had properly 
enjoined the employ6s of the receivers from combining and 
conspiring, with the object and intent, not simply of quitting 
the service because of the reduction of wages, but of crip- 
pling the property and embarrassing the operation of the 
railroad. The quitting was not, could not be, enjoined, but 
the combining and conspiring with the object of injuring the 
property was properly enjoined. 

In the case In Re Debs, Petitioner, an injunction had been 
ordered by Judges Woods and Grosscup commanding Debs 
and all persons combining and conspiring with him and all 
persons whomsoever to refrain from any interference with 
interstate commerce or the transportation of the mails on any 
of the named railroads. An information for an attachment 
against Debs was filed, and, on hearing before Judge Woods, 
he was found guilty of contempt in that he had violated the 
order of the injunction and he was sentenced to imprison- 
ment. Having been committed to jail, he applied to the 
Supreme Court of the United States for a writ of habeas 
corpus. The writ was denied May 2T^ 1895, the opinion 
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being written by Mr. Justice Brewer. It was decided that 
the entire strength of the nation including, if an emergency 
arises, the army of the nation and all its military, may be 
used in any part of the land to brush away all obstructions 
to the freedom of interstate commerce and the transportation 
of the mails. The second question considered by the court 
was, ** Is there no other alternative than the use of force on 
the part of the executive authorities whenever obstructions 
arise to the freedom of interstate commerce or the transpor- 
tation of mails ? " It was decided that there is an alternative 
and that the alternative is an appeal to the courts for an 
injunction which will be enforced if necessary by punishment 
for contempt. Further, it was held that an injunction might 
properly be issued in aid of the executive without regard to 
whether the government's property was endangered and 
without regard to whether the acts enjoined were criminal. 

That this decision was without precedent, either in this 
country or in England, and involved a distinct extension of 
the use of the injunction is evidenced by the fact that Judge 
Woods expressly disclaimed the responsibility, while assert- 
ing the probable rightfulness, of deciding the case on the 
grounds which exclusively controlled the Supreme Court, 
and based his decision on a statute which was not even con- 
sidered in Mr. Justice Brewer's opinion — a statute, by the 
way, known as the anti-trust laWy which had been passed in 
1890 largely at the instance of the labor organizations to con- 
trol the railroads who thus, ironically enough, turned on 
their enemies with the very club that had been fashioned for 
their own undoing. 

So much then by way of statement of the legal conditions 
which the bill seeks to change. 

In a consideration of the bill two political questions present 
themselves : first, is the injunction efficient to prevent irre- 
parable injury to property resulting from criminal conspira-" 
cies, and, second, if efficient, is it the only method, or by so 
much the best method as to justify its use ? 

What then are the facts as to the efficiency of the injunc- 
tion? 

The first injunction, so far as I know, at all similar to that 
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in the Debs case, was that issued in 1892 by judge Beatty of \/ 
Idaho. It restrained the defendants from entering the com- 
plainant's mines and from interfering by force, threats, intimi- 
dation or otherwise with their operation. During the night 
following the issuance of the injunction and despite it, seventy 
non-union miners who had been ordered out of the district 
and were escaping through the snow across the mountains 
were attacked by strikers and were shot or drowned. 

What was the success of the injunction in the Pullman 
strike ? The Chicago Tribune of July 3, 1894, said : 

" ' To hell with the government,' ' To hell with the courts,' 
was the reponse of a mob of two thousand rioters last night 
at Blue Island when United Slates Marshal Arnold read the '^ 
injunction issued by United Stales Judges Woods and Gross- 
cup restraining them from interfering with the operation of 
the Rock Island and twenty other railroads. Then the 
rioters howled defiance at the Marshal and his deputies and 
promptly violated the injunction by throwing a box car 
across the track and stopping all traffic for the night," 

The next day the Tribune reported that one of the federal 
judges had discussed the situation with the District Attorney 
and the special counsel for the government and, after decid- 
ing " that further efforts to start trains by means of an order -^ 
of court was useless," had united in a call on the Attorney 
General for troops. After July second, the date of the issu- 
ance of the injunction, the rioting became more and more 
disastrous. July tenth, a special grand jury returned indict- 
ments against Debs and sixteen others for conspiracy to 
impede the United States mails and they were immediately 
arrested. On July seventeenth, after the strike had failed and 
the rioting subsided, after the emergency which had evoked 
equity's preventive jurisdiction. Debs and his associates were 
arrested for contempt and on September fifth their hearing 
began. 

Is it not clear then that the injunction is at least of doubtful j 
efficiency as a preventive? And why should it be expected ' 
to be otherwise? An injunction against the commission of^X' 
crime does not prevent except as it forbids that which is 
already forbidden by law. Is there aught in the injunction 
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to stay crime other than the fear of punishment for violation 
of an order, and why should that fear be more preventive 
than the fear of punishment for the violation of a criminal 
law ? In civil cases the injunction does mean something, it 
means much, " because after the writ issues what was before 
a mere violation of civil or contract right subjecting a party 
to an action for damages, becomes a contempt of court and 
punishable criminally as such." I have asked only whether 
the injunction is not of doubtful efficiency, have thus qualified 
the question, because it is assumed that no one would defend 
for a moment the issuance of an injunction except in the 
expectation that it would be efficient as a preventive. For if 
it were not expected to prevent, then the only reason for its 
issuance would be that thereby the power of equity to punv3h 
summarily might be called forth. That any federal judge 
would seek thus deliberately to deny public trial by jury, 
there certainly is no present danger. Indeed the severest, 
and I believe the untruest, thing that has been said about the 
[Debs injunction is that it was issued without expectation 
[that it would be efficient as a preventive and only for the 
purpose of furnishing thereby a ** specious pretext for put- 
ting alleged ringleaders upon trial deprived of all rights 
' guaranteed by the constitution to those accused of crime." 

Concede, however, what, in view of the history given, 
seems a large concession, that, an injunction may be issued 
against labor conspirators with reasonable expectation that 
it will prevent irreparable injury to property, is it true (com- 
ing to the second question) that the injunction is the only 
remedy or by so much the best remedy that its use is justi* 
fied? 

To the first part of this question the answer obviously 
must be that it is not the only method. For, as the very 
term imports, criminal conspiracy is a crime, and he who is 
guilty of it is subject to indictment and arrest. As we have 
seen. Debs was indicted and arrested as a criminal a week 
• before he was arrested for contempt. The injunction is not 
the only method. 

Is it the best method ? There are at least two objections 
to it ; first, if it does not actually infringe, it has a dangerous 
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■ance of mfringing, one of the fundamental guaranties / 
of personal liberty — the right to trial by jury, — and, second, 
it tends to impair an already insufficient confidence in our 
criminal procedure. 

In considering the first objection it is to be remembered 
that the bill of rights of our constitution provides that in all 
criminal prosecutions the accused shall have the right to a 
speedy pubh'c trial by an impartial jury of the district 
wherein the crime shall have been committed; shall have 
the right to be informed of the nature and the cause of the 
accusation, to be confronted with the witnesses against him, 
to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his 
favor, and to have the assistance of counsel. In answer to 
the objection it is said that it is to those accused of crime 
that trial by jury is thus guaranteed, not to those alleged to 
be in contempt of court for violation of an injunction. This 
is of course true. Debs went to jail, not because he was i 
guilty of crime, but because he had violated Judge Woods* I 
order that he should refrain from crime. That is, perhaps, a ' 
sufficient legal answer. But is it a sufficient political answerP 
Distinctions which satisfy lawyers will not necessarily satisfy 
the unprofessional. A very great many common people, 
many uncommon people, and not a few able lawyers believe 
that lo sentence a man to jail because he has violated an 
order to refrain from crime and to deny him a trial by jury 
for the reason that he is not accused of crime is a distinction / 
so fine as to be a distinction without a difference. Whether 
there is a difference or not, it is to be remembered that, while 
it is less important, yet it is not vastly less important, that the 
fundamental guaranties should seem to be invaded than that 
they should be invaded actually and substantially. And in 
view of the fact that the belief that an invasion, insidious and 
covert, is threatened by the new use of the injunction, is so 
general and so all but universal among the laboring men, it can, 
I think, be fairly said that its use is dangerous in its seeming, 
if not in its actuality. By " dangerous " I do not mean that 
we are in danger, or that we can seem to any but foolish 
alarmists to be in danger, of an early repetition of that exten- 
sion of equity jurisdiction in crime which three centuries ago 
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led Lord Coke to characterize the Star Chamber as a " court 
of criminal equity." No such danger can overtake us or 
remotely approach us so long as our federal judiciary is of 
that superlatively high standard that has uniformly been 
maintained. But it is well — is it not — to consider tendencies. 
They may be dangerous, in seeming or in actuality, as well 
as the results to which they point howsoever afar. Mr. Jus- 
tice Bradley said in Boyd vs. United States : " It may be that 
it is the obnoxious thing in its mildest and least repulsive 
form ; but illegitimate and unconstitutional practices get their 
first footing in this way, namely, by silent approaches and 
^slight deviations from legal modes of procedure." Doubt- 
less it will go without the saying that in what has preceded, 
no intimation has been intended that in the Debs case exact 
justice, nay, justice tempered with an exceeding abundance 
of mercy, was not done. Mr. Erwin, counsel for Debs, 
silenced any maudlin criticism which might otherwise have 
proceeded from silly people by saying in argument that 
Judge Woods had presided in the case with a fairness 
which commanded respect and satisfaction. But, of course, 
all this and the fact, besides, that probably there is not on the 
federal bench anywhere to-day a judge who would not have 
presided with equal fairness, if not with equat ability, does 
not preclude the possibility of a similar emergency being en- 
countered by a judge of the kind that is not unknown in our 
State courts. It was to preclude such possibilities of danger 
to personal liberty through judicial timidity, caprice, irrita- 
bility or corruption, that the ** inestimable privilege of trial 
by jury " was guaranteed by the constitution. " This privi- 
lege," said Mr. Justice Davis, in the Milligan case, ** is a vital 
principle, underlying the whole administration of criminal 
justice ; it is not held by sufferance, and cannot be frittered 
away on any plea of state or political necessity. When peace 
prevails and the authority of the government is undisputed, 
there is no difficulty of preserving the safeguards of liberty ; 
for the ordinary modes of trial are never neglected, and no 
one wishes it otherwise ; but if society is disturbed by civil 
commotion, if the passions of man are aroused and the 
restraints of law weakened, if not disregarded, these safe- 
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guards need, and should receive, the watchful care of those 
intrusted with the guardianship of the constitution and laws. 
In no other way can we transmit to posterity, unimpaired, 
the blessings of liberty, consecrated by the sacrifices of the 
revolution." 

The suggestion which occurs in connection with the sec- 
ond objection is that public confidence in our criminal pro- 
ceedure is already lamentably weak, and that anything is 
important which tends to the increase of this weakness. 
Does not the issuance by equity courts of injunctions against 
crime, on the ground that property is endangered, increase 
this lack of confidence in the criminal courts? At the time of 
the issuance by Judges Woods and Grosscup of the omnibus 
injunction, Debs was, by the very allegations uf the bill for 
an injunction, guilty of crime — he was guilty of criminal con- 
spiracy. Indeed, the jurisdiction of the case was, as has been 
said, based on criminal conspiracy and the irreparable injury 
likely to result to property Irom such conspiracy. Not only 
Debs, but every other person who interfered with or coun- 
selled interference with the United States mail, every person 
who destroyed or counselled the destruction of property in 
Chicago, every riotor and every inciter to riot, was guilty of 
crime and subject to arrest and punishment. If it was found 
that the criminal laws could not be enforced by the marshals, 
there was exactly as much authority for calling out the mili- 
tary in aid of criminal process as there was for calling it out in 
aid of civil process. Is not the use of civi! process under these 
conditions equivalent to a statement to the world that our 
criminal judicature has broken down or is not deemed ade- 
quate under strain ? That it is inadequate is already too gener- 
ally and too dangerously believed. This belief, which finds its 
farthermost outcome in lynching and whitecapism is similar 
in essence, I take it, to the apparently increasing distrust of 
legislatures which manifests itself in vastly extended minute- 
ness of constitutional prohibition. A constitutional conven- 
tion nowadays does not go about its work in a large, general- 
principle way as did the constitutional conventions of our 
grandfathers and their fathers. We have come, as has been 
suggested, to be a good deal afraid of democracy and afraid 
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of some of our institutions like trial by jury. In Iowa they 
became so afraid of trial by jury that they enacted a prohibi- 
tory law declaring the sale of intoxicating liquors to be a 
nuisance which might be restrained by injunction and pun- 
ished by the chancellor as contempt. 

Another element of this objection to the new use of the 
injunction is that it tends to exalt the mandate of a court 
over the law, tends to an implication that there is in the 
order of a chancellor greater sanctity than in the common or 
statute law, tends to the overlooking of the crime. Debs has 
served a righteous sentence for disobeying Judge Woods* 
order. He has suffered no whit of punishment for a das- 
tardly violation of the criminal laws of this country. Other- 
wise, you say, he would have been twice punished for that 
which was virtually one offence. If that be true, then let 
him be punished for the violation of that which is general 
and paramount rather than for that which is special, sub- 
sidiary and, may I not say, less sacred. A lawyer of some 
distinction has been quoted as sayingv that, " When the 
injunction comes out and it is served, every man feels that 
he is going against the law, if he disobeys its mandate ; he 
feels that he is guilty." That sentiment, the sentiment that 
a judicial edict adds anything to the mandate of the law, 
is, I submit, pernicious. 

' In conclusion, it is suggested that in cases of criminal con- 
spiracy involving large bodies of laboring men it is better 
that criminals be treated as criminals, that the process of the 
criminal courts be used conformably with all these guaran- 
ties which centuries of free living, clear thinking and bloody 
fighting have given us and that then, if need be, the whole 
energy of the nation be expended in the enforcement of that 
process, that this is better than that acknowledgment should 
be made of the inability to enforce our criminal laws, and the 
military called out to support the dignity of a chancellor. 
Not that his dignity must not be supported at all hazards, 
but that it should not be jeopardized by leaving him in a 
position in which, on application, he must issue impotent 
orders to criminals to refrain from crime. 

Evans Woollen. 

Indianapolis. 



THE SITUATION IN COLORADO. 

THE free-silver delirium tremens of Colorado has passed. 
The State has literally taken " the gold cure." This 
will be hotly disputed. We shall be told that Colorado is 
still loyal to silver, and that, even in the gold-camps, there is 
practical unanimity in favor of free silver coinage. That is 
unquestionably true. Yet, on the other hand, any keen 
observer must admit that the intense heat and sweep of feel- 
ing which existed a few years ago is greatly subdued. A 
more reasonable state of mind prevails. The frenzied 
resolutions which were passed in Denver when the Indian 
mints were closed, and the excited mental state which culmi- 
nated in the famous " blood to the bridles " speech, now 
seem to belong to another epoch. This change is most nat- 
ural. The supreme energies of the State had been centred 
in one direction. The prosperity of the Commonwealth was 
based on silver-mining. It was believed in good faith that 
any interference with the artificial legislative props which 
were supposed to maintain the price of silver, would be dis- 
astrous to the State. Unfortunately, — and this constitutes a 
great blessing for practical politicians, — the people have very 
poor memories. It ought not to be very hard to recall the 
strenuous fight made by our western Senators to prevent the 
repeal of the Sherman law. The editors of our leading 
Colorado papers felt sure that the repeal of that law would 
at once reduce the value of silver to at least 40 cents an 
ounce. Prominent Colorado merchants believed it, and 
gloomily foretold the coming destruction of the State. No 
wonder then that public feeling ran beyond all reasonable 
bounds. A pamphlet issued by the writer at the time (Oct. 
12, 1893) contained the following paragraph : 

**The question which presents itself home to every man in 
Colorado is: 'What efiect will the repeal of the Sherman 
Bill have upon the price of silver?* I reply that I do not 
know and that ho man can know. I believe that the fear of 
the consequences will turn out very much as in the case of 
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the man who fell down a well in the dark. Terribly fright- 
ened, he caught hold of the well-rope and hung on all night. 
Finally he became exhausted and let go, and was agreeably 
startled to find that he had been hanging only two inches 
from the bottom. My impression is that after the repeal 
silver will first fall slightly, very slightly ; that it will then 
rise to approximately the present price, and I should not be 
surprised if it rose and permanently remained above the 
present price." 

At the end of June, 1893, four months before the repeal of 
the Sherman law, silver stood at 62 cents an ounce; in March 
1894, four months after the repeal, it touched its lowest price, 
575^ cents an ounce. To-day (April 28th, 1896), its quotation 
is 685^ cents. This maintenance and even advance of the 
price of silver in the last two years has contributed some- 
what to dull the edge of Colorado feeling on the silver 
question. 

One of the strange facts of the present condition of public 
opinion in Colorado is the current belief that the free silver 
sentiment is steadily growing throughout the country. No 
comparison seems to be made with the past. On July 8, 
1890, Senator Teller spoke as follows in the United States 
Senate : ** I agree with the Senator from Texas that two 
thirds of the American people to-day are in favor of the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver, and I predict here now, 
whether I shall be a member of the Fifty-second Congress or 
not, that there will be a majority in the next House of Repre- 
sentatives in favor of the free coinage of silver." Was that 
prediction realized? Surely if there is any weather-vane 
which indicates the veering of American sentiment on any 
public question, it is our National House of Representatives. 
In the light of this, the following figures ought to be crush- 
ingly convincing as to the steady drift of public opinion in 
this country ; 

NATIONAL HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

1890, majority against free coinage i 

1892, " " " " 18 

1893, " " " " 130 

1896, " " " " 215 



1896] 
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When such facts are pointed out to Colorado men, they 
speak, in reply, of Administrative pressure.— of Wall street 
influences, and most vaguely as to the body of the people 
favoring the free silver policy. They are prone to believe 
that, as noted above, the people are gradually being con- 
verted on this question, that even if they fail in the election 
of 1896, they are sure to elect a free silver President in 1900. 
It will, therefore, be a thousand pities if the national election 
this year is not fought out squarely on the financial issue. 
The fact that both the great polilical parties may declare 
against the free silver experiment, will not satisfy the far 
west. The battle must once for all turn on this one issue, 
and then this disturbing spectre will be laid to rest forever. 

One of the strange characteristics of man is his intense 
desire to dignify his motives. It is the highest compliment 
to nobility of purpose. The soul, when it swerves from the 
highest path, cannot bear to look at its own nakedness, and 
hastens to put on fig-leaves of its own devising. The relig- 
ious bigot who is ready to persecute his free-thinking 
neighbor justifies himself by self-persuasinn that he is con- 
cerned for his neighbor's soul and for the glory of God. The 
secessionist leaders repelled the thought of being influenced 
by property in slaves and maintained that they were battling 
solely for the right of self-government. The protectionist 
manufacturer is enraged at any intimation that he has an eye 
to his own interests, and talks incessantly of his devotion to 
the wages of American labor. The Colorado leaders to-day 
indignantly fling off the charge that the object of free silver 
coinage is a selfish desire to advance the price of silver, and 
they claim devotion to the general welfare of the human 
race as the mainspring of their aclicins. No doubt they 
believe it in all sincerity. The capacity of the human mind 
for self-persuasion when the pocket influences the brain is 
most extraordinary. And yet, one would suppose that a fair- 
minded western man would be struck by the curious fact, 
that in the United States the further one gets removed from 
silver mines the more this desire to benefit the race by free 
silver coinage grows weaker and weaker. Is then philan- 
thropy confined to the far West? Of a certainty, underlying 
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selfishness is not so confined, as any one may determine who 
will study the gold accumulations of the national banks in 
these years when the Government has been so sorely strained 
to maintain its gold reserve. 

In all fairness it must be said that the intelligent Colora- 
doan understands the "silver question" far better than his 
fellow-citizen of equal intelligence in the East. His conclu- 
sions may be all wrong, but he is much more familiar with 
the history and data of the question. This is not surprising 
in view of the fact that it has been the burning question of 
these western States for many years. Certain great facts 
stand out clearly to the western mind. There is and has 
been a world-wide financial disturbance and some adequate 
cause. Prices have fallen most decidedly and most disas- 
trously in the past twenty-five years. The improvements in 
production and distribution will account for a great deal, but 
not for all. The purchasing power of gold has appreciated. 
The farmer who has been compelled to renew his loan again 
and again assuredly has more difficulty to make both ends 
pieet. Much can be said on the other side, of course, but we 
should recognize and acknowledge the cold facts. The cure 
is not independent free silver coinage. Far from it ! Such 
a cure would be a hundred-fold worse than the disease. In 
the progress of the race no currency was ever demonetized, 
the demonetization of which did not produce hardship and 
financial disturbance. Even the demonetization of wampum 
in the New Netherlands caused financial uneasiness and 
distress for some twenty-five years, beginning about 1641.* 

The Franco-Prussian war and the victory of Germany 
precipitated the demonetization of silver in our genera- 
tion. The world-question is: whether this silver demoneti- 
zation did not come too soon in the evolution of human 
affairs. Eventually, to be sure, all will right itself. Just 
now Asiatic civilization is reaping enormous benefits from 
the financial situation ; yet wages have advanced and are 
advancing in the Orient; silver, owing to decreased pro- 
duction and increased Asiatic demand, will rise very con- 

^ See pamphlet '* Involution of Wampum as Currency" by Hon. S. W. Rosen- 
dale, Albany, N. Y. 
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siderably in price in the nest ten years, and other means will 
readily be found to fill any possible deficiency in the media 
of exchange. Meanwhile, if the nations of Europe will not 
realize that the demonetization of silver has been premature 
and will not join in an eSort towards international bi-metal- 
lism, no nation is better fitted to endure the temporary strain 
than the United States, provided we, financially, put our 
house in order. Given a wise currency system, no barriers 
to our exchange of commodities with other nations, a con- 
servative, business-like Congressional representation, and 
nothing can prevent the energy and wealih-earning capacity 
of our seventy million of people from rapidly floating us 
into a tide of prosperity. 

As before said, this silver question must be fought out as 
a distinct issue before the West will be satisfied. There 
should be no word-jugglery in the national conventions. If 
the Republicans were to nominate Reed on a positive, clearly 
expressed, anti-free coinage platform, and the Democrats 
should nominate Bland on a clean cut free silver platform, it 
would be a blessing for the nation. Gold Standard Demo- 
crates would then of course vote the Republican ticket, and 
the Free Silver Republicans would vote the Democratic 
ticket. If the free silver party were then crushingly defeated, 
the intelligence of Colorado would frankly recognize the 
futility of further agitation, would accept the national judg- 
ment as a finality, and would be satisfied to shelve the ques- 
tion forever. 

Should both of the two great parties nominate an anti- 
free silver man for President, the Colorado delegations will 
probably bolt the conventions. Alt honor to them if they 
do! Every current of independence in political action is a 
gain. So long as Colorado sincerely believes that the pre- 
dominant issue is free silver, so long should she refuse to 
divide on other issues, If neither party nominates a free sil- 
ver candidate, no doubt a free silver party will be organized 
in Colorado to prevent the State from falling into the hands 
of the Populists. The regime of Waite is not forgotten in 
this State, Men shudder as they think of it. 
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In the beginning of this discursive article, I spoke of Colo- 
rado having taken the ''gold cure." There is no doubt but 
that the drop in the price of silver was a blessing in disguise 
to this State. The total lack of interest which now prevails 
here as to silver-mining is almost incomprehensible to any 
one who remembers the condition of five years ago. The 
whole intense energy of the State has turned itself to gold- 
mining, and the results are already astonishing, and will grow 
more so with every year. Cripple Creek is at present the 
principal gold camp of the State. That scepticism should 
still exist in the East as to these gold fields is not surprising. 
No community could be more sceptical on the subject than 
for a very longtime was Colorado Springs itself. The writer 
well remembers that late in the year 1891, a gentleman asked 
him to join in the purchase of the*i6o acres on part of which 
the city of Cripple Creek now stands for the sum of $16,000. 
It seemed an absurd price. Within the last months single 
lots, containing less than one twelfth of an acre, have been 
sold in Cripple Creek for $15,000. The best mines are owned 
by Colorado Springs citizens, and nothing but the deposit in 
our banks of checks paid by smelters could convince us that 
a great gold camp lay at our very doors. After Colorado 
Springs definitely realized the possibilities of this new gold 
district, the people of Denver continued in their condition of 
sceptical unbelief for fully another year. Finally they 
awoke to the facts, and in good time the people of Chicago 
and of New York will also realize that Cripple Creek is the 
center of a great gold-producing district. Its gross product 
last year had a value of $8,000,000. Development is going 
on steadily, more capital is being applied to exploration^ 
large economies are being made in mining, milling and smelt- 
ing, and the advantageous results will declare themselves 
before the close of this year. 

All over the State gold mines are being discovered. The 
silver camps, with few exceptions, are becoming gold camps* 
During the past year large mills have been erected which 
treat gold ores at a far lower price than was ever known in 
Colorado before. This year many additional mills will be 
constructed. The prospecting and developing which will 
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be most vigorously prosecuted in our mountains this sum- 
mer, will bring to light many new rich gold deposits. The 
world demands gold and Colorado will do its full share to 
supply the demand. This State is so exceedingly rich in its 
resources, its people are so energetic and wide awake, that 
its future cannot but be exceedingly bright. A high grade 
of intelligence prevails. This might be doubted by anyone 
who chanced to read the spasms of enthusiasm in the Denver 
press concerning Senator Tillman during his recent visit. 
But it must be remembered that Coloradoans to their natu- 
ral enthusiasm join a spirit of hospitality which is boundless. 
In the exercise of hospitality the fervor of the heart is apt 
to over-balance the cooler suggestions of the brain. When 
Cardinal Satolli visited Colorado a few weeks ago a similar 
hysterically-hospitable spirit prevailed. 

We often hear hear of the Colorado " boomer." It is not 
surprising. Nature is herself a ** boomer " out here. The 
mighty mountains and vast stretches of prairie stimulate the 
imagination. The almost unbroken sunshine excites hope 
and courage. The tingling ozone-laden mountain atmosphere 
breeds energy and activity. A great race must surely evolve 
from such exceptional natural environments. The faults of 
hot-headed, impetuous youth still prevail. These will be 
softened with time. When this free silver fever shall have 
definitely and irrevocably passed away, then will this State 
enjoy an era of prosperity which will be dazzling in its 
brilliancy ; and then will the people of Colorado realize the 
blessing of their defeat in a cause for which they have fought 
so long and so bravely, just as the children of the South 
to-day, with clearer, brighter vision, exult that victory did 
not come to their fathers in the great rebellion. 

Louis R. Ehrich. 

Colorado Springs. 



THE INCOME-TAX DECISION. 

THERE are at least three reasons, each sufficient in itself, 
why the judgment of the Supreme Court in the income 
tax cases will not stand as a final settlement of the direct tax 
problem. 

First, because nothing less than a substantially unanimous 
decision can have the effect of permanently depriving Con- 
gress of a power which it has exercised and has maintained 
before that court for nearly one hundred years. 

Second, because the opinion, in its contempt of precedent, 
furnishes the appropriate weapon for its own destruction. 
Mr. Choate's epigram about nothing being decided until it 
is decided right, hangs conspicuously on the walls of the 
court room, and whenever the time is ripe we may expect to 
see fulfilled the language of Scripture, that " they who take 
the sword shall perish by the sword." 

In the third place, the effect of the decision is to impair, in 
some degree at least, the federal power of taxing property. 
To that extent it clogs the machinery of the national defence, 
and for this reason also it is foredoomed. 

The Chief Justice, it is true, as well as all the counsel for 
the plaintiffs, affirmed that apportioned taxation was just as 
efficacious for the needs of the government as uniform taxa- 
tion. In this respect, as will not be difficult to show, the 
court and counsel were wrong ; and the very great import- 
ance which they attached to the result of the case clearly 
indicates a consciousness that they were wrong. . For if they 
were right, the whole question was simply, whether one who 
admitted that his income might be taxed in a certain sum 
should pay that sum under one or the other mode of assess- 
ment ; a question which, except for the purpose of escaping 
the particular tax under discussion, was quite immaterial 
either to the taxpayer or to the government. It was imma- 
terial to the taxpayer, because it was affirmed that Congress 
might and could turn around the next day, and, upon proper 
computation, lay an apportioned income tax which would 
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produce exactly the same effect on the plaintiflfs as did the 
Wilson bill : and it was immaterial to the government 
because, as they said, one of these modes of taxation was 
just as efficacious as the other. 

Upon the case, as thus put up, the only constitutional result 
of the decision, so far as the plaintiffs were concerned, was 
that if they were to pay a two per cent, income tax, other 
people in other States must at the same time pay at a higher 
or lower rate ; and so far as the government was concerned, 
its only result was the necessity of expending a vast amount 
of time and money in taking a census of incomes throughout 
the United States, for the purpose of finding out what par- 
ticular scale of injustice should be applied to the case in 
hand. 

If such were in truth the onlj- consequences of the case, the 
decision might stand ; but if its real consequence is practically 
and technically to annul the power of the federal government 
to tax the property of its citizens, then it must fall as soon 
as a national emergency arises, and how suddenly that may 
happen we have already, since the opinion was handed down, 
had one occasion to realize. 

For the reasons given, the direct tax question may fairly 
be regarded as still unsettled, and that, if true, is a sufficient 
excuse for directing attention to one or two consequences 
of apportioning taxes on property according to population, 
and to a single criticism of the reasoning of the opinion, 
which may or may not be suggestive of the constitutional 
intent. In the first place, as to the theory of apportioned 
taxes. 

Some confusion appears in the opinion, as well as in the 
arguments, between taxes on individual property and taxes 
on the States. Mr. Choate, for example, asserted, as illustrat- 
ing the claimed injustice of the Wilson income tax, that four- 
fifths of it would be paid by the States of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts; whereas he should 
have said, that citizens of the United States residing in those 
States would pay four-fifths of the tax. The distinction is 
important, because the unit of taxation is not the State, but 
the individual of a certain class, or, if you choose, property 
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of a certain kind and value, and the fact that four-fifths of the 
owners of that property live in this or that section of the 
country is equitably irrelevant. 

Let us, therefore, keep in mind two points : that in exer- 
cising its undoubted right to tax the property of its citizens^ 
the United States is presumably in a direct relation of sover- 
eignty to the taxpayer as its own subject, and not as a citizen 
of this or the other State ; and that the grant by the States 
and the people, in express terms, of the general power to lay 
and collect taxes, without any \yords of limitation whatever, 
includes on its face a grant of power to lay taxes on property 
in the ordinary way, at a uniform rate per cent, on assessed 
values, barring such exemptions and exceptions as may result 
from a lawful exercise of legislative discretion. The burden 
of the argument is therefore on those who seek by implication 
to restrain this express grant. 

Mr. Choate's allegation of unfairness was not directed to 
this ordinary mode of taxation, but to the consequences of 
high exemptions, and the point was made that Congress 
might so exercise an unlimited taxing power as to oppress 
wealth in a very unreasonable way, and he put the case of a 
twenty per cent, tax on incomes over $50,000 as a horrible 
example of what might happen in the future if the Court did 
not then interfere. His remedy was to apportion taxes on 
property, — but let us see what the consequence of that mode 
of taxation would be. 

Take the simplest case of a tax on the total wealth of the 
country. A definite sum to be raised must first be fixed 
upon and divided among the several States according to 
their population in 1890. The amount which must be col- 
lected in each State having been ascertained, the next step is 
to take a census of all the taxable wealth in the United 
States. When this is done, and not until then, the rate per 
cent, of tax in each State can be ascertained by dividing the 
sum apportioned to each State by the aggregate taxable 
wealth within the State. Taking the per capita wealth of 
Rhode Island and South Carolina in 1890 as a basis for esti- 
mate, we find that in Rhode Island there was $19459 to each 
individual, and in South Carolina, $348 ; from which it is 
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apparent that an apportionment which would produce a rate 
of one per cent, in Rhode Island would produce a rate of 
over four per cent, in South Carolina, and if small holdings 
were exempted, the probability is that the disproportion 
would be much greater. I am dealing with the figures only 
for the purpose of illustrating the mathematical law, which 
is as follows : Let A equal the apportionment to any State ; 
V, the total value of the property proposed to be taxed in 
the State ; P, the population of the State, and X, the rate per 

cent, of taxation required to produce A. Manifestly, X=— . 

The greater the value of taxable properly in the State, the 
less the rate of taxation. But since A, the apportionment, 
varies directly as P, the population, it is also true that 

p 
X= — , which may be expressed by saying that the rate per 

cent, of apportioned taxes on any species of property will 
vary in each State inversely as the average per capita value 
of the property taxed. 

The discussion seems to stop here with a sudden jolt. 
Bearing in mind that we are dealing with the simple case of 
a popular sovereignty (axing the property of its own citi- 
zens, it is almost inconceivable that such a reversal of all 
the equitable canons of taxation should have been intended. 
You might imagine a plutocracy gone mad laying taxes on 
the theory that the poorer a district was the higher its rate 
of taxation should be, but it is difficult to imagine such a 
thing of the Convention which framed the Constitution or of 
the people who adopted it. 

It results also from the inherent vice of this law, that any 
marked inequality in the distribution of wealth renders the 
consequences of apportioning taxes on property so unjust as 
to amount to a moral, if not an actual, prohibition on that 
mode of taxation. 

Such is the case to-day. Take the Wilson income tax, for 
example. It is an extreme case, but it is an argumentatively 
fair one, for the Court declared the bill unconstitutional, not 
because of its exemptions, but because the tax was not laid 
by apportionment. 
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If Mr. Choate was right in saying that four-fifths of the 
incomes taxable under the Wilson bill were included in four 
States which happen to have almost exactly one-fifth of the 
total representation in Congress, then under the rule of 
apportionment, according to representation, four-fifths of the 
incomes would pay only one-fifth of the tax, and the other 
one-fifth of the incomes would have to pay the other four- 
fifths of the tax, the result of which would be as follows : 

The Wilson bill contemplated a revenue of about 
$40,000,000, and at the two per cent, rate expressed in the 
bill it must have been assumed that there was a total taxable 
income in the whole country of $2,000,000,000. Four-fifths 
of this income, according to Mr. Choate, — that is, $1,600,- 
000,000, — would, under an apportionment, have to pay one- 
fifth of the taxes, that is, $8,000,000, and the average rate of 
income tax in those four States would therefore be just one- 
half of one per cent. ; but the other $400,000,000 of income 
would have to pay the other four-fifths of the tax, — that is 
to say, $35,000,000, which would give an average rate in the 
other States of the Union of 8.75 per cent., seventeen and 
one-half times as much. Among these latter States, again, 
there would necessarily be some in which the rate would be 
very much lower than that, and others in which it would be 
very much higher ; so that Mr. Choate's horrible example of 
a possible twenty per cent, rate on a comparatively few peo- 
ple would, under an apportioned income tax, become a fact 
instead of a bugaboo. Astonishing as these figures are, yet 
this is exactly what the Supreme Court has declared that 
Congress ought to have done with the Wilson bill. 

The same inequality, to a greater or less degree, being 
never less than four or five times as high a rate in some 
States as in others, and from that minimum rising, will nec- 
essarily follow the apportionment of any tax on property of 
any kind ; and this result, which must have been easy to fore- 
see in 1787, amounts to-day to a moral prohibition of the 
apportioned taxation of property. Congress never has 
passed and never can pass a tax bill which necessarily 
involves a rate in the poorest State at least four times, and 
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more, probably ten times, as high as in the richest.' If such 
a bill could be passed, — if the Wilson bill, for example, could 
be enacted over again on the apportionment plan, with all 
its consequences of rates varying from less than onehalf per 
cent, in the richest States up to iifteen per cent, or more in 
the poorest, it would be interesting to take the sober second 
thought ol the Supreme Court upon the question, whether 
they really thought the framers of the Constitution invented 
and applied such an unheard of rule of taxing property in 
preference to the ordinary rule of uniformity, qualified by 
legislative discretion ; whether they really thought that the 
Convention intended to put such an instrument for the 
oppression of the poorer Stales into the hands of Congress. 
Another notewortliy result, to which those who advocate 
the apportionment of property taxes are fairly driven, is 
expressed by the Chief Justice in the following words: 

the power of direcl taxation without 
lesoutces as States, but ihej granted the power 
-a power jusl as efficacious 10 serve the needs 
curing (o the Slates the opportuniiy 10 pay ibo 
p froiTi ibeir own citizens in tbe most feasible 
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" Therefore, iheytthi 
regard to ibeir own condition am 
of apportioned direct taxation, 
of ibe general goTernmetit. but i 
amount apportioned and to recc 
way and in haimony wilb their systems of local gaverament." 

That is to say, the Chief Justice is forced, by the difficulty aris- 
ing out of his own argument, to impute to the States an implied 
right to annul altogether the expressed federal power, not 
only of collecting, but also of laying taxes. Such a right in 
the States would annul not only the power of collecting but 
also of laying taxes, by taking away the power to select the 
property lo be taxed, and the power to fix the rate of taxa- 
tion. The State of Connecticut, for example, might, accord- 
ing to the Chief Justice, by paying its share of an apportioned 
income tax, prevent the federal authority from collecting it, 
and might then annul the act of Congress altogether and 
recoup itself, if that were necessary, by an excise on liquor 
dealers. This amounts to a technically complete and effec- 
tive prohibition of the constitutional grant to lay and collect 
taxes. 



'All apportioned taxes bilherto laid have been laid prii 
Suttes," 3iad oot primarily on private property. 
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Finally, it is to be observed that the whole theory of appor- 
tioned taxes on property is inexplicable. Here you have a 
community agreeing that Congress may tax property, and the 
unanswerable question is, why nine-tenths of these people 
should have demanded that the other tenth should invariably 
be taxed at a less rate than themselves. Or, if you look at it 
as a State matter, why should twelve States have insisted that 
the property of their own citizens should invariably be taxed 
at a higher rate than similar property in the thirteenth State? 
It is easy to see how the delegates from the richest State 
could have found a selfish advantage in such a plan, but that 
does not explain why the rest agreed to it It is vaguely 
described as a compromise, and it is said that if inequality 
results, it is an inequality stipulated for; but why such a 
stipulation was made, or what consideration was received by 
the majority in return for stipulating to submit to higher 
taxes than the minority, nobody undertakes to explain. Mr. 
Choate did explain how apportioned taxation resulted in his 
own case in a law of protection for the benefit of property 
owners, in these words : 

" I own a house in New York. I study the Constitution and I see that it can 
be made the subject only of apportioned taxes. If that apportioned tax ii 
applied, my taxes will be less by a half or a quarter or a fifth or a tenth, as the 
case may be, than if it were a tax applied by the law of uniformity. Is not that 
an absolute and indefeasible right of the owner in every State ?" 

Let us answer that inquiry. In the first place, Mr. Choate 
is careful to say that he does not mean to abridge the federal 
power of taxing his house in any way. He agrees that Con- 
gress in the extremity of the national defence could take the 
last brick from his foundations ; but what he does mean is, 
that if Congress desires to raise a certain sum by a tax on 
houses, then his constitutional right is to have that sum 
apportioned among the several States, because he will only 
have to pay one-half as much under the rule of apportionment 
as under the rule of uniformity. That is all very well for 
Mr. Choate, but who pays the other half without which the 
sum fixed on cannot be collected ? Mr. Choate would doubt- 
less reply, that such is the absolute and indefeasible right of 
somebody who owns a similar house in South Carolina ; but 
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if you ask hira what the gentleman from South Carolina gets 
in return for the constitutional privilege of paying his own 
taxes and half of Mr. Choate's also, no answer is forthcoming. 

Yet the question is of importance. For those who assert 
that the people of South Carolina have stipulated for all time 
that their property shall be taxed at a rate from four to 
twenty times as high as property in New York St.Tte, ought 
to be able to point out some consideration moving from New 
York to South Carolina, which will adequately account for 
the alleged agreement. Yet none is suggested. It was in 
the air, as it were, though nobody liked to say so, that the 
States agreed to it for the purpose of saving their sover- 
eignty in some respect. But everybody makes haste to 
explain, before this phantom of State sovereignty can take 
any definite shape, that apportionment is not in the least a 
limitation upon the federal power to tax, but only on the 
mode of taxation, and that what was reserved was a mere 
privilege of commutation, and not an immunity. And so you 
have a flickering picture of the States solemnly sacrificing 
the principle of equality of taxation of property on the altar 
of State sovereignty, accompanied by the explanation that 
they really got nothing in return for the sacrifice, except an 
option which they omitted to express in the Constitution, and 
which they might just as well have had without sacrificing 
the principle of equal taxation at all. 

So much for a general criticism of the theory of apportion- 
ing taxes on property according to population, i have en- 
deavored to bring out but four points: that in theory it is 
vicious, and was unheard of as a mode of taxing private prop- 
erty: that in practice it must, as could readily have been 
foreseen, inevitably produce consequences so unjust as to 
morally prohibit altogether the federal taxation of wealth ; 
that those who favor it derive from their own argument an 
implied power in the States to technically and effectually 
annul acts of Congress passed in the exercise of an express 
coostitutiooal power; and finally, although inequality is ad- 
mitted to result and is said to have been stipulated for, no 
adequate consideration is suggested for the assumption by 
the poorer States of a burden too intolerable to be practically 
borne. 
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Coming now to the opiirion itself, it is sufficiently correct 
for the purpose of this discussion to say that it is founded on 
the proposition that the words "direct taxes" are to be 
taken in their natural and obvious sense at the time when 
the Constitution was framed and adopted. The meaning of 
those words is next ascertained by resorting to accepted 
definitions of text writers of that time, classing all taxes on 
property, including income taxes, as direct, and by showing 
that in the several States and in foreign governments prop- 
erty and income taxes had been included among those 
classed as direct. From this the conclusion follows smoothly 
that, therefore, an income tax is a direct tax within the natu- 
ral and obvious meaning of the Constitution, and that all the 
consequences of requiring such a tax to be apportioned 
according to population must have been foreseen and 
intended. 

Much was said in the dissenting opinions by way of criti- 
cism of this argument. Perhaps nothing sharper was said 
than the half-concealed sarcasm of Mr. Justice Harlan, that 
to describe a construction which required the reversal of a 
century of judicial precedent as "natural and obvious,'* is to 
admit that wisdom does not always dwell with the majority 
of the court. But this does not answer the argument. Nor 
would it be of any interest to rehash the dissenting opinions 
in order to "Show that an income tax was not by common con- 
sent a direct tax within the definitions of political econo- 
mists, and was not so treated in practice by the States. The 
better criticism appears to be that which follows a consider- 
ation of the tripartite character of the agreement of union. 
All the text writers were dealing with the simple case of two 
parties, the sovereign and its individual taxpayer. All the 
English and American precedents were of the same class. 
In such cases, if a tax is called direct it must be understood 
as direct with reference to individuals, because they consti- 
tute the only class of taxpayers. But the Constitution con- 
templated two classes of taxpayers, the States and individ- 
uals. Manifestly, in such a document the words " direct 
taxes," taken by themselves, may refer to taxes which are 
direct with reference to the States, or to taxes which are 
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direct with reference to individuals, and the most effective 
criticism of the Chief Justice's argument is tiiat it begs the 
question by assuming off-hand that these words relate to the 
latter class, and not to the former; whereas, that is plainly 
a question which ought to be determined by resorting to the 
context. 

The language of Section 2, in which the words in question 
first occur in the Constitution, is as follows : 

" Reprea en ta lives and din 
Stales which may be includt 
nombers," etc. 

I note briefly some reasons why the words " direct taxes " 
in this section seem to relate to taxes on States and not to 
taxes on individuals. First : The literal reading is that the 
States are the things to be represented, to be taxed, and to 
' be included within this union. The taxes are apportioned 
! among the several States, and not among citizens of the 
States. Second : As the existing confederation had no 
power whatever to tax private property, it forces the lan- 
guage out of its place to make it refer by implication to a 
power not yet expressed in the instrument, not possessed by 
the existing government, and not indicated by words of ref- 
erence. Third : This principle of representation according 
to taxation was recognized as applicable to the taxation of 
quasi.independent States united under a common head ; but 
it has always been admitted to be inapplicable to the taxa- 
tion of individual property. Corporations, for example, 
might logically claim exemption if such were the constitu- 
tional rule for taxing private property. Finally, the taxation 
of States by the rule expressed in Section 2 was the existing 
rule for taxing the States under the Confederation. Section 
2 perpetuates that mode of State taxation. It expresses the 
forma! agreement of the Slates, without which they could 
not be taxed at all, to submit under the new union to the 
same capitation tax to which they had submitted under the 
Confederation. Nobody can deny that. 
What, then, is the grammatical necessity for discovering 
I any additional meaning? What excuse remains for taking 
', these words cut of the context in which they have one rea- 
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sonable meaning, and constructing about them a stipulation 
for inequality of taxation, which is inexplicable after it has 
been imagined ? Moreover, if the word " taxes " carries any 
single consistent meaning throughout the Constitution, then 
"direct taxes," in Section 2, must mean something less than 
" taxes " without that adjective, in Section 8. Yet the opin- 
ion of the Court ignores this grammatical distinction by 
affirming that " the Constitution divided federal taxes into 
two great classes, the class of direct taxes and the class of 
duties, imposts and excises," — thus leaving no separate mean- 
ing for the generic word " taxes " without any qualification, 
in Section 8, which reads as follows : 

*' Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and ex- 
cises, to pay the debts and to provide for the common defence and general wel- 
fare of the United States ; but all duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States." 

Mr. Choate drew from this omission to require that taxes 
should be uniform the argument that all taxes, eo nomine^ 
were intended to be apportioned, and the Court followed 
him ; so that this qualifying adjective " direct " is entirely 
construed away, and Section 2 is made to read : 

" Representatives and taxes shall be apportioned among the several States." 

But the letter of the Constitution seems to be, that three 
sorts of taxation are provided for, — and so the Hilton 
case reads : direct taxes, which are to be apportioned ; 
duties, imposts and excises, which are to be uniform ; and 
taxes other than direct, which are to be left to the legislative 
discretion, — a discretion which, although necessarily ill- 
defined, was by no means unlimited. In this way only, the 
evident distinction between direct taxes and taxes is pre- 
served. 

It is, by the way, a somewhat curious detail that the opin- 
ion, which begins with a professed purpose of abiding by the 
natural and obvious meaning of words, should terminate in a 
classification of all taxes into direct taxes on the one hand, 
and duties, imposts and excises on the other ; and that the 
Court should thus, with apparent unconsciousness, revert to 
the rejected doctrine that the question is after all one of 
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American jurisprudence. But in fact, this two-fold classifi- 
cation is inadequate on its face. 

Take the case of a per centum tax levied generally on all 
incomes, except incomes from real and personal property. 
The Chief Justice admits that such would not be a direct 
lax. Neither is it an excise, for the obvious reason that it is 
a tax on values and not on commodities or on the privilege 
of doing anything. It is without any place in the constitu- 
tional scheme, if the Court is right. It is also the answer to 
Mr. Choaie's challenge to name some tax which would not 
fall into one or the other category, of a direct tax, or of 
duties, imposts and excises ; and if space permitted, it would 
be interesting to inquire how far this rough illustration of a 
tax, £0 nomine, which is not to be apportioned because not 
direct, disturbs the logic of the opinion. 

A single word as to Section 9, which provides that 

" No capiMlion or other direct 
linbeforc diii 



X shall be laid except accordin 



It should be noted that the words " or other direct " were 
inserted by amendment at the last moment, and accom- 
panied by an explanation which indicates that its author, at 
least, did not intend it to refer to taxes on property at all. It 
is proper, therefore, to first consider this section in its origi- 
nal form, simply as a prohibition against laying capitation 
taxes except by apportionment. If the views already 
expressed are correct, the reason for this selection of a capi- 
tation tax as the only form of tax on individuals, which was 
to be prohibited unless apportioned, is very simple. The 
Slates, having agreed to submit to direct taxation only by a 
capitation tax, levied under a certain rule, it was very rea- 
sonable, having regard to their dignity, that capitation taxes 
should be set aside to be used solely for that purpose ; other- 
wise, Congress, by laying a cipitation tax on the States, 
under the rule of apportionment, and at the same time laying 
a capitation tax on individuals under a different rule, might 
appear to evade the terms of the agreement. In fact, it 
seems quite clear that, if Section 9 had stood in this, its 
original form, there would have been but little room for 
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argument. Section 2 so plainly reenacts the existing rule 
for taxation of States, Section^S so plainly confers the ordi- 
nary powers of taxing property on Congress, and the excep- 
tion in respect to capitation taxes is so reasonably intended to 
save the dignity of the States, that it would have required a 
very lively imagination to read into the Constitution this 
inexplicable stipulation of inequality, with all its train of 
consequences. 

But while the matter rested thus, Mr. Read, of Delaware, 
moved to insert, after the word " capitation," the three 
words, " or other direct," which are responsible for this 
whole muddle. Happily, however, we are not left to conjec- 
ture, so far at least as the intention of Mr. Read is concerned. 
Elliot reports him as saying, that* 

"He was afraid that some liberty might otherwise be taken to saddle the 
States with the readjustment by this rule of past requisitions of Congress, and 
that his amendment, by giving another cast to the meaning, would take away 
this pretext." 

The amendment was seconded by Mr. Williamson, and 
agreed to. 

It will be remembered that there were then outstanding 
requisitions of the Convention on the States which were 
unpaid, some of which had been laid by the existing rule of 
capitation and some on the original basis of the value of 
improved lands, and some by the wholly unauthorized rule 
of a general assessment on estimated wealth of all sorts ; and 
Mr. Read was evidently intending by the words " other 
direct taxes," to prevent those old requisitions, other than 
capitation taxes, from being readjusted, at the caprice of 
Congress. It is enough for my purpose to point out the very 
important fact that he used the words ** direct taxes " to 
refer to requisitions on the States, and not to taxes on pri- 
vate property, and that the Convention accepted that use of 
these words. This confirmation of the definition derived 
from the context of Section 2 makes it possible to affirm pos- 
itively that there is nothing in the Constitution inconsistent 
with the view that "direct taxes" means taxes direct with 
reference to the States. 

> 5 £11. Deb., 545. 
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It is admitted that it would be hopeless to attempt by an 
elaborate historical analysis to exclude absolutely any other 
hypothesis of the constitutional content ; but lest some one 
may infer that the view here presented is unsupported by his- 
tory, four facts are emphasized, at the risk of repetition, 
which are at least as significant as any that have been drawn 
from similar sources to substantiate the opinion of the Chief 
Justice. 

First: that as originally framed, the prohibition in Section 
9 related exclusively to capitation taxes. Why was that tax 
only selected out of the whole scheme of taxation unless for 
the reason already suggested ? Why, else, was it alone 
regarded as a direct tax, and therefore to be apportioned ? 

Second: that the words "or other direct" were inserted 
by an amendment which was put forward at the last moment' 
as a critical suggestion, and accepted as a matter of course. 
Did the whole scheme of property taxation hang on that 
undebated afterthought? Mr. Seward argued as if it did. 
But this cannot be so, for the history of the amendment 
stamps it as a mere supplement to a provision already 
adopted. You are bound then, in this light, to construct the 
corpus of the alleged prohibition against laying property 
taxes except by apportionment, out of Section 2, — a task 
which must be admitted to be difficult. 

Third: that, as already pointed out, the amendment was 
accompanied by the statement, that it was specifically de- 
signed to reach past requisitions of Congress, and was so 
accepted by the Convention. 

Fourth : that the Hylton case, which is the nearest thing 
we have to a contemporaneous construction of the words 
"direct taxes," rejected altogether the theory that all prop- 
erty taxes were prohibited unless apportioned. But if, as is 
necessarily alleged, this supposed prohibition was based on 
a deliberate agreement— a stipulation for inequality — under- 
lying the whole system of Federal taxation, it is impossible 
that the three justices who had been members of the Conven- 
tion should have had the hardihood to repudiate it. 

' On Friday, Sept. 11. On ihe following day the Constilulion was ordered lo 
ba CDgiosEcd- 
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It is idle to say that the Hylton case decided nothing except 
that the carriage tax was an excise. It is necessarily decided 
that the carriage tax was not a direct tax, and that decision 
was reached by defining " direct taxes/' exactly on the lines 
of Mr. Read's amendment, to be capitation and land taxes, — 
i. e., taxes identified by present and past agreement of the 
States with direct taxation of the States themselves.* 

Here also we have the explanation of that much quoted 
'^ admission/' that a land tax is a direct tax, on which those 
who contend for the identity of direct taxes and property 
taxes rely, and which has been a stumbling block to their 
adversaries. It was so admitted, not because a land tax was 
a property tax, but because it was_the concrete expression of 
the very thing — the "past requisitions of Congress" — which 
Mr. Read's amendment was designed to reach. 

No one can appreciate more fully than the writer the 
impossibility of contributing anything entirely original to a 
discussion which has been worn threadbare. It has been his 
purpose, in the first place, to collect some of the more forci- 
ble objections to the argument in favor of apportioning all 
taxes on property, and to the theory and practice of that 
mode of taxation ; and, in the second place, to attempt to 
answer the challenge, "What, then, are direct taxes?" by 
putting into concrete shape a definition which, though ten- 
tative in form, is defensible in substance, and which may be 
formulated as follows : 

The "direct taxes" of Section 2 and Section 9 are those 
taxes only, by which the States then agreed, and had for- 
merly agreed, that they might be directly taxed ; and which^ 
to prevent any evasion of the agreement of the States 
expressed in Section 2, were prohibited from being laid 
except in accordance with its terms. 



* Hamilton included "perhaps" general assessments, but the Court doubted 
—evidently because requisitions based on general assessments had never 
received the formal approval of the States. 
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For conyenience of reference, the following chronological note is added. It 
is believed to include every action of the convention bearing directly upon the 
matter under discussion. 

May 29. Mr. Randolph's resolutions referred to committee of the whole : 

'* a. Resolved^ That therefore the right of suffrage in the national legislature 
ought to be proportioned to the quotas of contribution, or to the number of free 
inhabitants, as the one or the other rule may seem best in different cases." 

Mr. Pinckne/s draft of the federal constitution was also referred, but it was 
never discussed. 

May 30. The words ** quotas of contribution " were struck out, on the sug- 
gestion that the basis of representation would disappear if the general govern- 
ment should collect its revenue in some other way. 

June 9 and ii. The question of the representation in the national legislature 
arose again. It was finally referred to a committee which reported the resolu- 
tion back again to the House on June 13, in the following form : 

** Resolved^ That the rights of suffrage in the first branch of the national legisla- 
ture ought not to be according to the rule established in the Articles of Confed- 
eration, but according to some equitable ratio of representation, namely, in 
proportion to the whole number of white and other free citizens and inhabitants 
of every age, class and condition, including those bound to servitude for a term 
of years, and three-fifths of all other persons not comprehended in the fore- 
going description, except Indians not paying taxes in each State." 

June 15. Mr. Patterson, representing the State sovereignty party, submitted 
an alternative plan of government to that expressed in Mr. Randolph's resolu- 
tions as finally adopted, which provided, among other things, *' that whenever 
requisitions shall be necessary." they should be made according to the propor- 
tions above stated, and in the event of non-compliance by any State, and not 
otherwise, then the federal government to have power to collect them within the 
non-complying States. 

June 19. Mr. Patterson's resolution rejected in toto. The question of repre- 
sentation of the States being again reached, was debated at great length and with 
many motions, and the relative contributions of the States to the central gov. 
emment was undoubtedly involved in all this discussion ; but it seems enough 
to refer to the conclusion reached by the committee and adopted by the conven- 
tion on July 9th, which was in effect a return to the original idea that wealth as 
well as numbers should be uk en into account (p. 288). 

July II. Mr. Williamson moved that ; 

** In order to ascertain the alterations that may happen in the population and 
wealth of the several States, a census shall be uken of the free white inhabi- 
tanu and three-fifths of those of other descriptions, in the first year after this 

government shall have beco adopted, and every year thereafter, and that the 

representation be regulated accordingly." 

Agreed, that a census of free persons should be taken (p. 300;. The clause as 
to three-fifths of the staves, rejected fp. 301 ^ The whole resolution, as 
amended, rejected (p. 30s). 
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July 12. Mr. Morris moved to add '* that taxation shall be in proportion to 
representation." Objection being made, the motion was amended to be 
restricted to " direct taxation/' and so passed, nem, con. 

This, I think, is the first appearance of the phrase " direct taxation," in the 
debates. On the same day, Mr. Elsworth moved in amplification of the prin- 
ciple, that : 



'* The rule of contribution by direct taxation for the support of the govern- 
ment of the United States shall be the number of white inhabitants and three- 
fifths of every other description in the several States, until some other rule that 
shall more accurately ascertain the wealth of the several States can be devised 
and adopted in the legislature." 

Mr. Randolph objected to the danger of allowing the rule to be amended by 
the legislature, and the original motion was, by consent, so altered as to read, 
" provided always that direct taxation ought to be proportioned to representa- 
tion," and including three-fifths of the slaves, requiring a census within six 
years, and every ten years thereafter (p. 305). 

July 13th. Mr. Gerry moved that : 

*' From the first meeting of the legislature of the United States until the census 
shall be taken, all moneys to be raised for supplying the public treasury by 
direct taxation, shall be assessed on the inhabitants of the several States accord- 
ing to the number of their representatives, respectively, in the first branch." 

Rejected, (p. 307). 

Mr. Gerry then varied his motion by striking out the words "shall be assessed 
on the inhabitants of the several States," and inserting " shall be raised from the 
said several States," whereupon the motion passed, (p. 307). This points the 
precise distinction intended to be raised. 

The word ** wealth " was then struck out of the entire resolution, as amended, 
and on July 16, the resolution as a whole was adopted. 

Passing over an unsuccessful attempt of Mr. Sherman, on July 17th, to juggle 
the power of direct taxation out of the resolution, the next reference to the ques- 
tion was on July 24, when Mr. Carroll and Mr. Gerry expressed the hope that 
the clause proportioning direct taxation to representation might be struck out. 
No action was taken. 

July 26. The resolutions were referred to the Committee on Detail to pre- 
pare and report the constitution. 

Aug. 6. The committee reported the draft which formed the basis of subse- 
quent discussion. The following clauses alone are material. 

Article IV. Sec. 4. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ The legislature shall, in each of these cases, 
regulate the number of representatives by the number of inhabitants, according 
to the provisions htreinafter made, at the rate of one for every forty thousand. 

Art. VII. Sec. i. The legislature of the United States shall have power to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises. 

Sbc. 3. The proportions of direct taxation shall be regulated by the whole 
number of white and other free citizens and inhabitants of every age, sex and 
condition, including those bound to servitude for a term of years, and three- 
fifths of all others. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
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Ssc. 5. No capitation tax shall be made ualess in proportion to the census 
hereinbefore directed to be taken." 

Aug. 8. Article IV, Sec. 4, was amended by erasing the italicized words and 
inserting in lieu thereof " according to the rule hereafter to be provided for 
direct taxation." 

Aug. 16. Article VII, Sec. i, was agreed to. * 

Aug. 21. Article VII, Sec. 3, agreed to, with a verbal alteration. 

Mr. Gerry moved to add that "previous to a census, direct taxation be pro- 
portioned on the States according to the number of representatives." Rejected, 
apparently on Mr. King's suggestion that it was unnecessary. 

Mr. Martin made another attempt to get the power of direct taxation limited, 
in accordance with the plan previously proposed by Mr. Patterson, to wit, that 
the federal government should have no power to collect requisitions until the 
States had refused or neglected to pay them. Rejected. 

Sept. 4. The words " to pay the debts and provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United States" added to Art. VII, Sec. i. 

Sept. 12. The committee on style reported the final draft of the constitution 
substantially as it was adopted. 

Sept. 13. It was again moved to strike out the words " and direct taxes," this 
time on the ground that they were improperly placed. Rejected. 

Sept. 14. The words "but all such duties, imposts and excises shall be uni- 
form throughout' the United States," added unanimously to Art. i. Sec. 8. 

The same day, Mr. Reed's amendment to insert the words " or other direct ' 
after the word " capitation," in Art. I, Sec. q, was passed. 

Saturday, Sept. 15, the constitution ordered engrossed. 

Monday, the 17th, signed. 

It may be added that although the recently published letter of Mr. Madison 
points out the fact, evident on the face of the above record, that there was a con- 
troversy between those who favored the continuance of the system of contribu- 
tions by quotas and those who favored direct taxes as a means of securing and 
compelling State contributions, yet it adds nothing to the definition of the 
phrase " direct taxes." 

The assumption that the adoption of " direct taxation," in place of requisi- 
tions, involved the abandonment of the old idea of compelling the States, as 
such, to contribute to the federal treasury, and substituted the idea of looking 
directly to the taxpayer, is abundantly and independently disproved by the uni- 
form practice of Congress in exercising the power. In every case in which a 
direct tax, eo nomine^ has been laid, it has been done in substantially the follow- 
ing form of words : " that a direct tax of dollars shall be and hereby is 

laid upon the United States, and apportioned to the States respectively, in the 
manner following." 

John K. Beach. 

New Haven. 



COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE POOR. 

IN our haste to consider the economic relations of trade 
in the particular departments of labor and of the adjusts 
ment of labor and capital or its maladjustment, only slight 
attention has been given 'to the ordinary commercial rela- 
tions governing the life of the poor in a large city. I wish 
to take up different illustrations and compare them with the 
same relations among the rich. The ordinary commercial 
interests of life among the prosperous classes will be repre- 
sented on the side of thrift by the bank, by insurance and by 
investments. To these we look to find the advantages of 
saying, and the satisfaction which comes from it apart from 
the assurance of relief. 

But when we consider how large a part of the great for- 
tunes have been made by investments, and how few people 
who have made any considerable saving have abstained from 
venturesome investments, we get an idea of the very small 
proportion of people who are contented with ordinary fru- 
gality and the safe interests obtained from a bank. It is this 
possibility of something extra that is the stimulus of the 
prosperous classes to saving by economy and energy. The 
recent failure of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe revealed 
how many thousands of people of comparatively modest 
means had invested their sums in such interprises with the 
hope of the rising of the value of stock and a larger return 
than by bank deposits. The same appeared to me from the 
analysis of the investors of a large Western Loan Deposit 
Company. When, therefore, we speak discouragingly of 
the poor for lack of thrift, and are astonished that so many 
do not appreciate the value of a good bank account, we 
must remember that we are speaking of a standard with 
which very few of the people in the more prosperous classes 
are contented. It is not a real standard but a fictitious moral 
one which we like to uphold like many others, not because 
we practice it ourselves, but because we think it would be a 
nice thing for others to practice. 
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irning in this matter to the poor, we must immediately 
recognize that all such investments are cut off from them. 
They have not the agents nor the means of gaining a larger 
than a bank interest as a return for saving. They are not 
able to find the avenues of information to any extent, and 
the few which might be open to them are crowded with 
brokers of the lowest sort, whose only object is to fleece his 
customers. And in considering the whole question of finan- 
cial relations of the poor we must recognize the presence of 
a far larger proportion of fraudulent agents than among 
other classes. The lowest class of lawyers, brokers, of 
insurance companies and their agents, the lowest standards 
of trade prevail which endanger the safety of any commer- 
cial experiment far above that which would attend it under 
more favorable conditions. 

The next instance is presented in the matter of insurance. 
Insurance stands to the poor as an agency or a guarantee ot 
a slight reimbursement after the death of a wage earner to 
tide the family over the necessary crisis. It never means, as 
among other classes, a permanent bounty, the interest of 
which can be trusted to sustain the family thus deprived of 
its regular support. But, unfortunately, the main result actu- 
ally obtained is to provide a sum of money with which prop- 
erly to arrange the appropriate burial service of the dead. 
Perhaps no custom which prevails among the poor strikes 
one with so much dismay and regret as the reckless extrava- 
gance attending burial. At first sight it seems incompre- 
hensible that a family living on a few hundred a year should 
have a dozen carriages, a handsomely caparisoned hearse, 
perhaps even a band of music, and a special carriage carrying 
expensive funeral wreaths, the total not costing less than two 
or three hundred dollars. The actual fact is not so bad as it 
may seem. The money expended in this way maybe put 
down with almost infallible certainty as insurance money. 
The insurance policy will quite probably be given to the 
undertaker as a pledge of payment, and he will met all the 
bills which pour in. Of course he does not lose anything 
by this responsibility, and increases his charge because of 
the risk. The average insurance will perhaps amount to two 
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or three hundred dollars. If the burial service were modest 
and the money used where it would be most needed, a valu- 
able relief would be given. But this money is unfortunately 
regarded as sacred to the memory of the dead. I have often 
heard it spoken of as '* bipod money," and as a shameless 
profanation to use it for any other purpose. A religious 
obligation as well as loyalty to the dead at a time when 
strong feeling makes such loyalty unreasonable in its demand, 
both require the expenditure of the entire money realized. 
So much for the issue ; now for the way the money is 
obtained. There are three leading companies which prey 
upon the East Side of New York. Policies are oflFered for 
all, but perhaps the greatest evils are connected with child 
insurance. 

The premiums for infantile insurance range from three to 
twenty cents per week. The amount payable for the three 
cent weekly premium on a child over one year old, if death 
occurs after three months and within one year, ten dollars. 
After one year eleven dollars, and after eleven years sixty 
dollars. On the five cent weekly premium within the year, 
fifteen dollars, after one year seventeen dollars, after eleven 
years one hundred and fifteen dollars. On the ten cent 
weekly premium the amounts paid are double those of the 
five cent premium. This insurance continues as long as 
the weekly premilims are paid. In no case is the full benefit 
obtained until after one year, but in case of death after three 
months one-quarter benefit is obtained and one-half after six 
months. If the insured pays premiums to the amount that he 
is insured for, that is if he pays the full amount of his policy, 
in premiums, the insurance money is not available, unless he 
continues to pay the premium until his death. There is no 
paid up policy while life lasts in industrial insurance. 

There are about one thousand agents for these societies 
canvassing in New York City and the suburbs, and nearly 
one million policies are issued. In the district extending 
from Houston street to 86th street, east, there are sixty-five 
agents of the industrial insurance companies employed. 
Instances are g^ven where policies are carelessly made out, 
the flaws in them preventing the payment when the pre- 
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miums have been regularly paid. If a child is ill the collec- 
tor often refrains from calling, knowing that if the premiums 
are not paid within two weeks of the child's death there will 
be no payment of policy, A woman insured her husband 
and child in one of their companies doing business in this 
city. The husband was consumptive. After she had paid 
over fifty dollars in premiums he grew rapidly worse. The 
agent failed to call for the weekly payments, although he 
called on others in the same house. Then a new agent was 
assigned as collector. He crossed oflF the woman's name 
from his book. When she asked him to accept the arrears 
for the husband and child, he refused to receive the hus- 
band's policy, but was willing to receive that of the child. 
When the case was laid before the company the only reply 
given was: "We are not a charitable society." These are 
but instances, yet they indicate what does occur in the sys- 
tem.' 

The insurance companies pay the policies out of the money 
gained in lapses, and also, as indicated, the money con- 
tributed after the full amount of the policy has been paid. 
Probably two-thirds of the policies lapse. Hence the main 
advantage to the company is through this source. The 
agents for these companies are not reliable as a class. Their 
advantage is to secure as many policies as possible, and they 
will be kindly regarded by their company if as many as pos- 
sible of their policies lapse. 

While it appears that a large proportion of these policies 
lapse, it is ray experience that this is an indication of the 
uncertainties in the life of the people rather than careless- 
ness in payment. We witness a constant struggle and end- 
less anxiety to keep up the payment of these policies, and 
have never seen an instance where they were abandoned 
without a struggle. 

Among the companies where larger policies are issued, 
the premiums are reasonable, the return safe and the whole 
transaction conducted honorably and safely. If payment 
ceases a paid-up policy is issued, the amount of which at 
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the time of payment is usually about equal to the sura of the 
premiums plus ^% on the same up to the time of payment. 

When we compare the industrial insurance companies 
with the safe methods, the reasonable guarantees and the 
relief easily obtained from the burden by accepting such a 
paid-up policy, we immediately recognize the inequality of 
advantage, and the inequality of return even under the most 
favorable conditions. 

Another important element is rent. Regarding this we 
need only mention one fact which is familiar to every college 
town. Students always pay an excessively high price for 
everything which they buy by reason of their commer- 
cial irresponsibility as a class. Those who do pay, pay for 
those who do not. The same is true of rent-paying among 
the poor. The thrifty must pay for the unthrifty and irreg- 
ular. Hence, the price of rent in the Tenth Ward, which is 
often quoted as astonishing, is much affected by this item as 
well as by the crowding of tenants into small space. Every 
landlord knows how much money is lost through the non- 
payment of rent and ultimate eviction of tenants, and the 
shrewd tenant, who has no conscience, knows with how little 
difficulty he can drop a month or two rent in the year and 
go on to the next place. For this extra month's rent, which 
might be regarded as the average loss in this quarter, the 
unfortunate people who do not move have to pay, whereas, of 
course, as we rise in the ordinary scale we find increased con- 
fidence, very much reduced expense of negotiations, and less 
allowance to be made for the change of tenants. 

Another item is law expense- If the poor man walks the 
tight-rope of legal integrity, quarrels with no one, keeps 
well with all his household on his limited finances, he may 
obtain a fair degree of comfort, provided his own regularity 
of work is supplemented by the economy of his household 
management. If, however, he quarrels with his landlord or 
becomes involved in difficulty with city departments, l6e 
police, or his neighbors, the door is immediately opened for 
misfortune where he will again be placed at a disadvantage 
compared with his better situated neighbors up-town. The 
lawyer of the lower class is usually like themselves, stnig- 
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gling for a living. He also needs cases; he is, therefore, in 
the opposite position from the successful lawyer who is bur- 
dened with his work. He is burdened with his needs. 
Hence his inclination is, without being any more wicked 
than most men, to hold on to his client and to get all the 
money out of him he can rather than to settle his case. He 
is also probably slenderly equipped for his profession. 
When he enters court and is opposed by the representative 
of some large and well known firm, a distrust in the mind of 
the Judge will almost inevitably arise. His Honor is also 
aware that this lawyer needs the case, and will take anything 
that he can gel, and that the successful firm is less likely to 
take a case unless it feels that there is a ground tor pleading. 
A recent experience of my own illustrates the situation. A 
landlord attempted to crush a tenant who was dependent on 
the legal aid of a charity society, and won his case with a 
shrewd lawyer, who was also a leading politician in the dis- 
trict. But upon appeal and upon obtaining help from a well 
known law office, the case was promptly reversed. It was 
simply a question of the heavier guns. It was further empha- 
sized by the statement made to me recently by the head of j 
one of the largest business concerns in this country. Refer-,1 
ring to legal complications in which his firm became \ 
involved, and speaking conscientiously of unwillingness to 
enter legal procedure unless assured that they were in the 
right, he stated that their method of obtaining success was 
always, if possible, to get a little better lawyer than the one 
of their opponent. I said " I suppose that means you pay a 
little more for your lawyer," and he replied, " Naturally, yes." 
Here we see the original grounds for the feeling so bitterly 
maintained by the laboring men, that there is no justice in 
the courts for them. The fact would appear to be not as is 
concluded, that the courts are hopelessly corrupt, but that 
victory will lie with brains which cost money, much more 
than with truth, whether rich or poor. 

Two years ago the whole country was sufTering from 
financial depression. Money was at a high premium, and 
many of the most reputable firms and of the soundest finan- 
cial leaders of the country were compelled to borrow to tide 
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them over the crisis. But for such relief thousands who 
to-day are still regarded as pillars in the financial world 
would be bankrupts, and their children the objects of charity. 
The same crisis affected the poor, threw many out of employ, 
ment, and compelled them to secure special relief. Now 
mark the difference in the securing of the necessary loao. 
To tide their affairs over the crisis, the rich mortgaged per- 
sonal property, houses and lands or investments of any sort. 

Two points are to be noted in the transaction : 

(i) The rich man probably paid six, or at the most eight per 
cent, for his loan. 

(2) After the loan was obtained he had the use of the 
property given as mortgage or security. If it were property 
drawing interest, the interest still accrued to him as for- 
merly and helped in payment of the loan or the interest 
upon it. If it were in any other way advantageous or use- 
ful for his comfort, convenience, or pleasure, it was still at his 
disposal. 

Now look at the poor man who starts out to contract a 
business loan. He lives in a house not his own, and has 
nothing that he can mortgage. His only resource is the 
pawn shop. To contract his loan there, he takes two steps 
in striking contrast with his wealthy competitor. In the first 
place instead of paying six or eight per cent, per annum, he 
pays in New York City three per cent, per month for the 
first six months, and two per cent, for the second six months, 
or a total of thirty per cent, per annum ! Instead of having 
the use of the property, whether tor financial return, for 
comfort or pleasure, he is obliged to surrender it, and sur- 
render all accompanying advantages. The contrast is most 
appalling if one appreciates it or has studied it during the 
business crisis, as it was my privilege to do two years ago. 
1 visited dozens of homes where the only sign or provision 
of comfort was the little package of pawn tickets shown to 
me. One saw not simply the meagre luxuries of the home 
removed, but the comforts and the necessities, such as bed- 
ding, household furniture and clothing, which had been sur- 
rendered as the one means of obtaining money for the pay- 
ment of rent and the procuring of food. 
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Another contrast is the household furnishing company. 
This wears more on the immigrant, but equally on any 
household trying to start up its equipment without sufficient 
capital. Its difficulties are largely due to its inefficiency and 
irresponsibility, and any number of satisfactory reasons can 
be given by the shrewd shylocks who run the trade to vin- 
dicate the necessity of their methods. But we are simply 
explaining the situation and condemning no one. The reg- 
ular procedure is to obtain the furnishings for a room, pay- 
ment to be made on the installment plan within a year. Per- 
haps twenty-five dollars is agreed as the price of furniture 
worth from fifteen to twenty dollars. Five dollars will be 
paid down. Then an iron-clad contract is signed by which 
the buyer agrees to pay from one to three dollars per month 
until the balance is paid. If at any time before the final pay- 
ment the monthly installment is not paid, and the few days 
of grace stated in the contract expire without such payment, 
the furniture may be recovered by the merchant at once 
without return of any payment made by the buyer. The 
loss of the money is, therefore, entire. If, by any accident, 
such as fire or breakage, the furniture is found to be in such 
condition as not to be worth the amount paid, a body lien is 
held on the buyer until such payment is made. In other 
words, we still have imprisonment for debt, and Ludlow 
Street Jail is the regular hotel for such unfortunate boarders. 
Of course it may be glibly and reasonably explained that 
sometimes buyers will make way with the furniture, and re- 
sort to other acts of dishonesty to take advantage of the seller. 
But it is unquestionably true that instances do occur in 
which, on no other ground than misfortune, the buyer may 
be imprisoned for debt. Were this protection not given to 
the seller, he probably would not offer so liberal terms. It 
would be much better if he did not, and the terms were 
arranged upon the fair basis of payment without chance of 
dishonesty on the part of the buyer, rather than such an 
arrangement which places the buyer completely in the grasp 
of the seller, and admits of a transaction apparently very 
I advantageous at the outset. 
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These features of the commercial life of the poor must 
indicate to any one how little equality of opportunity exists 
under our present system. A great deal might be said to 
explain why it is so. The pawn shops and insurance com- 
panies have abundant excuses for their methods, many of 
which are well grounded. Any limitation by which they 
would be forced to conduct their business by less oppressive 
methods would unquestionably limit the scope of the busi- 
ness and hinder the poor from contracting loans or making 
investments with them. Yet, I believe, it would be far better 
if, for example, the method of the Provident Loan Society 
of New York was required of every pawnshop, namely : a 
lower rate of interest even though a smaller loan should 
result. The principle of all these bodies is to cater to the 
extreme need of the people and to deal with them on terms 
which their extremity compels them to accept. Accommo- 
dations for the moment and inevitable judgment in the future 
are the results. 

As our society becomes more settled, these matters will 
receive attention, as they have in better regulated countries. 
But, unquestionably, at present these conditions force many 
into the arms of the charity societies who would not be 
there if they had " half a chance." 

I can see no relief for the situation except through legisla- 
tion. It may come from consideration of the needs of the 
poor. Or it may be taken up as restrictive legislation to 
check the advantage gained by capital, just as already the 
rate of interest to be obtained at the pawn shop is limited. 
But come it must in some form as comprehensive as legisla- 
tion alone can accomplish. 

James B. Reynolds. 

New York. 
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The American Economic Association has just introduced an 
inDOTation in its publications which is destined lo greatly in- 
crease the usefulness, as well as the popularity, of that society. 
When first formed, eleven years ago, (he association adopted the 
plan of publishing every second month a monograph, or collec- 
tion of papers, the six numbers of each year forming a volume. 
It was very difficult lo carry this plan out consistently. Some- 
times a monograph was too large for a single number, and 
appeared, therefore, as a double or triple number. At other 
times the material was scanty, and a number was made up of 
several papers read at one of the annual meetings. Once the 
first number of a volume actually appeared before the last num- 
ber of the preceding volume, on account of the difficulty of 
adapting the available material to the demands of a periodical 
publication. 

The new plan, which has just been put into eEfect, consists in 
publishing, six times a year, a small volume of Economic Studies. 
These need not necessarily be original monographs — they may 
be translations or reprints. The main requisite is thai they shall 
be timely and interesting. The publication of monographs is to 
be maintained side by side with the Economic Studies, but they 
will be published only as far and as frequently as the material at 
hand warrants. The demands of two classes of readers will thus 
be met. Those who desire more or less popular, but thoroughly 
scientific papers on questions of the day will naturally turn to 
the Economic Studies; the monographs will still furnish a means 
of publication for more important investigations, which will 
bave great value for the professional members of the association. 
The first volume of the Economic Studies, just received, con- 
ins two papers which were read at the last annual meeting of 
the association held in Indianapolis; one, the opening address, 
delivered by President John B. Clark, on ihe Theory of Economic 
Progress, and the other a paper by President Francis A. Walker, 
on the Relations of Changes in the Volume of the Currency to 
Prosperity. A stout supplement contains the hand-book of the 
Association, together with its list of members and abstracts of the 
papersand discussions of the Indianapolis convention. Number i 
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will contain three papers on an important aq)ect of the wa||^ 
question, orig^inallj read before the American Association of 
Mechanical Engineers. The type and form of the Economic 
Studies are attractiTC, and we beliere that, under the skillful 
editorship of Professor Taussig, thej will prove a valuable addi- 
tion to the periodical economic literature of the country. 



A Municipal Tax for the Manchester Ship CanaL In 
the Yale Review for November, 1894, there was an article 
giving a history of the Manchester Ship Canal, and a statement 
of the position of the undertaking as it stood nine months after 
the canal had been opened for traffic. The circumstances under 
which the City of Manchester had become a partner in the canal 
were then explained, and reference was made to the forecast of 
Sir John Harwood, who had been one of the Ship Canal Com- 
mittee of the City Council, that in 1896 the citizens of Manchester 
would be called upon to pay a municipal tax to meet the charges 
coming against the canal. This forecast made by Sir John Har* 
wood has proved correct. He predicted a canal tax of one 
shilling and eightpence in the pound. As regards the amount. 
Sir John Harwood was a little too pessimistic. There is to be a 
canal tax this year, but, according to official figures made public 
in March, the tax will not exceed one shilling and two-{)ence in 
the pound. This is twice the amount of the school tax in Man- 
chester, and will add to the outgoings in respect of fixed charge 
of every man who has an office, a store, or a warehouse, or who 
occupies premises of any kind within municipal limits of the City 
of Manchester. Like all English local taxes, or rates as they are 
called, it will be paid by occupiers, and based upon the assess- 
ments to the relief of the poor. Thus a merchant who occupies a 
warehouse of a rental value of a hundred pounds a year, and is 
assessed to the poor rate at ^70, will have to pay ^4 is 8d as his 
quota to the Ship Canal charges. It must not be assumed, how- 
ever, that all this is a loss. Railway rates to and from Man- 
chester to tidewater, whether on the west or east coast of 
England, are lower than they were three years ago. Before the 
canal had been opened a year, I was assured by a wholesale pro- 
vision merchant in Manchester, who has only a trader's interest 
in the canal, that every purchaser of a pound of Irish butter in 
the thickly populated industrial districts for miles around Man- 
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Chester bad already derived a direct and positive advantage from the 
opening of the new waterway. Manchester up to the present lime, 
with the canal not used to one-fifth of its capacity, has undoubt- 
edly realized some advantages ; but it is not pretended that they 
arc as yet commensurate with the enormous outlay on the canal. 
Up to the end of December,- 1895, _^i5,4oo,ooo had been spent on 
the canal. Of this sum _;£'8, 000,000 was raised by ordinary and 
preference shares ; ;^z,4oo,ooo by means of debentures, and 
^5,000,000 as a loan from the City of Manchester, The City 
charges the Canal Company four and a half per cent, for this 
loan, but the interest is much in arrears, and cannot be collected, 
and it is to meet the three per cent, interest on this ^^5, 000,000 
guaranteed by the Corporation, as well as to provide for the cost 
of keeping the canal open, that the new local rate is to be levied. 
The debenture loan of j^i, 400,000 stands in front of the munic- 
ipal loan. Holders of these debenture bonds, however, have full 
security in the Bridgewater Canal. This was the most profitable 
barge canal in England at the time the ship canal was pro- 
jected. It connects Manchester with tidewaterat Runcorn. The 
promoters of the ship canal found it expedient to take over this 
waterway, after their first scheme of construction had beeo 
rejected by Parliament. When they had to raise capital on deben- 
tures, they mortgaged Bridgewater and Brindley's famous under- 
taking. It is still worked by the Ship Canal Company, and 
is the only part of the company's vast undertaking which pays 
its way. The barge canal had a net revenue of ^25,000 for the 
six months ending December last, j^io,ooo more than the net 
revenue for the same period for the ship canal. The total reve- 
nue of the two canals was about _;£^4o,2od, a sum not sufficient to 
meet the interest payable on the loans to the company which 
have precedence over the Manchester City loan. 

Edward Porritt. 



The Bulletin of the Department of Labor, which has ap- 
peared bi-monthly since last November, is a valuable addition to 
the publications of the government. Some such means of bring- 
ing to the public current statistical information has long been 
needed, and the Bulletin will probably find more readers than 
the ponderous reports of the Department of Labor. 
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As regards Us contents, it is more like a magazine than a 
bullecio in the strict sense of the word. For, besides the brief 
official reports that one naturally expects in such a publicatioQ, 
it contains elaborate essays on a variety of topics, such as The 
Industrial Revolution in Japan, The Poor Colonies of Holland, 
Industrial Communities, etc. Especially valuable are the sum- 
maries of the reports of the State Bureaux of Labor, and the digest 
of the decisions of the courts regarding labor. 

The ^tt//^ft« naturally invites comparison with similar foreign 
publications, such as the English Labour GasetU,ihe French BuUelin 
tie I'Offiu dit Travail, and the New Zealand Journal of Ike Dipart- 
ment of Labour. In external form, typography, etc., it surpasses 
all of these publications. As regards its contents its chief distinc- 
tion is that it is more In the nature of a magazine, and contains 
more articles and fewer summaries. The reader of the Labour 
Gazette will get from month to month information on a greater 
variety of trade topics ; the reader of the Bulletin will have in 
his completed volumes more papers of permanent value. 



Recent Changes in Poor Law Management in England. 
For sixty years past the centra! feature of the English Poor 
Law has been its uniformity. The countrj" is divided into 64S 
local areas for poor law purposes, and up to two or three years 
ago the administration of the law of 1834 and its amendments 
was uniform. In some unions there were no outdoor doles, the 
question of outdoor relief having been for many years past one 
on which the local guardians of the poor were allowed a discre- 
tion. Some unions also boarded out their pauper children ; others 
established barraclc schools for them away from the worlthouse. 
In the treatment of tramps also some unions were more easy- 
going than others. But as regards fundamental principles of the 
poor law, and particularly as concerns workhouse management, 
there was little elasticity. The regulations of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in London were applicable to all unions ; inspectors 
from the Board made frequent visits to the workhouses Co see 
that the regulations were strictly observed ; and departures from 
them were seldom sanctioned. At the present time, however, 
under the sanction of the Local Government Board, several 
departures in poor law management are being tried. These 
experiments are in the classilicacioD of aged paupers; in ihe 
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mode of housing and educating pauper children; in the treat- 
ment of tramps ; and in the treatment of able-bodied paupers who 
are economic failures. Two of the most interesting of these ex- 
periments are being tried at Sheffield. There the barrack plan 
of housing children is being abandoned ; and a boidly-conceived 
scheme of classifying aged inmates of the workhouse is also being 
tried. When the barrack plan was first introduced, it was regarded 
as a distinct improvement on the old plan of keeping the children 
inside the workhouse, where they came into contact with the 
alder paupers, and were contaminated with the atmosphere of 
their surroundings. At Sheffield the plan of establishing a large 
colony of pauper children is giving place to a number of homes, 
established by the guardians in different parts of the town. Ordi- 
nary dwelling houses are used for these homes. Each home is in 
the care of a foster-mother. The family life is as nearly as can be 
like that of an ordinary home ; the children wear no poor law 
uniform ; and, instead of being grouped together in one school, 
they attend the public elementary schools in the neighborhood, 
and in going to andfro mingle with the other children. This is 
the most radical scheme of dealing with children ever tried under 
the reformed poor law. Its advantages, so far as the children are 
concerned, over the planoE keeping them in the workhouse, over 
that of establishing them in school barracks, and even over that 
of boarding them out in working-class families, readily suggest 
themselves. The Sheffield experiment in workhouse classifica- 
tion is equally progressive. In some of its particulars, it is a 
reversion to the alms house plan of dealing with the aged poor, 
which was a common form of private charity in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The really deserving aged indoor pau- 
pers are housed in separate dwellings constructed on the plan of 
the old English almshouses. Old people, who by long residence 
in the town and general good character have established the 
strongest claims on the union, are assigned to these houses. 
Others, whose claims are good, but not quite so strong, are sepa- 
rated from the vicious and the criminal among the workhouse 
inmates, and are granted many privileges in the way of accom- 
modation, dress, food, and frequent leave of absence, which are 
not extended to those inmates of the workhouse whose life record 
is bad, and who often, even in old age, are incorrigible. The 
new departure with tramps is about to be made at Manchester. 
Tramps of late years have increased so enormously all over Eng- 
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land that in many unions there has not been sufficient workhouse 
accommodation to permit of their beinf^ detained, and kept at 
work as directed by the poor law. Tramps have had the upper 
hand of the poor law guardians, and have been receiving their 
bath, their night's lodging, and two meals without doing work 
which amounted to anything in return. Three of the large unions 
into which Manchester is divided have now combined against the 
tramp. Large central premises are to be built for their recep- 
tion. All tramps needing relief in Manchester will be sent there, 
and the new premises will be so spacious and so arranged that it 
will always be possible to make every tramp do his statutory 
stint of stone-breaking or oakum-picking before he resumes his 
wanderings. This will mean that a tramp who arrives on Mon- 
day will be kept at work all day Tuesday, and will not be per- 
mitted to depart until Wednesday morning. If he appears twice 
within one month to claim shelter and food, four days work will 
await him ; and he will be detained longer if he does not com- 
plete the task. If he refuses ta work, he will go before the mag- 
istrate, and may find himself in jail. The experiment with the 
able-bodied paupers who are economic failures, with the young 
and middle-aged men who are in the workhouse, because no one 
will employ them, or because they cannot set themselves on work 
is being tried by the Walworth guardians. A number of the men 
are turned over to General Booth, and sent to his farm colony at 
Hadleigh. That this experiment at least promises success is 
shown by the fact that the Local Government Board, after a 
twelve months' trial, has permitted the Walworth guardians to 
continue the experiment for another year, and sanctioned 
monthly payments to the Salvation Army in respect of each 
able-bodied pauper established at the farm colony. 

Edward Porritt. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Calholk Socialiim. By Professor F. C. Nitti. Translated from the 
second Italian edition by Mary Mackintosh, with an introduc- 
tion by David G. Ritchie, M.A. London, Swan Sonncnschein 
& Co. ; New Vork, Macmillan & Co., 1895 — 8vo, xx, 432 pp. 

This volume has received, as it ought to have received, uniform 
praise al the hands of the reviewer. So far as the writer of this 
notice has seen, the book has not received — what also it ought to 
have received — fair and discriminating criticism. There is con- 
scientious documentary study and very invaluable history given 
us. Nowhere in such compass is there anything like the pains- 
taking collection of evidence as to the rise, in the Catholic Church, 
of a social question. This is a service for which every student 
will be grateful. It is, nevertheless, extraordinary that an econo- 
mist of repute should have given the title "Catholic Socialism" to 
his book without an attempt to tell us with any precision what 
his socialism means. Whatever else the word may mean, its 
economic purpose is to socialize the world's business so that " the 
three rents " shall pass out of private into public control. Now, 
if the Catholic literature of most authoritative import is clear in 
a single feature, it is clear as to the " scientific socialism." The 
chief purpose of the Catholic social remedies is to spread private 
property in those very forms which socialists condemn. There is 
scarcely a conservative writer upon property more rigidly indi- 
vidualistic than Leo the XllI, in the Rerum Nevarum. His subse- 
quent utterances — as to the Belgian Bishops, are even more 
marked. He says: "Our first and most fundamental principle, 
therefore, when we undertake to alleviate the condition of the 
masses, must be the inviolability of private property." Nor is 
there any doubt that property in its interest, rent, and profit-bear- 
ing forms is meant. There is perhaps nothing truer to say about 
this new interest in the social question than that its aim is to 
fight Socialism by spreading private property among the masses. 
The growing hatred of the Catholic Church by socialists is 
evidence of this. Liebkneckt has said that "the real enemy 
shows itself clearer day by day," i.e., this church with its new 
activity. There are many signs that the Catholic Church will 
stand in the next generation as the chief bulwark against social- 
Tbc increasing hostility of the whole continental and much 
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of the English socialism against the monogamic family, is uniting 
the forces of Catholicism with powerful unanimity against it. 
Catholic writers are seeing with more and more clearness that 
the relation of property and inheritance to the family, as now 
constituted, is a life and death issue for morality as taught by 
Christianity. One is at a loss to know what definiteness of mean- 
ing to attach to the author's words in the preface : '* The moral- 
ity it (socialism) teaches is by far superior to that of its adversa- 
ries." If in any sense he accepted socialism himself, the meaning 
would be clear. It is this lack of anything like precision of 
definition which constitutes the weakness of the book. This 
applies not merely to the term *' socialism," but to a large num- 
ber of opinions throughout the volume, as upon page 89, in de- 
scribing the most recent of the Christian Socialist parties, it is 
said, *' it accepts almost entirely the theories of Marx and of Henry 
George." Would Professor Nitti maintain that this party, in 
any conceivable sense, accepts the Mehrwerth-theorie — or the 
Marx view of history ? These are the chief theories of the famous 
Bible of Socialism. It would be quick work to indicate a score 
of these free and easy assertions that are at most half truths. 
This evil of careless definition, or even of no definition, is less 
flagrant than in Professor Flint's recent book. Yet Professor 
Nitti is an economist, and one's disappointment is therefore the 
keener. John Graham Brooks. 



The Growth of British Policy, An Historical Essay. By Sir J. R. 
Seeley. Formerly Regius Professor of History in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Two volumes. Cambridge, The Univer- 
sity Press. (New York : Macmillan & Co.), 1895 — 8vo, xxiv, 
436 & 403 pp. 

The title which Professor Seeley gives to his last work, " The 
Growth of British Policy*' suggests at once that the book is an 
enlargement of his ^^ Expansion of England^** and it is so to a limited 
extent. It is manifest, however, that it was intended by the 
author to be something far more than this. His purpose was to 
describe in detail and on all sides that foreign policy of England, 
the results of which in a single direction, the colonial expansion, 
he had so suggestively sketched in his earlier book. We may 
consider it practically certain that, if he had reached the main 
field of his subject, the eighteenth century, he would have been 
guided in the later book by the chief thesis of the earlier, that 
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the commercial and colonial interests of England were the con- 
trolling interests which shaped her whole foreign policy, but the 
purpose which he cherished was to write a full history of the rise 
ftDd development of that policy in all its phases. 

Professor Seelcy believed that the modern age of British policy 
opened towards the close of the seventeenth century, or after the 
revolution of r688, and his original intention was to begin his 
history at that point. He soon became convinced, however, that 
this age was preceded by an introductory age, during which that 
policy was gradually taking shape. — an age in which England 
was led by circumstances, without any definite purpose of her 
own, into the pathway of her later progress. It seemed to him 
necessary, therefore, in order to get the proper starting point for 
his main subject, to study this earlier age as an introduction. It 
is this introduction, the history of the beginnings of British 
policy, which these two volumes cover. 

The book exhibits the peculiarities of Professor Seelcy's method 
of regarding history, and these are not to the advantage of such 
a plan as he had in view in this work. He was not a historical 
investigator. He was not interested, in his study of history, to 
find out exactly what the facts were and to state them simply so 
that they could not be misunderstood. His chief interest lay 
rather in the relations of the facts to one another and in their 
general trend. It Is this method of presenting the facts which 
makes his " Expansion of England" so very stimulating. In the 
present book, however, he is attempting to deal with the details 
rather than with the general lines, and yet he cannot free himself 
from his habitual way of regarding history. The result is that 
what he has given us is not new light upon the facts, but com- 
mentary upon them and their relation to one another and to the 
direction which English policy was taking. In view of this Jn- 
evitable character of Professor Seeley's work, we cannot help 
regretting that he should have been led to devote the short 
remainder of working strength which was granted him to the 
study of this inlroductorj- period rather than to the eighteenth 
century. The treatment of either period alone might be fragmen- 
tary, but the events of the eighteenth century were of such a sort 
that their presentation in this manner would have been far more 
useful to us than this book can be. 

The book begins with the age of Elizabeth and the struggle 
with Spain, and the first volume covers also the early Stuart age. 
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The second volume opens with the first Nayi^tion Act and the 
first war with the Dutch, and is much the most interesting and use- 
ful portion of the work. It is altogether likely, however, that the 
final verdict upon the book will be that it does not advance our 
knowledge of the history of the age it deals with nor the per- 
manent fame of the author. Geo. B. Adams. 



Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century. By Philip 
Alexander Bruce. New' York and London, Macmillan & Co., 
1896 — 8vo, 2 vols., pp. xix, 634 ; vi, 647. 

The method of the author has been the very laborious one of 
going through a great mass of materials, mostly in manuscript, 
which have never been used for the same general purpose before, 
and taking from them such facts as are found to be of economic 
interest. He has then classified these items under proper head- 
ings, and in this way has made a mosaic that reproduces with a 
large degree of fidelity the life of the seventeenth century. When 
it is remembered that these facts have been drawn from many 
sources and are here presented in the form of a continuous narra- 
tive, the degree of success attained is worthy of high commenda- 
tion. While not claiming to be such, the work will also be of 
value as a key to Virginia genealogy from the large number of 
names which appear. 

The volumes contain 21 chapters, which discuss the reasons for 
colonization, aboriginal Virginia, Indian economy, agriculture, 
acquisition of land, the labor system — servant and slave, domes- 
tic economy of the planter, relative value of estates, manufac- 
tured supplies — foreign and domestic, money and towns. 

As indicated in the sub-title, this work is '* an inquiry into the 
material condition of the people, based upon original and con- 
temporaneous records." Perhaps never ih the history of any 
Southern State have the original sources for the period covered 
been used to a larger extent than they have been in the volumes 
under consideration. The sources as given in the preliminary 
bibliography, and with more detail in the foot notes, indicate the 
character and kinds of material that have been of service, and at 
the same time represent substantially the literature of Virginia 
history for the seventeenth century in print and in manuscript. 
It may be well to state very briefly what these manuscript sources 
are. Many of the old county records have been preserved. Of 
these records some have been copied in full, and these copies are 
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now kept in the Virginia State Library. These county records 
extend to some 75 volumes in quarto and folio ; to these must 
be added the MSS. of Ludwell, Randolph, Byrd and Fitzhugh ; 
the General Court records between i6jo and 1676, which alone 
remain ; the MS. volumes of Land Patent records ; the Winder, 
McDonald and Sainsburj' Papers, in ni quarto volumes, which 
consist of exact copies, or of full abstracts, of the documents in 
the British Public Record Office. Besides these numerous MS. 
sources there are many printed authorities, by far more numer- 
ous for Virginia in this period than for any other Southern State. 
Indeed the mass of material was so great that Mr, Bruce was 
compelled to confine himself even too rigidly within economic 
bounds, and he can hardly be defended when he omits a discus- 
sion of the question of how extensive was the use of brick 
churches, because " it seemed to be more consistent to include it 
under the head of the Religious Establishment." 

The work begins with a discussion of the reasons for the settle- 
ment of Virginia. Raleigh is assigned the honor of founding 
English America as against the claims of John Smith, the founder 
of Virginia proper, but the latter is vigorously defended against 
the attacks of modern critics. In the original settlement gold 
and the north-west passage played an important part, but another 
important economic reason was the hope that America would 
aupply many of the products which the English were then com- 
pelled to buy from foreign countries, and would furnish a new 
outlet for English goods; these sentiments are responsible for 
the Navigation Acts. 

Agriculture naturally comes in for the largest share of atten- 
tion. In the early days of the colony so extensive was the terri- 
tory, so rich the waters in fish and the woods in game and fowl, 
that the small population found no trouble in securing an abund- 
ant support, and the bread and butter subjects were largely neg- 
lected, after the first three years, for the all absorbing tobacco. 
,In fact it would not be far from wrong to call these chapters the 
Enthronement of King Tobacco. It soon came to pass that 
IVirginia had no other export. John Smith saw the trend of 
'airs and told the Virginia Company the reason : grain brought 
ily as. fid. a bushel, while tobacco brought 3s. a pound. With 
ch prices as these Tobacco became King, and has ruled with 
indisputed sway until to-day. It was then, as now, responsible 
lor the lack of diversified crops. It caused that vicious system 
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of agriculture which, entered upon when land was plenty, has 
still continued, for as plantations were worn out the planter 
moved further away in search of more land and better land for 
tobacco ; thus, in spite of Indians and isolation, tobacco is largely 
responsible for the settlement of Virginia beyond the sea coast 
aod of Carolina. And yet we have the strange anomaly that 
while it was the chief article produced, and almost the only one 
exported, it remained the standard of exchange throughout the 
whole of the seventeenth century. Toward the close of the cen- 
tury, to prevent thegreat losses that might occur from the fluctua- 
tion of tobacco, the reckoning was in pounds sterling, but the pay- 
ments were made probably in nearly all cases In tobacco. Mechan- 
ics were hard to find in Virginia,fortheypreferred to plant tobacco, 
but on one occasion we find the blacksmiths going on a strike 
because they were paid in this commodity, which had then depre- 
ciated. Not only was it the medium of exchange, but it made 
the laws; for stringent acts, regulating the amount to be planted 
by each person and the grade to be attained, were passed. When 
these regulations failed to reduce the quantity, officers were ap- 
pointed to destroy the poorer grades. It became at least on two 
occasions a subject of diplomacy with the neighboring colonies 
of Maryland and Carolina, and under their joint agreement was 
not to be planted for a year. In the failure of such efforts as 
this others were made to prevent Carolina tobacco from passing 
through Virginia ports, but all of these regulations met with 
small success. It not only usurped the economic and govern 
mental side of life, but even invaded the religious, and was 
largely responsible for the presence of Quakers in the colony, for 
the ministers of the Church of England avoided the sections 
where the product was poor. This left that field open to the 
Puritans, and many of the latter turned Quakers. 

It is interesting to note the large variety of products it was ex- 
pected to raise in Virginia. The list includes with more or less 
serious efforts for success, figs, rape seed, pomegranates, indigo, 
wine, silk, fruits, etc., but none of these made much impression. 
Stock also varied much in quantity and still more in quality. 
Hogs became numerous, ran wild, and were well liked by the 
Indians; cattle were numerous, but degenerated much because of 
the shiftless way these farmers had of turning them out to get 
their living from the woods both in winter and summer — a prac- 
tice from which their descendants have never escaped. St 
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were few, owing to the presence of wolves, whose place has been 
taken in this day by dogs. Horses were also few, owing no doubt 
largely to the fact that there were few roads and much communi* 
cation by water. There were few plows, for much of the land 
bad been recently cleared, and much of the cuttivatiou, especially 
of tobacco, was necessarily done by hand ; in some of their agri- 
cultural methods the colonists did not get far beyond the Indians. 
But it was when the colonies began to manufacture, either for 
home consumption or for export, that conflict with the mother 
country began. With the home government the colony was not 
SQ expansion of England, it was simply an expansion of the Eng- 
lish market, and the prohibition of trade to foreign vessels meant 
more freight for English masters and more work for English 
ship-wrights. In the attempts to make glass and iron we find a 
true effort to transplant England to America, but it was only in 
such cases as this, where there could be no injur}- to the goods 
made in England, that this was done. Although the royal colo- 
nies are constantly commended by the agents of the Board of 
Trade for the fidelity with which they obeyed the Navigation Acts 
when compared with the proprietary colonies, still there were 
numerous and well-founded complaints, for every yard of cloth 
woven in Virginia meant so much less for English looms. But 
while there was such need of mills as to call forth legislation on 
the subject, the colony managed to supply itself to a large 
extent with many articles that were necessary for every-day con- 
sumption despite acts to the contrary. In the matter of drinks 
they seem to have fared sumptuously every day. They had not 
only beer and other malt liquors but many choice imported wines, 
beside some of domestic make. It would be an interesting study 
in gastronomies if some student would undertake to show how 
malt liquors and wines were driven out by whiskey and brandy, 
and how these in turn are giving way to beer, with the relative 
eSects of the same. 
I The work represents a vast amount of research, many facts 
I drawn from a multitude of sources, and is as a whole done well, 
' but there are minor errors that should be noticed. Thus on 
page X of the preface the name is written MacDonald, while in the 
notes it appears as McDonald ; on p. xvi and 76, 1., Rev. C. W. 
Dabneyisput forRev. R, L. Dabney; p. xviii, E. Noel Sainsburyfor 
'. Noel Sainsbury ; J. Thomas Scharf appears as J. F. Scharf on 
>.xix,and as Sharfonl., p,34g; Don Pedro deZuHiga, ambassador 
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from Spain near the Court of St. James in 1607, as Zuniga, I., 62, 
64, 65. The index, while extensive, is verbose in places and 
mea^e in others, and lacks a second alphabetical arrangement 
under such full entries as Agriculture, Assembly, Tobacco, Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. Bruce summarizes the whole of Virginia history under the 
heads of Economic condition ; Social life ; Religious establish- 
ment and moral influences; Education; Military regulations; 
Administration of justice; and Political system. When the other 
phases of Virginia history have been treated with the careful 
.minuteness displayed in these excellent volumes, it will be possi- 
ble to present a composite picture of the life of the Colonial 
Virginian. Stephen B. Weeks. 

Financial Philosophy ^ or the Principles of the Science of Money, By 
George Wilson. Chicago, Donohue, Henneberry & Co., 1895. 
— vi, 266 pp. 

T?u Science of Money, By Alexander Del Mar, M.E. Second 
edition — revised by the author. New York, Macmillan & Co., 
1896. — xxviii, 205 pp. 

The Bullion Report and the FoundaHon of the Gold Standard, By 
F. W. Bain, M.A., Fellow of All Souls* College, Oxford, 
Printed for the author by James Parker & Co., Oxford, 1896. — 
19 pp. 

These three writings are alike in many respects. They are all 
opposed to the present gold standard. Their authors all believe 
firmly in the existence of a corner in gold. They unite in con- 
demning " orthodox " Political Economy as affording no satis- 
factory science of money. Each of them puts forward with great 
confidence a theory of his own. Each displays a considerable 
amount of erudition, which, though usually irrelevant, will doubt- 
less succeed in impressing many readers. In treating the opinions 
of others, the authors are decidedly acrimonious and, in the case 
of Wilson and Bain, even vituperative. As is usual in such cases, 
their own views are commonly supported by assertions in place 
of arguments. 

Here, however, the similarity ends. The standpoints and 
methods of the writers, their theories and the reasons they assign 
for them, are quite different and in many cases contradictory. 
Mr. Wilson approaches the problem from the standpoint of lin- 
gruistics, and evolves much of his *' Financial Philosophy " from 
his researches into the history of the words " money," *• coin/* 
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*' buy," etc. For instance, distrusting the ordinary derivation of 
money from maneta, he argues, "The definitioa of mani in the 
Monier-Williams Sanskrit Dictionary of 1872 is 'a jewel, gem, 
precious stone (especially a pearl, bead or other globular orna- 
ment) ; an ornament or amulet in general.' . . . The original of 
t' money,' would not, however, necessarily be the single word 
mani, a gem, a precious stone ; but a longer word, as manimaya, 
consisting of jewels " (pp. 3, 4). He is confident that such specu- 
lations, to which he devotes a large fraction of his book, are valu- 
able in the science of money. On page 2 he says : " To get at the 
root of the word ' money ' will take some time and patience, but 
it is worth the time and patience called for. Its history is the 
basis of this important science, as the thing money is the basis of 
modern civilization." He bases his advocacy of silver on natural 

I rights: "It is every man's natural right to coin bullion into 
money" (p. 91). "The first question to ask every one who talks 
or writes on the subject of money is ' Do you acknowledge the 
truth of the principles of the Declaration of Independence?'" 
(p. vi). He strenuously objects to the government monopoly of 
money, which he says has become " gold-fiacism." " Coining is a 
right of each sovereign individual, the exercise of which we have 
put upon Congress, And Congress refuses to perform it, and 
claims the right to imprison any individual who resumes the 
exercise of his natural right himself " (p. 97). Mr. Wilson does 
not hesitate to deduce the bimetallic ratio also from the natural 
rights of man. His result, strange to say, is 15 '^ to i, not 16 to 1, 

I although he proposes that the United States should attempt to 
maintain it alone, " With our territory and population, we could 
inaintaia this as easily as we can maintain any other of the natural 
rights of man " (p. 161). 

While Mr. Wilson opposes the gold standard on the ground 

that Government has usurped the rights of individuals, Mr. Del 

Mar opposes it on the ground that individuals have usurped the 

rights of Government. His mode of approaching the problem is 

■ through numismatic history. To this he devotes his longest 

t chapter, of which he says, " Of all the elements of political econ- 
omy, money is the chiefest ; of all the institutes of money, the 
right to create it is the most important ; yet not a word concern- 
ing the origin, necessity, rise, fall, and loss of this once sacred 
right by the State, is to be found in any of the economists. What 
appears in this chapter on the subject, as well as what he has 
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written elsewhere, is the result of the author's unassisted re- 
searches" {p. 79). Just because these researches were "unas- 
sisted ■■ they are unsatisfactory. The writer has scant respect for 
the historical researches of others whose conclusions differ from 
his own. His investigations are aimed to show that " money is 
purely a legal institution ; it is impossible without the law ; and, 
theoretically, [«V] it is perfect in direct proportion as it depends 
upon law" (p. 46). His demand is "that the State, which is 
now identical with the Crown, shall resume its ancient preroga- 
tive " (p. 85). He believes that the State alone can give stability 
to the value of money, that the monetary evils which we have 
suffered since the advent of free coinage in 1666 have been due to 
the fact that " the goldsmiths and merchants had discovered how 
to alternately swell and shrink it [the currency], so as to make it 
subserve their own interests. From this moment there grew up 
that class of universal bankers and cosmopolitan financiers who 
now govern the markets of the world. Macaulay has described 
the advent of this class, but he has omitted to mention the mis- 
chief they wrought upon the monetary system of England " (p. 49). 
As to the swelling and shrinking which accompanied the exercise 
of the Sovereign's right of coinage, the author has little to say, 
and as to MacLeod's investigations along these lines, he says they 
have " no longer any interest except to the numismatist and his- 
'torian " (p. 76). So anxious is he to restore the regime of fiat 
money that he opposes any movement toward a uniform monetary 
system among all nations because "a common money of the 
world will subvert the State. The money-lenders have already 
subverted the Crown. They have deprived it of its most impor- 
tant prerogatives ; their present scheme will subvert the State. 
Their immediate object is to rid themselves of what is left of the 
power of the State over the Measure of Value, This remnant of 
power relates to paper money. The money-lenders already have 
absolute control of the mines and the mints ; they now desire to 
control the public credit. A common metallic money is the first 
step. The abolition of Government paper money, and the amal- 
gamation of the banks of issue will be the next steps. The con- 
trol of money will then mean Universal Empire, and the States 
that now exist will only be known to antiquarian research " (pp. 
137-8). We refrain from comment on the numerous fallacies 
here displayed, for the reason that the writer himself adduces no 
argument in their support. 
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Of the existence of a corner in gold he is thoroughly convinced, 
and here we have an opportunity of seeing what sort of proof he 
considers convincing. " A few years ago a great syndicate lent 
;£i6, 000,000 to Italy, wherewith to resume payments in gold coin. 
The whole of that sum has since been withdrawn from Italy, and 
her payments are being made in silver, copper, and paper, whilst 
gold is at a premjum " (p. 91). As is perfectly well known, this 
is a very simple illustration of Gresham's law, due to very much 
the kind of regulation of the Italian currency which Mr. Del Mar 
advocates. He goes on to give similar instances for Japan, the 
United Slates and Chili, and concludes: " I claim that the ability 
of these syndicates to lend such large sums of gold to the States 
mentioned is of itself proof that they virtually control the avail- 
able supplies of that metal. If we add to this their ability, after 
lending it, to draw it away to the centers of their operations, 
namely, Paris, London, and Frankfort, then the evidence becomes 
greatly strengthened" (p. 9a), The rest of the "evidence" is 
equally convincing. 

The State regulation of money is to be performed by controlling 
its quantity, and of the "quantity theory " the writer makes full 
iise. Although he appears to believe that modern economists 
have overlooked this theory, he has no hesitation in ascribing a 
full knowledge of it to the ancient peoples whose " nummulary 
systems " he so much admires. " From the employment of this 
device it is evident that the Lycurgan conception of value was 
that of an arithmetical relation. . , . The practical outcome 
was that each commodity or service was valued in the market at 
so many counters with the knowledge and certainty [«V] of what 
the latter would exchange for at a future lime (p. 63). 

His version of ihe quantity theory, if not cruder than previous 
formulations, is scarcely an advance upon them. He recognizes 
clearly two factors, volume of currency and velocity of circula- 
tion. But of the third factor, the amounl of business to be trans- 
acted, he has little to say. The closest approach he makes to this 
conception is on page 184, where he says that prices vary "in- 
versely with the number of exchanges." If this be true, it does 
not matter whether we have a million purchases of newspapers 
or a million transfers of real estate ; the effect on prices is the 
same. His practical recommendation is as vague as might be 
expected. He demands " a money of a fixed sum ; fixed either 
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absolutely or relattvelv to population or production ; but fixed " 

(p. .85). 

Mr. Bain affords a sharp contrast with these views. He ridi 
cules the quantity theory and Ricardo, its author. "That an 
increase of money, instead of raisingihe prices of existing com- 
modities, might call for and create others, never entered Ricardo's 
head." (p. 8.) He expresses his dissent from Professor Marshall's 
opinion of Ricardo, as follows : " Really, when it comes to this 
when we see a man (Ricardo], whose whole method and every 
separate conception is absurd, of whom it is impossible to say 
whether his theorj- of value, or of rent, or of wages, or of proGts, 
or of taxes, or of money, is the more curiously and ridiculously 
perverse and mis-begotten ; when, I say, we see such a man 
extolled as a great constructive genius, it is time to abandon 
one's species and go and live in a tub " {p. 7,) Mr. Bain dales 
England's financial ills from the adoption of the Bullion Report 
and its opinions. He maintains that the " Bullion Reporters " 
were guilty of two cardinal errors: one of assuming gold to be 
the standard during the gold premium of 1801-1810, the other of 
assuming that "all" prices rose during that period. He dis- 
proves the first by the statement " Now, the fact is, — and it is a 
feet altogether beyond question, — that during the period gold was 
net the standard. It is only since 1819 that gold has been the 
standard." This merely means, of course, that prices and < 
tracts were expressed in paper, not in gold, but Mr. Bain makes 
use of the point as if he had effectively demolished the notion 
that the value of the gold £,, rather than-that of the paper ^, was 
constant. 

As to the rise of prices he says, " \ow, it is clear that this is a 
crucial instance. Because, if the notes were depreciated, all 
prices tnuit have risen. But if, on the contrary, all prices had, as 
a matter of fact, not risen, then the noles could not have depre< 
ciated " (p. 14). Of index numbers the author has nothing to 
say, nor of Jevons' dispassionate treatment of the prices of the 
period. 

Enough has been said to illustrate the thoroughly unscieotific 
character of these writings. Much added illustration might be 
drawn from their discussions of " value," In this subject, as in 
that of money, they are quite at variance with each other. lo 
fact, the best answer lo any one of these writings is one of the 
other two. The unwary reader might swallow one wholci but 
two could not be digested together. i. 
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Tke Coming Iitdividualism. By A. Egmont Hake and O. E. 
Weslau. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1896.— 8vo, xi, 347 pp. 

It will not be questioned that the prevailing tendency is to 
extend the sphere of governmental activity and to justify such 
extension, in theory. The German government and German 
economists favor a slate policy of considerable interference in 
the conduct of business. Doubtless Englishmen arc less under 
their influence than we, but on the other hand Marx is authority 
with the English labor leaders, and urban life there leads to a 
large amount of municipal activily in directions that may be called 
socialistic. It is not strange, then, that we are now and again 
reminded, in protest, of the fundamental iruihs of Individualism. 
This work constitutes such a protest and a vigorous one. It is 
even more; for as the title indicates, it advocates a more com- 
plete Individualism than hitherto practiced, even in England. 
As a protest it will be welcomed by those who believe 
that the real danger lo which society is exposed arises from 
the cost and corruption of an over-burdened government. 
This danger is nowhere greater than in the United Stales, because 
of its vast territory, mixed population and machine politics. The 
authors seem to us, then, to be fundamentally right, many of their 
criticisms valid, and their style vigorous if not always clear. 

The book does not constitute, however, a valuable coniribution 
to the question at issue, the temper exhibited is not merely that 
of advocates but of advocates who neglect both fact and logic in 
a process of exhortation. Their method is exactly that com- 
plained of in the Socialists; some criticism, more or less candid, 
used to justify subjective assertions as to the outcome of the prin- 
ciples championed. Such treatment of serious problems may 
possibly strengthen some already established in the faith, but 
will convince no one. The book is British at its worst, excel- 
lently well calculated to furnish texts for anli-"Smilhian " and 
anti-" Manchesterian " discourses to German professors. Such 
a work does positive harm if it passes for the best that can be 
said for a vital system of politics. One gathers from the letter of 
dedication that the members of Parliament were chiefly in the 
author's mind ; — a fact which is not flattering to their intelligence. 

The thesis that is defended amounts to this, that all the evils 
from which England and the rest of the world are suffering are 
due to the interference of the stale in trade, banking, land transfer 
and the regulation of amusements and drink. The " Coming 
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Individualism " will permit no iDterference in any of these respects 
because "human beings as individuals and as States will, in all 
their business transactions and all matters of economy, aim at 
securing the greatest possible amount of wealth for the smallest 
possible expenditure of work, and in all bargains as many advan- 
tages as possible with as few disadvantages as possible: — as in 
virtue of the irrefutable economic law (which may also be des- 
cribed as a sociological law, nay, even as an ethical and religious 
truth) — the solidarity of humanity— no man can benefit himself 
except by benefiting all men, and that no man can injure others 
without injuring himself," p, 39. 

This is BastiaC with a vengeance. The first proposition is usu- 
ally true of individuals— not always of states — while the second 
is absolutely false in an economic) sense. Economics have to do 
with motives, desires, capacities and equipments of human beings, 
in conflict. The resultant is in terms of human happiness and 
human lives, not of motion and force. To be eliminated may 
be in the interest of the universe, |but'is certainly not satisfactory 
to the subject. There is, further, a failure to perceive that extreme 
individualism involves the denial of Individualism, e. g., ' 
special legislation did not prevent a natural development, each 
sweater's den would prove a source of prosperity. It would only 
be a question of time when the demand for workers would exceed 
the supply, and consequently induce the thrifty employer to 
shower benefits (?) on the workers as energetically as he bad 
been sweating them before ; " p. 55. This is to ignore the pos- 
sibility of an effective combination of employers, or the stress of 
international trade, rendering the condition permanent and con- 
stituting an interference in itself ; just as elsewhere the possibility 
of trade union tyranny is ignored, although it is from this source 
that the individualist has most to fear. 

The chapter upon " The Errors of Democracy " contains much 
that is true. " At present all those classes of the civilized world 
favor collectivism, who, at the beginning of the democratic mo' 
ment were ready to sacrifice everything, even life, to individual 
liberty," p. 68. "Instead of finding out and removing the causes, 
elaborate legislation was passed in order to suppress effects. The 
nation became so imbued with the paternal mission of govern- 
ment that, whenever an accident happened, or an anomaly revealed 
itself, the cry at once arose, ' It's time that Government stepped 
in,' " p. 92. Over- legislation seems to be a vice inherent in rep- 
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resentalive institutions under universal suffrage, but the evils 
arc curiously mixed in charging upon the United States " monop- 
olies, bounties, excises, bureaucratic domineering, obstacles to 
immigration, exclusion of Chinamen, etc," p. 90. 

The concern manifested for the United States on the score that 
"the factory system brings in its train physical and social evils 
which ir ought to be the ambition of every legislator to avoid " 
is not quite in harmony with the statement which follows that 
"the absence of protective duties in the United States would in 
no case have prevented and in the long run ( ! ) not even delayed 
the growth of a manufacturing industry," p. 82 — or with the fact 
that the chapter upon " The Consolidation of the Empire " exults 
in the future empire in which England shall be the factory for 
all her Colonies. "A natural division of labour between the 
diSerent parts of the Empire was expected in which the United 
Kingdom would have the manufacturing allotted to itself," p. 248. 
There is a failure to recognize the advantages of diversified 
industries. The term " natural industries " expresses a half truth. 
Of the other half the authors occasionally get a glimpse, as in the 
statement " the fact that certain industries are in existence makes 
it generally easier (or others to spring up," p. 13a, and "In a 
new country new industries have no old ones to lean on and, if 
they are debarred from cooperating with foreign ones, they must 
either start in the shape of a whole series of industries or become 
extremely one-sided and primitive." This is one of the founda- 
tions of Protection which aims at " cofiperating " with native in- 
dustries fostered artificially (in their infancy), rather than foreigti 
ones. There is a lack of candor in the authors' whole discussion 
of trade. The reader is constantly asking "Cui bono?" To 
instance. We discover that their concern at the ruin foreign 
countries are bringing upon themselves by their protective 
systems is really based upon the fact that they thereby " lose 
almost all their significance as markets for British goods," p. zSS. 
To see in colonial tariffs an unjust system of taxation parallel to 
that which caused the American Revolution, is at least unhistori- 
dal. 

In discussing " the supply of Capital to Labour," i. e. banking, 
the authors are led into similar extravagances and errors. It is 
particularly unfortunate to attribute the banking evils from 
which we suffered down to 1865, to whatever governmental super- 
vision there was, p. 89. The authors fail to understand deposit 
and the cheque system, and regard free issue of notes as a panacea. 
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Their first maxim does not commend the system to us. '* He 
must circulate his notes only in his own market, in the district 
where his bank is known/' p. 174. To attribute to deposit 
banks the '* severance of Capital and Labour " as well as the 
" Sweating System " is to ignore the low rate of interest in 
England, and to make the Socialistic claim that all the laborer 
needs in order to become an employer is a few bits of engraved 
paper. Borrowing bank notes in order to consume more goods 
would be a short-lived process. 

''Free Trade in Drink" is based upon the assumption that 
drink is the effect and not the cause of the evils complained of. 
The authors repudiate inspection even in the milk business, and 
attribute the increase of drunkenness in the United States to the 
excise. 

In advocating " Free Trade in Amusements " they entirely over- 
look the deterrent effect of putting a brand of illegality upon a 
thing. To their minds it seems to constitute an additional attrac- 
tion, which is only true of children, and within limits. The dis- 
tinction which they make between decency and morality is based 
upon a theory of intuitional morality, and is without historical 
justification. It is a little flattering to human nature to say '' The 
greater part of the public would always prefer the least low form 
of entertainment, and the proprietors of the lower ones would 
not have a sufficient support to keep them going," p. 242, and 
^' It should be borne in mind that when the country advances 
into freedom in every department, the poverty and misery, which 
in the United Kingdom are the chief causes of feminine depravity, 
will disappear," p. 243. The discussion of collective ownership 
of land in ** Free Trade in Land " is the best part of the book, 
which is a beautiful specimen of the printer's art. 

D. C. Wells. 

Mthnology, i. Fundamental Ethnical Problems, 2. The Primary 
Ethnical Groups. By A. H. Keane. London and New York, 
Macmillan and Co., 1896. — 8vo, xxx, 442 pp. 

This most attractive volume is a great disappointment from the 
scientific standpoint. Especially when one reads over the impos- 
ing list of authorities in the Preface, and learns that '* Theure 
des grands synthases a deja sonn6 *' ; and that such a synthesis is 
^* for the first time attempted in the English language," one has a 
right to expect a real contribution to knowledge. These hopes 
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are further fostered by the plentiful footnotes and references ; but 
they are somewhat rudely shaken when one seeks to find the great 
names in the Preface in these references. For most of them are 
conspicuous by their absence. A closer examination reveals 
merely the geographer and the linguist — expert to be sure — ; but 
there is less evidence of the discriminating student either of 
Archaeology or of Anthropology. In short, portions of the book 
show evidence of being compiled — not developed — by an expert 
linguist, who, holding the classical works of Quatrefages de 
Brcau, De Mortillet and R^clus constantly before him, has filled 
in the anthropological footnotes from Dr. Brinion's notes in Sci- 
en£€, the current condensations in The Athenaeum and Nature, and 
the Journal of the AittkropologUal Institute. Hence, while the chap- 
ters on language are excellent — especially ihe linguistic trees — , 
the treatment becomes less satisfactory as we depart from that 
base of operations. The book will fill a place in a general 
library ; but in our opinion it remains distinctly inferior, either 
as a text book or as a general introduction to the subject, to Dr. 
Brinton's Races and Peoples or even to Peschei's translated Races 
of Man with its twenty years of honorable service. 

Lest it be assumed that we are unduly harsh in our judgment, 
let us examine a few of the evidences that the book is lacking in 
real anthropological scholarship, beginning with the chapter on 
The Physical Evolution of Man and his relations to the higher 
apes. We find no mention of the embryological proof of a deri- 
vation of man from a Simian ancestor ; enough in itself to damn 
the whole argument scientifically ; especially after we are told in 
the preface that evolution is to be the "golden skeleton-key" 
which is to enlighten the work. Add also that even Haeckel's 
translated work is ignored, to say nothing of Hartmann, Deniker 
and Rolleston. After this comes a chapter on the mental evolu- 
tion of man, in which the late Mr. Romanes is casually referred 
to as a " Mystic," although all of a subsequent chapter on mental 
criteria of race, except two pages on the weight of the brain — 
itself confessedly unimportant — are devoted to the development of 
language. The chapter on archaeology is merely a condensation 
of the French scholars with a good r^sum/ of the English results ; 
but there is not a single word on a Teutonic country. It is diffi- 
cult to account for the absence of all reference to the great Ger- 
man authorities or even the systemaiizers like Moritz Hoernes 
for example. And the treatment of the American problem of 
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Glacial man with no mention of our own Professor Wright can- 
not be held to be very illuminating. In America we are inclined 
to regard Dr. CroH's theories as somewhat superseded by those 
of Shaler and James Geikie ; but our author seems in this respect 
to conform to a certain extent to English tendencies. 

Turning to the chapter on the Physical Criteria of Race, we 
note first of all that the main stress is laid on "Gnathism" as a 
sign of race, the cephalic index being regarded as of lesser value. 
There is no appreciation of the modern use and significance of 
this latter criterion for statistical treatment by seriation, as it has 
been applied by the greatest modern authorities to the popula- 
tions of Europe. And worse than all, the author seems to be 
careless or ignorant of even the simple distinction between the 
cephalic and the cranial index, which naturally vitiates some of 
his comparative results entirely (p. 348). since there is a differ- 
ence of nearly two units between the two. In short, this chapter 
is not less than twenty years behind time. 

Proceeding to the second half of the book, we find the races 
taken up in order. Space will prevent a detailed criticism of all 
the disputed points. It will be sufficient to add that the inspira- 
tion of all of the great Germans is again lacking. This onc- 
sidediiess reaches a climax in the use of De Qnatrefages as a sole 
authority on the physical type of the modern German peoples: 
since there is probably no other French scientist whose views as 
to the origin of the Teutons is so thoroughly odious to them or 
who has been more riddled with criticism. Imagine Africa 
described without mention of Fritsch or Paulitschke, the Poly- 
nesians without that of Finsch or Lesson ; and most remarkable of 
all. South America turned off in a page or two without a word of 
Von Den Steinen, Ehrenreich, Joest, Martin, or even VJrchow's 
classical Crania Ethmca AmerUana. This was hardly to be ex- 
pected, since the author is supposed to be somewhat of an expert 
on the American aborigines. {Vide " Amiriean Indians" in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, ninth edition.) And one had hoped 
that the lime was past when Elis^c R^clus could be quoted in 
proof of the "less rapid pulse " of the American aborigines; or 
when the description of the "long lank hair" of the Anglo- 
Saxon, who in our American climate approaches the Indian type, 
could be substantiated by reference to VVaitz' now antiquated 
volume. 

On the " Caucasic " race, the treatment is enlightened by a really 
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fine outline of the Hoguisiic aspects of the problem. And the 
description and portraits of the Indo-IraDian group of peoples is 
exceptional. This section would be quite notable were it not 
marked by the same soniatological decrepitude which has 
already been mentioned. We are told in one place that there are 
two types of the white stock, one of which is narrow — and 
another broad-headed (p. 228) ; then on another page (405) we 
are informed that the broad-headed branch is not " Caucasic " at 
all, but is more primitive in Europe, after all. This "Caucasic" 
type, it is affirmed, is blonde in origin, and has spread from 
Nonhern Africa (p. 409) in two streams, one directly into Europe 
and the other through Egypt into Semitic lands, then to return to 
Europe with the Aryan culture which it has acquired on the 
way. Thus the original center of dispersion of the European 
blondes is placed in the neighborhood of the Atlas mountains. 
This thesis is posited with no room for doubt ; as " these discord- 
ant views of points of detail do not affect the main argument, that 
Homo Caucasicus (blonde, p. 408) had his origin in North 
Africa:" and this same blonde element to-day "extends into 
north Africa (where in fact it originated)," 

How this curious theory, so contrary to every fact of observa- 
tion, ever cameto Its present mature estate, is difficult to imagine. 
For, in respectful defiance of our author, I do not hesitate to 
declare that it is absolutely untenable in the light of the research 
of the last decade. Note for example the results of observations 
published by Dr. CoUignon nearly tea years ago, for 2050 indi- 
genes of Northern Africa, especially from Tunis.' Exactly 3.5 
per cent, of these had light eyes and 0.4 per cent, had light hair: 
but no single individual of all the joso combined both of these char- 
acteristics. Only 1.8 per cent, of the population might be classed 
as in any degree blonde ; and even this small proportion is no- 
where massed, although it is more often found on the coast. In 
Spain also the prime authority on its living populations has 
observed that of all the portions of that country where light eyes 
are found at all, the region so long occupied by the Moors has 
the least proportion marked by that sensitive indication of the 
blonde type.* Proceed north in any direction — I had almost said 

^ AnthrsfetogU dt ta Tuniiit, Pnris, 1887: a review of ihis in £evut cT 
Anlkrtftlogu. 3rd series, III. p. 3a. Vide map and descriplion in Ibid. p. 3, 
'ArtMv/dr AnlhrBfahgie. xxii. p. 431. 
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east or west — and the blondes increase in frequency so regularlj 
as to suggest a law of dispersion. In short, Northern Africa is 
perhaps the blackest spot to-day occupied by any branch of our 
own race. And on general principles it ought to be so ; for in 
that climate even the blondes of the north become perceptibly 
darker in complexion. To assume that all of the blondes of 
Scandinavia, where above seventy-five per cent, of the population 
is so characterized, have come from a region of this kind, is cer- 
tainly improbable and the theory ought to excite suspicion on its 
face. Assert if you please with Sergi of Rome or with our own 
Dr. Brinton, that the roots of the European race and culture are 
struck in the brunette type, and then derive them both from 
Africa if you will. But to combine the blonde idea with that of 
Meridional derivation — never ! 

After so much adverse criticism, it behooves us to close by 
a mention of one of the good points in the book. It should be 
noted that much new material from English and French sources 
has been brought together from every department of Anthropol- 
ogy except from the physical side. Were the scholarship as 
broad in this respect as it is in linguistics, the distinguished 
author would have achieved a greater measure of success. The 
saving clause in the book is a catholicity of mind that is admira- 
ble ; for it leads him to reject a number of quasi-scientific dog- 
mas which have long held sway in this much abused department 
of knowledge. 

William Z. Ripley. 
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COMMENT. 

Populism in iy88 and i8g6 ; The Evolution of the Financial 

Planks of the Democratic Platform ; The new 

issues of the Presidential Campaign. 

THE radical declarations of the Chicago platform are too 
frequently regarded as manifestations of new and dan- 
gerous elements in American politics. That they are dan- 
gerous is obvious, but that they are new would hardly occur 
to any student of the formation of the Constitution. There 
has been, perhaps, no political issue before the people of the 
United States since 1788 which more closely resembles, at 
bottom, the questions of that year, nor any one on which the 
taking sides of the voters, considered in the light of their 
social and economic position and ideas, has been so nearly 
identical. In other words, the majority of the opponents of 
the Constitution in 1788 would cheerfully support the Bryan 
ticket this fall, and most of those who will vote for Bryan 
would have voted against the Constitution a hundred and 
eight years ago. 

The regions of the country where populism is strongest 
to-day are economically and socially in a condition analogous 
to that of western Massachusetts, western Pennsylvania, and 
upper New York in those days. The strength of the party 
of the Federal Constitution came from the conservative ele- 
ments of society, the larger property-holders of town and 
country, the merchants and the members of the learned pro- 
fessions. This class feared State and national paper money 
as intensely as their modern counterparts do free silver. 

8 
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They dreaded the spirit of lawlessness and disorder that 
followed in the wake of the Revolution — the disposition on 
the part of the discontented and unfortunate to take the law 
into their own hands, with the same dread that their 
descendants feel at similar outbreaks to-day. 

On the other hand, the attack of the Chicago platform on 
the Supreme Court, the use of Federal injunctions, and the 
employment of Federal troops to suppress local disorders, 
would unquestionably have commanded the approval of the 
leading opponents of the Federal Constitution. 

William J. Bryan and Patrick Henry have more in com- 
mon than we are apt to realize to-day. The corner-stone of 
Patrick Henry's opposition to the Constitution was the pos- 
sibility that the new government would do just what the 
Bryan platform denounces. 

The great issues that arose after the Constitution have 
had their day. Efforts are being made to galvanize the tariff* 
— the legacy of the Civil War — into life ; but the difference 
between a live issue and a dead one reacting spasmodically to 
a shock has never been clearer in this generation. It may 
be that our national life has passed through its first cycle of 
temporary issues, and that again we find ourselves con- 
fronted with those abiding political questions into which the 
framers of the Constitution had such a clear insight. If the 
foregoing analysis is correct, it cannot fail to give one 
reassurance. The dangers have been met before and 
weathered under less favorable circumstances. The perils 
are not new, but old. They result neither from unrestricted 
immigration nor from the spread of socialism, but arise 
inevitably from conditions inseparable from our social life. 
Instruction for the hour, therefore, is to be sought not 
exclusively in the history of bimetallism or in the conse- 
quences of free coinage in Mexico, but in the history of our 
own country between 1783 and 1789 and of its more desper- 
ate populism, the Shays Rebellion. 

An analysis of the historical evolution of the planks in the 
Democratic national platform offers some interesting points 
for reflection. As to the financial planks in particular, it 
is well known that the most radical one, demanding 'Hhe 
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free and unlimited coinage of both silver and gold at the 
present legal ratio of 16 to i." has heretofore never found a 
place in the platforms of either of the two leading parties. 
The so-called "free coinage of silver" was first demanded 
in a national ^XaXlorm by the Greenback Convention of June, 
j88o. Eight years later, in May, 18SS, the Union Labor 
Party Convention held that " while we have free coinage of 
gold, we should have* free coinage of silver," fn November 
of the same year the National Farmer's Congress made the 
same demand. A year later the Convention of the Farmer's 
Alliance, meeting in St. Louis in December, 1889, took the 
same ground. The Ocala platform of the Farmer's Alliance 
also called for "free and unlimited coinage of silver" in 
December, 1890. The People's Part)' Conventions at Cin- 
cinnati in May, 1891, and at Omaha, July, 1S92, repeated the 
cry. Finally, in June, 1895, the Silver Convention of South- 
ern and Western States, if it may be called a national con- 
vention, demanded "the immediate restoration of silver to 
its former place as a full legal tender standard money, equal 
with gold, and the free and unlimited colnagfe of both silver 
and gold at the ratio of 16 to i, and upon terms of exact 
equality." 

The free silver plank in last month's national Democratic 
platform, then, is copied from a series df similar planks in 
platforms framed by other than the two great parties. More- 
over, until the People's Party platform of 1892 the above 
silver planks were of minor importance in their platforms, 
the latter being aimed at attacking the banking system, and 
enlarging the issue and circulation of legal tender paper 
money, quite after the fashion of the old greenback platforms 
before the days of the silver agitation. In fact, it is a curious 
commentary on the evolution of the Democratic platform, 
or rather on its reversion to an earlier type, to read the text 
of the above Greenback platform of 1880, the first to demand 
free coinage of silver : 
"... Ihe right to make i 

I talaed by the people foi their 1 

\ corporations is a surrender of the ce 

I ttilutioaa! fanction. and conferring u 

[ an absolute dominion over iaduslrj : 



! moner Is a sovereign power, 10 be niijii. 

benefil. The delegation of this right to 
ilral atirihuteof sovereignty, void of con- 
pon a subordinate and irrcEponiible power 
od commerce. All moaef, wb ether metal- 
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lie or paper, should be issued, and its volume controlled, by the Government, 
and not by or through banking corporations ; and when so issued, should be a 

full legal tender for all debts, public and private legal tender 

currency should be substituted for the notes of the national banks, the national 
banking system abolished, and the unlimited coinage of silver, as well as gold, 
established by law." 

So much for national platforms. The State platforms have, 
of course, from their greater frequency, been more engaged 
with the silver question, and have accumulated in rapidly 
increasing numbers a great mass of free coinage planks 
which, from their very quantity, seem to have compelled the 
admission of one of their kind to the recent national platform. 
As was true of the genesis of the silver plank in the national 
platforms, so the similar plank in the State platforms origi- 
nated in the greenback agitation of the seventies. In July, 
1878, the Democrats of Indiana, Ohio and Texas demanded 
the repeal of the Resumption Act of 1875, which was about 
to go into effect, and also the complete remonetization of 
silver. A few months later the Pennsylvania Republicans 
followed suit by demanding "a return to the free use and 
unrestricted coinage of the dollar of 1798." The Democrats 
of Maine demanded the same in 1879. 

Then, for ten years, a free coinage plank was unknown, a 
strfking commentary on the comparative prosperity of those 
years. In 1889, however, the Virginia Democrats re-opened 
the question by renewing the demand for ** complete remone- 
tization and the free coinage of silver." The following year, 
1890, brought out a large crop of free coinage planks, espe- 
cially west of the Appalachian range, of every political 
variety. Such planks were put into their platforms by the 
Democrats and Republicans of Indiana, Michigan and 
Oregon, by the Democratic and Farmer's Alliance Conven- 
tions of Kansas, by the Democratic and Labor Conventions 
of Nebraska, by the Farmer's Alliance of Wisconsin, by the 
Democrats of Iowa, Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and West Virginia. 

In 1 891 and 1892 the Republican State Conventions 
were most of them content with upholding the silver 
legislation of 1890 in their platforms, while the Democratic 
conventions in many States incorporated outspoken free 
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coinage planks. This was the case in Iowa, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Michigan, 
Missouri, Texas, and Washington. In Kentucky, both Dem- 
ocrats and Populists declared for silver. The latter also 
adopted a silver plank in Pennsylvania, Alabama and Wis- 
consin. In the mining States, Colorado, California, and 
Nevada, both Republicans and Democrats did the same. 

In 1893 neither of the two leading parties committed itself 
to free silver. The few Democratic Conventions that were 
held approved of the repeal of the Silver Act of 1890. Two 
conventions of the People's Party, in Iowa and in Virginia, 
offered free coinage planks as a remedy for the panic and 
distress of that year. 

In 1894 the various State conventions adopted free coinage 
planks with renewed vigor. At least 24 States and Terri- 
tories did so in one or more of their political conventions.* 
In six of them Republicans and Democrats acted alike, 
namely in California, Colorado, Nevada, North and South 
Dakota, and in Wyoming. 

In 1895 and 1896 about the same number of States and 
Territories declared themselves in favor of free coinage in 
their party conventions.* Of these, five were Southern 
States; the rest, barring one State, were all west of the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, and with few exceptions, west 

' Alabama (Dem's) ; Arkansas (Dem*s and People's P'ty) ; California (Dem's, 
Repub's, People's P'ty and Prohibit's) ; Colorado (Repub's, Dem's and People's 
P'ty) ; Delaware (Dem's and People's P'ly) ; Georgia (Dem's and People's P'ty) ; 
Idaho (Repub's and Dem's) ; Indiana (Dem's and People's P'ty) ; Iowa (People's 
P'ty); Kansas (Dem's and People's P'ty); Michigan (Prohibit's); Missouri 
(Dem's); Montana (Repub's); Nevada (Repub's, Dem's and People's P'ty); 
North Carolina (Dem's and People's P'ty) ; North Dakota and South Dakota 
(Repub's and Dem's); Ohio (Dem's and Labor P'ty); Oregon (Dem's and Peo- 
ple's P'ty) ; South Carolina (Dem's) ; Tennessee (Dem's and People's P'ty) ; 
Texas (Dem's and People's P'ty); Washington (Dem's and People's P'ty); 
Wyoming (Dem's and Repub's). 

' Alabama (Dem's) ; Arizona (Dem's) ; Arkansas (Dem's) ; California (Repub's, 
Dem's, Populists); Colorado (Repub's, Dem's); Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kan- 
sas (Dem's); Iowa and Kentucky (Dem's and Populists); Mississippi and Mis- 
souri (Dem's) ; Montana (Dem's and Repub's) ; Nebraska (Dem's) ; Nevada 
(Repub's) ; North Carolina (Repub's and Dem's) ; New York (Populists) ; Ohio 
(Populists); Oregon (Dem's); South Carolina (Dem's) ; Tennessee (Dem's) ; 
Utah (Repub's and Dem's) ; VirgiDia, Washington and Wyoming (Dem's). 
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of the latter river. The mining States, California, Colorado^ 
Montana, as before, declared for free silver in both their 
Democratic and Republican conventions, as was also true of 
Utah and North Carolina. 

The magnitude of the silver movement in the United 
States is seen in the fact that in the past i8 years, or since 
the agitation began, apparently only 1 1 States have consist- 
ently refused to demand free coinage of silver in the plat- 
forms of the two leading parties. These States are Connecti- 
cut, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
and Wisconsin. The other 34 States have spasmodically or 
chronically favored the free coinage of silver in one party 
convention or another. 

The Constitutional authority for a concurrent circulation 
of gold and silver, as it is claimed in the words of the Demo- 
cratic platform, which holds that "the Constitution names 
silver and gold together as the money metals of the United 
States," is, like the plank aimed at the banks, discussed below, 
an old political device. As early as 1878 the Ohio Republi- 
cans demanded " that both metals shall be kept in circulation 
as the money of the nation, as contemplated by t/ie Constitution'* 
This doubtful inference is repeated in later platforms, espe- 
cially of Democratic State conventions, and became more and 
more distorted from year to year. In 1881 the New York 
Democrats stood by "gold and silver as the legal tender of 
the Constitution." The Kentucky Democrats in 1887 went a 
step further in their Constitutional interpretation and de- 
clared " the honest money of the Constitution good enough 
for the people as expressed in gold and silver and paper. 

. . ." The Democratic platforms of 1891 and 1892 had 
a great deal to say about "the money of the Constitution," 
"the Constitutional standard of both gold and silver," "the 
gold and silver coinage provided by the Constitution," "the 
financial system of the' fathers of the Republic based on 
equally free bimetallic coinage," and offered a further variety 
of historical perversions. The appearance of Coins Financial 
School in 1894 and its original interpretation of the first 
Federal coinage act of 1792, by which the silver dollar was 
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avowedly made the unit of our monetary system, gave the 
above Constitutional argument a new direction. The Mis- 
sissippi Democrats were apparently the first to seize upon 
this. Witness the words of their platform of 1895 : ** The 
Federal Constitution names silver and gold together as the 
money metals of the United States. The first coinage bill 
passed by Congress under the Constitution made the silver 
dollar the unit of value and admitted gold to free coinage at 
a ratio measured by the silver dollar unit." The words were 
repeated in 1896 by the Missouri Democrats in their plat- 
form, and were copied by the national convention at Chicago 
a few months later. 

Opposition to the National Banks as expressed in one of 
the planks of the Democratic platform is an old weapon in 
political campaigns. As was true of the free coinage plank, 
so did this anti bank plank originate in the political disorders 
of the seventies. The Labor Reform Convention of 1872 
apparently started the ball rolling by demanding that the 
circulating medium should be ''issued directly to the people 
without the intervention of any system of banking corpora- 
tions." The Greenback Party championed this opposition to 
banknotes in 1876 and 1880, as did the Prohibitionists in 1876, 
1884, and 1892. The Union Labor Party and the United 
Labor Party in 1888, the Farmer's Alliance in 1889 and 1890, 
and the National People's Party in 1892, all had similar 
planks in their platforms, which have now been copied by 
the Democrats in their recent national platform, and whose 
meaning was well expressed by their candidate when he said ; 
" the issue of money is a function of the government, and . . . 
the banks ought to go out of the government business." The 
State platforms since 1878 have had little to urge against 
the National Banking System. Although opposition to the 
national banks is expressed in 36 platforms, only 16 of these 
are Democratic, the rest belong to various third parties. 

If the motives which have given rise to the silver move- 
ment of the present day are not new, neither is that movement 
itself sudden. The sketch given above, of the evolution of 
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the financial planks in the Democratic platform, shows clearly 
that the present agitation in favor of free silver is but the 
culmination and the union of a number of separate movements 
which have been gradually progressing for a long time, and 
only awaited the impetus of hard times to become prominent 
politically. Serious as the crisis is for business, it is on the 
whole well that the money question has become an issue in 
politics. Hitherto both parties have been afraid of it, and 
both of them have evaded it in their platforms. This was 
the case in 1892. But when a large section of the people are 
strongly impressed with certain economic doctrines, any com- 
promise is sure to be but temporary, and sooner or later the 
question must be decided at the polls. And a question so 
difficult and complicated as the silver question certainly 
requires an immense amount of active and lively discussion 
to be properly understood. Our experience with the Sher- 
man Act would seem to most unbiased observers sufficiently 
telling to show the difficulty of raising the price of a metal 
by simply increasing the government demand for it. When 
Congress deliberately decides by law to buy our entire silver 
product at practically any price the miners may choose 
to ask, and when, in spite of such a law, the price steadily 
declines during its operation, a person must be blind indeed 
who is not convinced that the fall is due to conditions aflfect- 
ing the supply, and not to any hostility on the part of the 
lawgiver. Yet the lessons of the Sherman Act seem not only 
to have made little impression on the people of the South 
and West, but they are not fully appreciated by the interna- 
tional bimetallists, who, however strongly they oppose the 
present movement, in reality furnish a good deal of the 
ammunition with which the fight is carried on. Their theory 
of the advantage of metallic inflation and of the great dis- 
advantage of any fall in general prices without reference to 
its cause, is the key to a great part of the present movement. 
If this and many other questions connected with the subject 
are thoroughly discussed, and rightly settled during the pres- 
ent campaign, there will be something to be thankful for. 
We cannot but think that all sections of the country will gain 
by the discussion, the East as well as the West. The advo- 
cates of the gold standard in the East have not appreciated 
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the strength of the silver movement. The silver men being 
the radical party, and advocating a change, have been natu- 
rally more aggressive than those who simply wish to main- 
tain the status quo. The advocates of the gold standard can 
no longer rest content with that position. If the fall in 
prices is not a real grievance, and if the free coinage of silver 
is not going to benefit the country, we must find out what 
the real grievance is and how the country can be helped. It 
is certainly a fact that many of those who have gone into the 
silver movement have adopted it in despair on account of the 
hard times. These hard times are, in our judgment, to a 
large extent the result of the silver agitation, but not entirely. 
If credit performs so important a function in the circulation 
of the country as we believe, something should be done to 
give greater expansion to our credit circulation. The attacks 
which have been made on the national banking system could 
perhaps have been flanked some time ago, if Congress had had 
the wisdom to pass a law giving greater facility for the issue 
of bank notes. The simple repeal of the tax of ten per cent, 
on State bank notes, which the Democratic party advocated 
in its platform of 1892, crude as that proposal is, might have 
been better than nothing. 

The question of the civil service has also become, for the 
first time in many years, a political issue. On that question 
both parties have for several years been politely considerate 
rather than strongly committal. This year the issue is 
marked. The Republicans boldly stand by the existing law. 
The Democrats, while still maintaining the form of favor- 
ing civil service reform, advocate a limited tenure of office 
for public service. Now it is well known that the act of 
1820, limiting the terms of certain office-holders to four years, 
was at the basis of much of the abuse and corruption that 
crept in under the name of the spoils system. Mr. Bryan him- 
self, in his speeches, has virtually repudiated the present sys- 
tem of civil service appointments. There can hardly be any 
doubt, therefore, that on the subject of the civil service, as 
well as on that of silver, the parties are sharply divided, and 
it is to be hoped that the great prominence of the silver 
question in the campaign will not overshadow that of civil 
service reform. 



THE STANDARD OF LIVING OF AMERICAN 

WORKINGMEN. 

I. 

THE wages of American vvorkingmen are higher than 
those of the workingraen of France, and even of Eng- 
land. This is a generally recognized fact. I have proved it. 
By an attentive study of wages in the workshops, factories^ 
and industrial establishments, having regard to the occupa- 
tion and to the personal skill of the worker, to the diversity 
of these wages, and to the changes that have taken place in 
the rate of wages during the past fifty years, and especially 
since the War of the Rebellion, I have been led to conclude 
that $2 represent about the average of the daily wages of a 
man employed in industrial pursuits during the years 1890 to 
1893. The elements are too diverse and incomplete to obtain 
a true mathematical average, but this is the most probable 
estimate. Having established this figure, I checked it by 
taking 207 series of wages paid in July, 1891, which are 
printed in the great investigation of prices and wages made 
under the direction of the Honorable Mr. Aldrich,' and in 
calculating the general average of these series I found it to 
amount to $2.07. The estimate that I had made was thus 
confirmed. The average industrial wage in France does not 
go above 5 francs,' and it does not, perhaps, exceed 5 shil- 
lings in England." 

This is an initial fact which, without being absolutely exact, 
leaves no doubt as to the relative superiority of the nominal 
wages of the American, that is, of the sum of money which 
he receives in exchange for his labor. But the nominal 
wages are but the first element of the question of which I 
propose to treat in this article. 

^ Wholesale Prices, Wages and Transportation. Report of Mr. Aldrich, from 
the Committee on Finance. 4 vols. 1893. 

' According to recent investigations made by the Bureau of Labor, the aver* 
age was 6.15 f. in Paris and 3.50 f. in the provinces. 

' This is the result of the statistics of Sir Robert Giffen and others. 
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II. 

In order to understand the standard of living of working, 
men, we must first translate the nominal wages into real 
wages. The latter is the nominal wage multiplied by the 
coefficient of the commercial power of money ; it represents 
the quantity of commodities ordinarily consumed in a work- 
ingman's family that the nominal wage can buy. This 
involves, therefore, a study of the retail prices of certain 
commodities. Of two countries having the same nominal 
wages, but one of which has to pay twice the amount paid 
by the other for all of its goods, the latter would have a rate 
of wages equal to half that of the former. The diversity of 
the goods which the workingman needs and the fluctuations 
in their price, make it much more difficult to ascertain the real 
wages; we cannot get a numerical expression for this sum. 
It is necessary to content ourselves with a sketch of the sub- 
ject. 

In order to understand the material condition of the work- 
ingman, we must push our investigation further, and inquire 
what are the habits of life and of consumption of the working 
class. The needs are not exactly the same in a hot country 
as in a cold country, in a rich country as in a poor country, 
in one state of civilization as in another ; it is clear, e. g., that 
our fathers had no desire to travel on a railroad seventy years 
ago, and that they spent less than we do on travel, although 
travel was then more expensive. Wants arise and multiply 
with the possibility of satisfying them. I have often and 
long insisted upon the distinction between the commercial 
power of money and what I call the social power of money ^ the 
first corresponding to the amount of commodities which a 
sum of money will buy, the second to the sum of money 
which is necessary in order to maintain a certain social posi- 
tion. 

It is a matter of dispute, whether the average price of com- 
modities has fallen or not, and consequently, whether the 
commercial power of money has risen; it does not admit of 
doubt, that in all classes of society in America, as in Europe, 
people spend more money to-day than fifty years ago, in 
order to maintain their rank. This is because new wants 
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have arisen and imposed themselves upon us, and each one 
thinks that he would lose his position if he did not make 
room for them in his budget ; consequently, the social power 
of money has diminished, since we must spend more on pen- 
alty of degradation. It would be a mistake to be alarmed at 
this change, which means an increase of well-being resulting 
from the general progress of wealth. But it is important to 
distinguish between the two meanings of the power of money. 
This distinction will aid us in explaining these allegations 
which have been circulated, probably by immigrants or trav- 
elers, and which are repeated in Europe : ** Living is very 
expensive in the United States"; "The workingman earns, 
perhaps, more than in Europe, but he spends very much 



more." 



III. 

Let us inquire, in the first place, into the commercial power 
of money. One might ask whether it has changed in Amer- 
ica during fifty years, and if it is more or less to-day than it 
is in Europe. I shall not treat of the first question in this 
place, which Mr. Carroll D. Wright, the chief of the Bureau 
of Labor of the United States, the Honorable Mr. Aldrich, 
and others have answered, by showing that on the one hand 
the price of goods has diminished, and that on the other hand 
the price of labor has increased. 

Are provisions higher in America than in France? This 
is one of those questions that I had to study during my 
sojourn in the United States. It seemed to me that bread, 
meat and common fruits were relatively cheap in the great 
cities of the United States. I had read pamphlets in which 
the committee of the Republican party brought out the 
superiority of New York over London for the welfare of the 
workingman, by comparing the prices of food ; but I did not 
dare to trust completely statistics which had been constructed 
for electioneering purposes. 

On the ship which brought me home, I asked the purser 
to give me the price of the principal provisions with which 
he stocked the ship at Havre and at New York ; although thif 
test applied to wholesale prices, it was made under ^ 
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conditions, since the quantities bought varied but little from 
one place to the other and the purchaser was the same. By 
adding the prices of a unit of each commodity, I found the 
ratio to be 23.4 for Havre, as against 16.9 for New York ; the 
advantage was therefore decidedly on the side of America. 
The investigations that I have made since my return, in 
American documents, have confirmed this opinion. 

This advantage is still more evident as regards lighting 
and heating. It is less so as regards clothing. Neverthe- 
less, one would be misled if one did not distinguish between 
ready-made clothes and clothes made to order ; coats, hats, 
and bonnets made to order cost almost always more than in 
Paris, and are made for well-to-do customers; ready-made 
clothes do not cost more ; I have noted a number of prices 
which permit me to assert this. Now it is in the ready-made 
clothing store that the workingman's family makes most of 
its purchases. 

The American workingman spends more for his rent ; but 
as he has generally a more comfortable lodging than the 
French workingman, the two rents do not represent equal 
enjoyments, and could not be properly compared in ascer- 
taining the commercial power of money. 

Without going into more details on this question, I will 
confine myself to the statement that in my estimation a fam- 
ily of working people, in their ordinary consumption, obtain 
with a certain sum of money as much in America as in Eng- 
land, and probably more than in France. Now, since the 
commercial power of money is not less on the west than on 
the east of the Atlantic, it follows that the working class gets 
all the benefit of the larger pay that it receives, and that the 
real wages of the American stands in the same ratio to those 
of the Englishman or the Frenchman as his nominal wages. 



IV. 

Nevertheless, it is not without good reason that people 
repeat the statement: "life is more expensive in America." 
The workingman spends more than in Europe, and especially 
^han on the continent of Europe. 
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Without doubt, people can live at all prices on the new as 
well as on the old continent. Mrs. Helen Campbell cites an 
unfortunate woman and her daughter, who with difficulty 
earned $23 a month, and had to set aside $10 for their rent, 
having but $1.90 per week for their food.* However many 
examples of this kind one may find in the slums of a great 
city, they are only exceptions, and as I have not the time to 
discuss them I shall try to ascertain the average. This does 
not appear distinctly from the facts, for in the same industry, 
namely, the textile, the chief of the Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor of Rhode Island has found that the weekly expendi- 
ture for food varied from $9 to $2.40* ; in an industry which 
is better paid, the manufacture of jewelry, he quotes a house- 
hold without children which spends $12. Between these 
extremes there is no common measure, and we must content 
ourselves with the statement that $5 to $6 a week, or a little 
less than $1 a day, seems to be pretty near to the average 
cost of food in the States of the East. In The Atnerican 
Workingman, I describe the order of the meals and the ordi- 
nary bill of fare of families. It seems to me superfluous to 
repeat this in an American review. The Americans are 
familiar with this subject ; but they do not all know how 
greatly this differs from that of French, Belgian, or German 
workingmen, whatever improvement time may have brought 
in the food of the latter." A Belgian investigation made in 
1891 estimates at 90 f. per month, or about 21 f. per week, 
the expense of a workingman's family for food. That is 
about as much as in America, but this is a family of six per- 
sons, in which bread constitutes a third of the expenses for 
food, and meat a sixth, while American families are ordina- 
rily less numerous, spend much more for meat than for bread, 
and have a more varied bill of fare.* In the family, it is the 

^Prisoners of Poverty, p. Ii8. • Eighth Report. 

' I have shown the progress in well-being of the working classes in France, in 
VHistoire des Classes Ouvriires en France, II* partie, de jy8g h nos jours, and in 
the third volume of La Population Franfaise, Belgium, in an investigation made 
in 1891, has given a comparative table of the alimentation o| workingmen in 1853 
and 1891. 

* According; to the statistics covering 232 families, that Mr. Carroll D. Wright 
has furnished to the Report on wholesale prices and wages, meat (beef, pork, poiaU 
try, etc.) represents 29.3 per cent, of the expenses for food. 
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I tnan who earns and the woman who spends, a maxim which 
applies more completely to Ihe workingman's family of Amer- 
[ ica than of France. 1 have heard Americans regret that the 
wotnen were not more accnstomed to regulate with economy 
the expenditure of money of which they are not the earners ; 
women have not been prepared tor it by the public schools, 
[ where they receive instruction in common with the boys, and 
the family life has not always trained them to it. Most of 
f the time they prepare the meat hastily by roasting or broil- 
ing, but they have not the art, as have many French house- 
keepers, of making soups or using up the remnants. In 1890, 
Mr. Richard Dodge, who was then a chief of bureau in the 
Department of Agriculture, declared before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, that " in the con- 
sumption of food there was profusion and even prodigality. 
The education of the housekeeper is still to be made in the 
United States ; philanthropists are interesting themselves 
in it." 

The American workingman also spends more on his cloth- 
ing, relatively, than the Frerichman. I attribute this differ- 
' CDce to several causes: first, the higher wages, which give 
him the means of spending; secondly, the strong democratic 
f spirit of Americans, which incites the workingman to dress 
himself like the business man; finally, the coquetry of the 
young girls, whom the desire to get married, added to their 
great independence, tempts to adorn themselves. In the bud- 
get which I have studied, the clothing covered from 11 to 23 
percent, of the total expenditure, with an average of about 
$100. In general a bachelor contributes less to this rubric 
than a family. However great the economical intentions of 
the wife, the figure increases with the number of children. 
The young girl spends proportionately more money on it than 
the young man ; the shop girl more than the factory hand. 
The workingman does not see why, when he has left the 
I workshop, he should dress difTerently from his employer, and 
I tD point of fact it is difficult to distinguish one from the 
[ other, except perhaps by the quality of the material and the 
' cut. Working girls also tend to dress like the girls of the 
\ middle classes ; they do not succeed quite as easily, but they 
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wear, like these, dresses and ribbons of silk, hats decorated 
in no less profusion, gloves and sunshades. In 1893, 1 landed 
on a Sunday, and I went to take a walk in Central Park. 
During my first journey in 1876, 1 had been struck with the 
elegant distinction with which the women of New York 
dressed. I looked again at these toilets, and I did not see 
the same elegance, and when I remarked upon this to the 
lady who was walking with me, she replied : " Do you not 
see that this is Sunday, and that these are mainly working 
girls and maids who are walking in the park? " An English- 
man who has made a profound study of American life, Mr. 
Bryce, was deceived as I was ; he was at first surprised to 
see in the trains in the far West no women but those who 
seemed to belong to what one calls in Europe the middle 
class, and he added : " A more careful observation showed 
me that these were the wives, the daughters, and the sisters 
of workingmen." The eye of a French woman would per- 
haps have discerned more quickly the diflference ; but my 
surprise was none the less significant. 

This toilet has to be paid for. The wife of a manufacturer 
of Long Island assured me that the American working girls 
were skillful enough to be coquettes without spending much. 
I should like to believe this : nevertheless, this is not the 
opinion of certain husbands with whom I have conversed ; 
and I do not see myself how, in a country where the school 
teachers regret that needlework is neglected in the schools, 
the majority of women can get along without dressmakers. 

It is possible that the desire to look well makes them take 
more trouble with the surface than with what is underneath. 
I see in one budget, that a woman has spent $10 for dresses, 
$18 for shawls and cloaks, and only $4.60 for underclothes; 
in another, $6.30 and $5.15 for dresses and cloaks, and $4.30 
for underclothes. 

I have visited lodgings occupied by workingmen. They 
differ according to the wages of the family and the care ot 
the inhabitants. All had several rooms. If there are families 
who have but a single room* — I know that they are some, 

1 The investigation made in Boston has proved that of 71,665 lodgings there 
were 1053 of a single room. 
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though I did not have the opportunity of seeing any myself, 
excepting once at Boston — there are also frequently lodgings 
of from live to six rooms and more, and I think that I am 
speaking within bounds when I give as the general average, 
including cities, suburbs, and country places, four rooms for 
the lodgings of American workingmen. and $8 as the monthly 
rent, not including the States of the South. 

The two great investigations which the Commissioner nf 
Labor of the United States has undertaken, into metal, min- 
ing and textile industries, have given the following results : 
I. Of 2490 families of men working in iron and in mining, 540 
were house-owners, especially among the workers in iron. 
The others paid per year from $33 to $107 rent, and on an 
average $74.50, or about §7 per month. 2. Of 3043 families 
of men working in cotton and wool, 332 were house-owners 
(less than in iron because the wages are less) ; the others 
paid on an average $77.75, or about S7.25 per month. Just 
as there are women's salaries, so there are poor people who 
live in very small rooms; this is known in Boston, in New 
York, in Cincinnati, and elsewhere. The Commissioner of 
Labor has recently made a special study of this in The Slums 
of the Great Cities. But, however numerous these cases may 
be, and whatever anxiety they deserve to occasion, they are. 
I repeat, relatively exceptions, and I have not the time to 
discuss either these or the tenement houses in general and 
their reform. 

On the other hand, it is not an exception to see the work- 
ingmen house-owners. We have just seen the proof of this 
in the iron and textile industries. Proofs of this kind abound 
in the United States, even in large cities like Philadelphia. 
The habits of the Anglo-Saxon race, the high wages which 
supply the money, the extent of the territory which allows 
the purchase of cheap land, the loan and building associations 
which aid in constructing houses, have greatly helped to 
multiply the workingmen's houses. It would be necessary 
to devote a whole article to this movement in order to make 
it clear ; it must suffice to mention it here, as one of the forms 
of comfort of the American workingman. 

The detached house, whether it is occupied by the owner 
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or by a tenant, has undoubted advantages. In the country, 
or even in the suburbs, it is often framed in front by a lawn 
which rests the eye and occupies the leisure moments, and in 
the j-ear by a small garden which produces a few vegetables 
and flowers and serves as a drying place for the wash. In 
cities this assures, or at least seems to assure, the inviola- 
bility of the home ; one is master of his own door ; it is true 
that one is less protected in the rear, where there is only a 
board fence between the yards ; nevertheless, each one is still 
at home in his own yard. 

However, this house has a disadvantage which seems to me 
rather serious. Since it is costly and large, the occupant, 
whether he is owner or tenant, often tries to lessen the 
expense, while taking advantage of the space, by renting a 
room to a boarder, sometimes to several ; frequently he even 
admits them to his own table. The intimacy of the home 
thus disappears, and the workingman is liable to see, to his 
cost, the formation of a household of three. 

Food, clothing, and lodging are the three fundamental 
articles of the workingman's budget. Moral culture, amuse- 
ments, savings, with other articles more or less useful, of 
which the number increases with the income of the family, 
occupy a second place. For there is never any lack of 
wants; the means of satisfaction are what set the limit. 

The rate of wages being high, many budgets give a place, 
and even a relatively important place, to savings. Without 
going into the study of the deposits in savings banks, of the 
assessments for trade unions, for mutual benefit societies, for 
fraternal life societies, etc., I will say that it would be unjust 
to express the opinion that the American workingman has no 
spirit of economy. It is true that he spends freely on things 
useful or useless because he rejoices in his comfort ; never- 
theless, if he is not very economical, he is so to a certain 
extent which one must neither deny nor exaggerate ; he is 
economical in his own manner, which often consists in mak- 
ing his savings under the form of obligatory assessments. 

There is also a larger place than in Belgium and in France 
for travel, because America is large, and the workingman 
moves easily ; for moral needs, because many workingmen 
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spend for their newspaper and for their church and for 
their pleasures, among^ which may be counted the theater and 
the picnic. I do not speak of whiskey — the bar is a gulf in 
which millions, taken from the well-being of the working- 
man's family, are swallowed up. 

All in all, the workingman spends more in America than 
on the European continent, and he needs to spend more 10 
order to keep up to the level of his position. At Philadel- 
phia a designer, a sensible man born in Europe and married 
to an American woman, told me, in showing me his parlor: 
*' I have paid $65 for the furniture. This is too much for 
me : but I had to do it for my wife and my friends." In this 
way one may say " the cost of living of the workingman is 
expensive in the United States," but to be exact we should 
add : " It is expensive because the workingman is accustomed 
to live with greater comfort, and because the social power of 
money in the United States is less for the working class than 
in any country of the continent of Europe, even than in 
England." 



Several times American statisticians, especially the chiefs 
of bureaux, have tried to construct by means of investigations 
workingmen's budgets. This is an interesting problem, 
which requires delicate handling and does not admit of more 
than an approximate solution. 

The delegation of French workingmen sent by the Com- 
missioner-General to the Chicago Exposition brought back, 
among other instructive documents, a typical budget of a 
Workingman's family in New York (including father, mother 
and two children), which was given to them by an American 
experienced in social questions. The total expenditure was 
3,506 f., of which 780 were for lodging, 1226 for food, 665 for 
clothing, 146 (or fuel and lighting, 687 for sundries (of which 
125 for sickness, 135 for furniture, and 125 (or amusements). 
But this American certainly did not choose the average type, 
since in order to obtain a total of 3,570 f. he assumes a daily 
wage of $3.50, allows 103 idle days, which is more than the 
average, and does not allow for any income from the eam- 
of the children. 
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In the Tenth Report of the chief of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of New York there are two budgets ; one of a 
mechanic at Auburn, a young man having a wife and a little 
daughter, who earns $853 ; the other of a cooper of Syracuse, 
a middle-aged man, who lives with his wife, and only earns 
$394. The former, who saves, spends $135 for lodging, fuel 
and light, $242 for food, $104 for clothing, $224 for sundries ; 
the second, whose budget does not quite balance, expends 
$83 for lodging, fuel and light, $167 for food, $61 for clothing, 
$13.50 for insurance, and $7.60 for sundries. Comparing one 
family with another, the total as well as the distribution of 
expenditures varies greatly according to the income, the 
tastes and the economy of each one. Thus, in the Seventh 
Report of the Commissioner of Labor,* which bears upon 
industries, we find the following : 

ANNUAL EXPENDITURE. 

Maximum. MmiMUM. 

Rent ..Glass $109. Iron Ore $33. 

Fuel Cotton .,.. 35. Coke 14. 

Lighting Bar Iron.,. 6.6 Iron Ore 3.20 

Clothing — Husband Glass 42.2 Cotton 24.6 

Wife Glass 34.5 Iron Ore 16. 

Children Cotton 64.8 Iron Ore 38. 

Amusements Glass 28.66 Cotton 9.36 

Taxes .Bar Iron... 13.29 Coke 3.77 

Insurance j ^° Property Coke 9.36 Iron Ore 1.90 

( on Life Bar Iron... 24.70 Bar Iron 12.05 

Organizations Glass 20.47 Iron Ore 3.75 

In a single industry where it would seem as if the condi- 
tions ought not to diflFer much, we find occasionally great 
divergencies ; here is an example, taken from the statistics 
of Maine,* which applies to 83 quarrymen having an income of 
$245 to $1044, ^"d spending from $221 to $728. 

Lodging I 75 to I 30 

Food 450 " 100 

Clothing 150 " 25 

Fuel and Light 55" 20 

Societies 22 " i (o for 8 families) 

Life Insurance 100 " 10 (o for 33 families) • 

Sundries 158 '* 8 

^Seventh Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, p. 854-855. In this 
table Professor Levasseur has put together the highest and lowest averages con- 
tained in the larger table of Col. Wright's report. The figures represent in eacb 
case the average expenditure for all of the budgets obtained from each trader 
not the expenditure of individual budgets. — Ed. Yalb Rbvibw. 

* Third Annual Report, Maine, 1889, p. 36. 
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Should the extent of these divergences discourage us in 
seeking for an average, on the ground that the reader would 
be deceived? No; as long as the author explains to the 
reader the meaning of such an average. It is only, in fact, 
the numerical expression of a probability about which parti- 
cular cases gravitate. Monography is interesting, because 
in describing one of these individual cases it can give, as it 
were, the life with its own physiognomy. During my jour- 
ney 1 collected cases of this kind ; but it is possible that 
such cases may diverge as much from the generality of cases 
as a comet from its center of gravitation. The two methods, 
that of monographical description of a single case, and that 
of statistics obtaining an average by a collection of counted 
units, complete and correct each other. Finally, the human 
mind seeks above all for an average idea. In The American 
Workingman I have collected in a single table the proportions 
of 1CX> different expenses of the workingman's family, result- 
ing from 30 investigations made in the United States, almost 
all of them, by bureaux of labor statistics. This is the table: 

(PP- »34. 135)- 

We may sum up the whole matter by saying that in the 
United States food absorbs one-half, or at least two-fifths, of 
the income of the workingman, that rent takes at least one- 
seventh, clothing the same, and that there remains about 
one-fifth for other expenses. 

The reason for the most characteristic differences which 
exist in one budget, as compared with another, are easily 
understood. If the weaver of New Jersey is obliged to 
devote 61.9 per cent, of his income to food, that is because 
weavers have a small income and because eating is the first 
necessity ; he docs it by restricting especially his sundry 
expenses (2.1 per cent.), in which savings and amusements 
play a large part. We find the opposite in the case of the 
plumber of Colorado, who, earning more than $3oo. charges 
38 per cent, of his total expenditure to food and 22.9 per 
cent, to sundries: or in the case of the working man of New 
York with an income of $853. where food claims 34.3 per 
cent, and sundries 31.8 per cent, of his budget. In general, 
where there are no children, food absorbs a smaller part, 
38.5 per cent, without children and 45.1 per cent, with five 
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children for the same group of industries, according to the 
Seventh Report of the Commissioner of Labor. 

Why, with an income about equal, has the food of the 
workingman of Massachusetts fallen from 56 in 1875 to 49.4 
in 1883? Is it because articles of food were cheaper? This 
is what would seem to be indicated by the budgets of the 
plumber and the puddler of Colorado. I am inclined to 
believe that that is the case for the year 1875, because the 
increase of price resulting from the paper money which was 
in circulation in 1875 was on the whole unfavorable to the 
working man. However, it is not fully proved that the 
retail price of food has materially fallen. 

The increase of sundry expenses proportionally to the 
increase of income is very noticeable in the Seventh Report 
of the Commissioner of Labor; 14.7 per cent., 17.1 per cent., 
28.4 per cent., and, with the decrease of family expenses, 
19.1 per cent, with five children, 25.7 per cent, without chil- 
dren. 



VL 

Forty years ago Mr. Engcl, studying this question in 
Saxony, gave proportions which have become, as it were, 
classical. He assigns to food half of the expenses for large 
incomes and three-fifths for small.* In the United States, 
where the wages are high, the amount is one-half, excepting 
for the weaver of New Jersey, or less; there is no disagree- 
ment on that point. 

» PROPORTIONAL EXPENDITURE, ACCORDING TO MR. ENGEL. 

Incomb Incomb 

xxas to 1500 frs. 3750 to 5500 frs. 

Food t2$ 5<^ 

Clothing 16 18 

Lodging la la 

Light and heat 5 5 

Education a 5.5 

Taxes z 3 

Health i 3 

Recreation z 3.5 

kmH 100% 
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The statistics of Massachusetts and of New Jersey only 
show slifiht differences as compared with Great Britain in 
1S83, an almost equal proportion for the food and clothing; 
lodging; and tight in America forming a larger proportion 
and sundries a smaller. In the investigation that the Com- 
missioner of Labor of the United States has made regarding 
different industries, and of which Mr. Gould has managed the 
European section, the comparison for moderate incomes (from 
$400 to $500) gives about the same proportion (or clothing, 
light and heat, and for sundry expenses, in the United States 
and in Europe, but a larger proportion for lodging in the 
United States and a smaller proportion for food. The rent 
weighs still more heavily upon the workingman who has 
but a small income. 

These are the proportions. It is interesting also to have a 
comparative idea of the sums actually expended. In the 
investigation of the Commissioner of Labor on the textile 
industries (cotton and wool together)' 1085 American fami- 
lies earn, on an average SSM- ^"'^ 334 European families earn 
$352. The American household devotes S^ll to food, $7? to 
rent, $69 to clothing, $3 1 to heat, $5 lo light, $90 to sundries ; 
the European spends for the same objects $156, $38, $47, $16, 
$6, and $6g respectively, which, supposing the prices in the 
two continents to be the same, indicates that the American 
workingmen live in all respects more comfortably. They 
are belter fed, better clothed, better lodged ; they have need 
of more warmth in winter, and they spend more on sundries. 

The Belgian investigation of 1891 gives a similar impres- 
sion. The Belgian workingman, who is less paid and less 
well fed than the American workingman, is, nevertheless, 
obliged to devote to his food a larger proportion of his 
income than the latter (from 53 to 65.6 per cent.) and little 
remains for luxury and moral needs (11,2 to 3.2 per cent.). 
Mr. Engel in a recent work' has clearly shown how the 
expenditures for saving and for luxury increase out of pro- 
portion to the increase in the revenue. 

'Seventh Annual Repoit, page 193a. 

* BiIUHh deFInstituI iHltmaliBnal dt Staliiliqui, Tom, IX, premiSie livraison. 
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VII. 

Conclusions regarding the nominal wages, the real wages^ and 
the well-being of the workingman in America and in Europe. 

The question of the excess of receipts over expenditures 
is certainly very important in the examination of the condi- 
tion of the workingman *s family; for it is in general by 
means of this excess that the workingman obtains the means 
to rise to a higher position or to live independently in old 
age, but we have shown that it alone does not give us the 
measure of this position. A sensible man lives for the pres- 
ent while thinking of the future ; his needs increase with his 
income. He extends his pleasures as he becomes richer. 
This is true of all classes of society. This development of 
well-being — I should almost say of existence — is legitimate 
as long as the needs to be satisfied do not exceed the means 
of satisfying them, and do no harm to others. The American 
workman, having larger wages than the European, has more 
wants and his life is thus placed on a higher level of comfort 
than that of the European. I have said this at the beginning 
of this article, and I say it at the end, in summarizing the 
principal conclusions of the study which it contains. 

Political economy teaches that: (i) Real wages are equal 
to nominal wages multiplied by the coefficient of the com- 
mercial power of money. 

(2) Food, light and heat being cheaper in the United 
States than in France, ordinary stuffs and ready-made 
clothes being probably not more dear, the rent being in 
many cases more expensive only because the lodging is 
larger, it follows that the articles of ordinary consumption — the 
quantity and quality being assumed to be equal — cost rather less 
than more, and certainly do not cost more for the working- 
man's family in the cities of the United States than in those 
of France, and that consequently the real wages are, like the 
nominal wages, much higher in the United States than in 
France. 

(3) This high rate of nominal wages and real wages has 
created for the American workingman a standard of living 
and type of existence above that of the French, and even 
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that of the English workingman. The life of the workingman is 
broader in America than in Europe. His well-being shows 
itself in the expenditure of a larger sum under almost all 
the heads of his budget, — bv a dietary, which, if not more 
varied, is at least more abundant and substantial ; by the 
luxury of his dress, by the comforts of his dwelling, by the 
amount expended on trade associations and savings, on 
travel, on moral needs and amusements ; on the other hand, 
by the proportional amount charged to each of these heads, 
food absorbing hardly one-half of his income, while it 
absorbs three-fifths in other countries. II he occasionally 
wastes, this is a fault which comes from a lack of education; 
but to carry the amount of his consumption to the level of 
his earnings, is his right, and if in one way or another he 
saves, he cannot be charged with prodigality, 

(4) It is true that the cost of living of thcAmerican work- 
tngman is dear. Indeed, the social power of money is less 
for him than for the European ; that means that he has more 
needs to satisfy in order to live like his peers and to main- 
tain the social position in which he is placed. His wants 
being more numerous, he requires more money. If an acci- 
dent, such as a reduction of wages or lack of work, tempo- 
rarily obliges him to retrench, he suffers from the privation, 
as people suSer in all classes of society from a diminution of 
their comfort, and he thinks himself miserable. With 5 
francs a day a French workingman is in ease ; with %\ the 
American is pinched. 

(5) Below the average rate of wages there are in America, 
as in Europe, a considerable mass of workingmen who cannot 
reach this standard of living, because, being without technical 
education, they have nothing but their arms to ofifer. and 
who live in discomfort because they cannot live like their 
comrades. 

(6) Below this mass there is also in America, as in Europe, 
a class of people who are unable to live on their earnings, 
and one may see in the large cities of America heartrending 
misery, 

(7) Since i8jo the nominal wages of the American worktMg^ 
man have almost always been rising, this increase having fa 
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interrupted only apparently when the depreciated paper 
money took the place of the good money. 

(8) From 1830 to i860 the price of commodities increased, 
but in a proportion which seemed only one-fourth as great 
as the increase of wages. From i860 to 1891, disregarding 
the exaggeration produced by paper money, it has dimin- 
ished 9 per cent. ; the result is that from 1830 to i860 real 
wages had increased a little less than nominal wages, but 
from i860 to 1891 they increased more. 

In Philadelphia a workingman told me that a mechanic 
could save on $9 a week, supposing, of course, that he had a 
wife ; another at St. Louis assured me that with $10 it was 
very difficult to support a family. In a conversation at table 
some workingmen instanced some of their fellows who were 
the owners of two and even three houses, and they debated 
the question whether cigar makers or weavers with $15 a 
week could purchase a house. One said " No," another said 
** Yes, but by greatly scrimping himself, and the American 
does not like to scrimp." How many workingmen in 
France have not 35 to 40 francs a week on which to support 
their families, and do not dream of the possibility of buying 
real estate ? The fact is that the level of existence is not the 
same in the two countries, and that consequently the wants 
and spirit are different. 

But this does not imply that it is impossible for the French 
workingman — to use a common expression — to make the two 
ends meet. An American suddenly transplanted to France 
perhaps could not do it, or would feel keenly the privation. 
The European transplanted to America profits by the differ- 
ence ; at first gives his labor at a reduced price and is not 
slow in adapting himself to it. This is the price of immigra- 
tion and of the jealousy which it arouses among Americans. 
Neither does this imply that the American feels comfortable 
with his budget. He has become accustomed to numerous 
and expensive wants, because he has the means, and he lives 
up to his large wages, as others live up to their small wages, 
so that when an incident occurs which reduces the wages or 
increases the expenditure, he feels cramped and complains. 
These incidents are not rare in the life of the workingman. 
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In order to g^ve a precise idea of that which does not 
admit of precision, I should saj that with $2 the American 
gets perhaps twice as man)' useful or agreeable things as the 
Frenchman with $1, but that he is far from feeling this differ- 
ence, because he does not think ho\v much the Frenchman 
earns, any more than the Frenchman thinks how much the 
Hindoo earns, and because the habit of comfort dulls with 
him, as with most men, the pleasure of enjoyment. On the 
other hand, if he suddenly- finds himself reduced to S^-So, he 
feels keenly the pain of the privation, because he can no 
longer satisfy the wants to which he has become accus- 
tomed. We know that, in a general way, it is the income 
which, supplj'ing means of expenditure, determines the scale 
of living of a workingman, and not the scale of living which 
fixes the rate of wages. In all countries, indeed, the work- 
ingman adapts his standard of living to his earnings. The 
American is no exception to this rule ; he lives up to his 
resources because it is never the desire, but only the means 
of consuming which fails. For this reason it does not enter 
his mind that he enjoys anything superfluous when he is in a 
country of high or moderate wages, and he becomes irri- 
tated at not having enough when he lives in a country of 
low wages, or when wages suddenly fall. Does this mean 
that the progress of comfort is a matter of indifference, 
because the feeling of it is not persistent ? By no means. A 
man lives on wealth, and if wealth is not the ideal — indeed, 
if it is far from being the sole practical end which mankind 
pursues — it is nevertheless the condition of his material life 
and it greatly aids the development of his moral life. Com- 
fort is of value by itself, independently of the superficial 
pleasure which it procures, and it is all the more important 
for humanity, as well as for politics, that it should descend 
into the lower social strata, where there is always much dis- 
comfort, privation, and misery, and that it should improve 
the condition of the less fortunate masses who earn their 
daily bread by their daily labor, always exposed, whatever 
may be the rate of their wages, to be deprived of them by 
economic accidents, like lack of work, or by physical acci- 
dents, like sickness. The three-fold progress of nominal 
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wages, real wages and of the general wealth of a country 
shows itself in a diminution of the social power of money, 
which is not confined to America. I have proved it, and I 
have tried to estimate it for France in my work on the 
French population.* 

The improvement is due, on the one hand, to the progress 
of agriculture and manufactures ; on the other hand, to the 
productivity of the workingman armed with a more power- 
ful instrument, to the abundance of capital, to the demand 
for labor, to the development of education, and to the corpo- 
rate organization of the laborers. Sir Robert GifiFen and 
other economists have established this for England, and 
recently the Royal Commission on Labor emphasized it as 
the last conclusion of its final report.* 

Emile Levasseur. 

Paris. 

' La Population Fran^aise, T. III. 

*The passage deserves to be quoted : " The impression left by the evidence 
as a whole is that among the more settled and stable population of skiUed 
workpeople there has, during the last half century, been considerable and 
continuous progress in the general improvement of conditions of life, side 
by side with the establishment of strong trade custom adapted to the modem 
system and scale of industry. Experience may fairly be said to have shown 
that this part of the population possesses in a highly remarkable degree the 
power of organization, self-government and self-help. Workpeople of this 
class earn better wages, work fewer hours, have secured improved conditions 
of industrial and domestic life in other respects, and have furnished them- 
selves through trade unions and friendly societies. . ." 

*' The classes who compose the lower grades of industry, regarded as a whole, 
have probably benefited no less than the skilled workers from the 
increased efficiency of production, from the advantages conferred by legislation, 
from the cheaping of food and clothing, and fiom the opening out of new fields 
for capital and labour. . . The mass of wholly unskilled labour, part has been 
absorbed into higher grades, while the percentage of the total working popula- 
tion earning bare subsistence wages has been greatly reduced. . " 

** There is still a deplorably large residuum of the population, chiefly to be 
found in our large cities, who lead wretchedly poor lives and are seldom far 
removed from the level of starvation ; but it would seem that, not only the rela^ 
tive, but perhaps even the actual numbers of this class also are diminishing.** — 
Poyal Commission on Labour ^ Fifth and final report. Part I, p. 24. 



GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 

I. 

GOVERNMENT reports in the early days of our history 
were, comparatively speaking, few in number and simple 
in their character. The original and fundamental idea of a 
government report was that of an exposition of the operations 
of a particular branch of the government service. As such, 
it was a mere record and account book. It was the means 
through which the public could have information concerning 
what had been done and the existing condition of affairs. It 
differed in no essential respect from the annual report of an 
industrial or commercial enterprise. 

This primitive purpose, though still remaining its most 
important, has, however, long ceased to be its only function. 
The government report has passed through important stages 
of evolution. Its scope and purpose have constantly widened. 
It has progressed from the mere statement of facts to com- 
ments on facts, and now frequently partakes of the character 
of a monographic treatise on a single subject. A distinctly 
new consideration has been added to that of merely securing 
publicity to the affairs of government. Thousands of reports 
are now made whose sole raison (THre lies in their diffusion of 
knowledge. 

One studying to-day the mechanism and administration of 
the Federal government, with a view, not of discovering the 
constitutional principles involved, but rather of gaining an 
insight into the character of the operations carried on under 
its auspices, cannot but be struck with the enormous develop- 
ment of what are called the non-essential functions of govern- 
ment. The power of the government is used in a thousand 
ways to accomplish ends not in themselves necessary to the 
maintenance of law and order, but solely to do certain things 
that are believed to be for the advantage of the people and 
which cannot be done as well under private auspices. 

To the student, the most interesting portion of this work 
is that undertaken for the purpose of making contributions to 
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human knowledge. Within comparatively recent years the 
government has established numerous scientific and educa- 
tional bureaus whose sole or chief function is the collection 
of special information and its publication and distribution 
among the people. Among such there may be mentioned, as 
examples, the National Museum, the Bureau of Ethnology, 
the Department of Agriculture, the Geological and the 
Coast and Geodetic Surveys, the Fish Commission, the 
Astro-physical Observatory, the Nautical Almanac Bureau, 
the Bureau of Hydrography, the Army Medical Museum 
and the Museum of Hygiene. 

What is true of the natural sciences is scarcely less so of 
history and industrial economics. There have been created 
the Bureau of Education with its numerous publications, the 
Department of Labor with its valuable contributions to 
statistics and the solution of industrial problems, the elabo- 
rate Census Bureau and the Bureaux of Statistics in almost all 
of the executive departments. The reports of the American 
Academy of Sciences and the American Historical Associa- 
tion have been and are published at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment, and the latter is now carrying on the publication, on 
a grand scale, of the voluminous records of the War of the 
Rebellion, while the Bureau of Rolls and the Library of the 
Department of State is publishing the historical papers relat- 
ing to the early period of our national life. 

To no class is this material of more value than to the stu- 
dent of the history, institutions and social problems of the 
country. More and more it is to government archives that 
the investigator in these fields must look for material bearing 
upon his subject. Not only the special statistical and other 
publications, but all of the routine reports of government 
officials constitute the raw material from which must be 
sought the facts exhibiting the course of history and the 
result of economic policies. 

A considerable knowledge of government reports, not only 
as to what reports are issued, but their character and how they 
can be obtained, becomes, therefore, one of the first requisites 
to the student who desires to do original work in almost 
any line of work relating to the historical and economic 
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experiences of the country. Unfortunately the system of 
issuing and distributing government publications in the past 
has been such that it would seem that, if deliberate design 
had been exercised, this task of the student could not have 
been made a more difficult one. There has been an utter 
lack of system in the methods employed by the government. 
Starting from a small beginning, public printing has grown 
here and there as demands have arisen, until the present 
enormous output has been reached. Each branch of the 
government has looked out for its own interests, and the 
present confused and complicated system has been the out- 
come. The result of this condition of affairs is that to the 
majority of persons these publications are closed books. Not 
only are they in many cases unobtainable, but their very exist- 
ence is unknown. Most librarians have given up in despair 
their attempts to obtain complete sets of government docu- 
menls or to catalogue those that they have. Bibliographical 
works rarely mention them. They receive little or no atten- 
tion in book reviews, and the government has only within 
the last two years made any effort to announce their appear- 
ance, or to bring them to the attention of those to whom they 
would be of the most value. 

It will be the effort of the present paper to describe, as 
clearly as the complexity of the subject will permit, the 
system under which government publications have been 
issued and distributed prior to the recent efforts for reform, 
what success has been achieved through these efforts, and 
finally, what yet remains to be done, and the lines along 
which reform in the future must be conducted, 



As far as any system at all may be said to have existed, the 
original idea seems to have been that all publications should 
be transmitted to Congress, that they should only be printed 
upon its authorization, and that when thus printed should be 
included in one of the regular series of Congressional docu- 
ments. Though this system, as will be seen, has been so 
broken in upon, that this edition has long ceased to make any 
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pretense of containing all government publications, it never- 
theless still remains the primary and most important collec- 
tion of government documents. An accurate idea of its 
character, therefore, is a sine qua non of any understanding of 
the general system of government publications. 

Congressional publications can be conveniently divided 
into the following classes : 

1. Report of proceedings: Congressional Record, Journals 
of Senate and House of Representatives. 

2. Bills and Resolutions. 

3. Laws : Slip Laws, Session Laws, Statutes at Large. 

4. Reports of Committees: Senate and House Reports, 

5. Documents Proper: Senate Executive Documents, 
House Executive Documents, Senate Miscellaneous Docu- 
ments, House Miscellaneous Documents. 

6. Miscellaneous Publications. 

The general character of each of these classes can be set 
forth in a few words. 

(i.) A record of the proceedings of congress is kept through 
the medium of two publications : the Congressional Record 
and the Senate and House Journals. As is well known, the 
system now pursued is not the one that has been always 
followed. 

Neither the journals nor the records of debates of the old 
Continental Congress and the Congress of the Confederation 
received contemporaneous official publication, and it was 
not until after the establishment of our present government 
that this valuable historical material obtained printed form. 
By joint resolution of Congress, March 2, 1799, ^^ publica- 
tions of the journals of Congress from September 5, 1774, to 
November 3, 1788, was ordered. This publication appeared 
in 1800 in thirteen volumes, each with an index. In 1823 
these journals were again published in four volumes. This 
edition was published by Way and Gideon. In 1823 were 
also published at public expense, the Secret Journals of the 
Continental Congress in four volumes, each indexed, and 
cover the period from 1774 to 1788. In 1841 were published 
in three volumes, by order of Congress, the ''Madiscm 
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Papers." The record of these debates, covering the proceed- 
ings of the Congress of the Confederation from November 4, 
17S2, to the adjournment on September 17, 17S7, had been 
kept by Madisou, who, an expert stenographer, had recog- 
nized the immense historical value that would attach to these 
procedings in after years, and had himself undertaken to 
preserve their substance. Though not a government publi- 
cation, a word regarding the contents of " Elliot's Debates" 
will be appropriate in this place. This work was published 
in four volumes by Jonathan Elliot. It contains the debates 
in the several State conventions relative to the ratification 
of the constitution, the journal of the Federal Convention, 
and other miscellaneous papers. 

The attitude of Congress under the present Constitution 
towards the subject of reporting and publishing its proceed- 
ings was for a long time that of indiEfercnce and in some 
instances almost positive hostility. Congress not only de- 
clined to provide for the publication of its debates, but refused 
even to appoint an official reporter. For the publicalion of 
its proceedings both members and the public were, therefore, 
obliged to rely upon newspaper enterprise. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that this unofficial mode of reporting pro- 
ceedings resulted in great incompleteness, and often positive 
inaccuracy. 

In 1800 Congress convened for the first time in Washington, 
and Mr. W, Harrison Smith commenced the publication of 
the " National Intelligencer," which appeared tri-weekly 
until 1813, and thereafter daily, and which continued for 
many years to furnish quite full reports of Congressional pro- 
ceedings. Speeches of members were submitted to them for 
revision before publication, and the record of debates was 
frequently weeks in arrears. 

The plan of reporting and publishing the full proceedings 
of Congress was first taken up by Mr. J. C. Reves, who, in 
December, 1833, issued the first number of the "Congres- 
sional Globe." This was a weekly newspaper, and members 
who desired their speeches to appear in lull were expected 
to write them out in full. The publication of congressional 
debates in the "Congressional Globe " continued until 1S73. 
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March 3, 1873, just at the close of the Forty-second Con- 
gress, a resolution was passed which provided that until a 
contract for publishing the debates of congress was rnade^ 
such debates should be printed by the congressional printer 
under the direction of the Joint Committee on Printing. 
Under this authority was commenced the publication of the 
" Congressional Record," which has since continued to con- 
tain the official and full report of all debates in the two houses 
of Congress. The first number appeared March 5, 1873. The 
** Congressional Record " is a verbatim report of all that takes 
place in Congress. It is printed at the government printing 
office under the direction of the official reporters of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. It is published in two 
forms, as a daily pamphlet and in bound volumes. Each day 
by the assembling of Congress at twelve o'clock, a copy of 
the ** Record ** containing a report of the proceedings of the 
previous day must be upon the desk of each member of Con- 
gress. Every two weeks an index is published as a separate 
pamphlet. The bound form is a stereotyped edition made 
from the daily issues, with the addition of an elaborate index.* 

Besides the Record, which contains an account of those 
matters only that have given rise to debate, the Senate and 
House each publish a j6urnal of its proceedings. These 
"journals" are analagous to the minutes of an ordinary 
assembly. They contain a record of the introduction of 
bills, resolutions, petitions, etc., the names of members voting 
on all subjects when the yeas and nays are demanded, all 
messages from the President of the United States to either 
house and the inaugural address, a brief statement of the 

' For the convenience of the student, the following list is given by way of 
resum/ oi the publications in which are to be found the record of the debates 
of Congress since its first session : 

Annals of Congress : The publication of these was commenced under the 
authority of Congress in 1824, and embrace the proceedings and debates of both 
houses from 1787 to 1824. and comprise forty-two octavo volumes. 

Register of Debates : These comprise 27 volumes, were printed by Gales and 
Seaton. and cover the period from 1824 to 1837. 

Congressional Globe : These are in large quarto, comprise 108 volumes, and 
comprise the period from 1833 to 1873. 

Congressional Record : This publication covers the period since 1S73. 
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subject of every report or communication from the executive 
departments and lists of attendance of members. They are 
indexed as to all subjects and are extremely useful in tracing 
the course of a bill in its various stages from day to day 
until it becomes a law. Thus, when it is desired to find the 
discussion in either house upon any measure, it is only 
necessary to ascertain from the Journal the day on which 
the discussion took place, and then consult the debates as 
published in the Record. The Journals are issued semi- 
monthly and in bound form at the end of the session. Now 
that the Record has become so complete, there is little de- 
mand for the Journal outside of Congress. During the early 
years of our government, the Journals like the Debates were 
not printed officially. The Journals for these years, how- 
ever, have since been printed by order of Congress. The 
Senate has also removed the injunction of secrecy from its 
e.\ecutive sessions, and the "Executive Journals" for the 
years 1789 to 1829 were printed in three volumes in 1829, and 
for the period 1829 to lS6y in fifteen volumes in 1869. 

(2) It is important that members of Congress should be 
promptly supplied with printed copies of all bills and reso- 
lutions introduced, as in no other way can they keep track 
of the business of Congress. Each bill is first printed as 
originally introduced and referred to a committee. When 
it is reported back from the committee it is printed again 
whether amended or not. Frequently, if an important bill, 
it is ordered printed as passed by the first House. It then 
goes to the other House, is referred to a committee and is 
again printed. When reported back it is yet again printed. 
There are, then, ordinarily two printings in the House, two 
in the Senate, and upon occasions still a fifth or more. 
Wasteful as this frequent printing may appear, there seems 
to be no other way by which members can keep in mind the 
exact status and history of particular legislation without 
making a laborious research. Previous to 1S78, no effort 
had been made to keep a complete set of all bills introduced, 
and the files were rapidly becoming depleted of important 
bills. In that year the Senate passed a resolution authoriz- 
ing the Superintendent of the Senate Document Room to 
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make up and have bound duplicate sets of all bills on file up 
to that time. This was done and the practice has been con- 
tinued since then. 

(3) A law immediately upon its passage is printed sepa- 
rately and numbered consecutively in order that Congress 
and the executive departments may have immediate and cer- 
tain knowledge of the character of all legislation. As thus 
printed they are called **slip laws." A permanent file of 
slip laws is now kept so that a copy of any given law, cer- 
tainly as far back as 1866, can in most instances be furnished. 
At the close of each session of Congress, all the laws that 
have been passed during it are collected and bound in a 
quarto volume with a paper cover. In this form they are 
designated "session laws." After the close of each Con- 
gress, the Secretary of State is required by law to have 
printed and bound a sufficient number of copies of the com- 
pilation of the laws of that Congress to enable him to furnish 
copies to certain officials and depositories as designated by 
the act. These compilations, constituting the permanent 
record of the laws enacted, are called ** Statutes at Large." 
In 1873 21II laws of a permanent nature and then in force 
were collected together. They were then reSnacted by 
Congress and all laws of which they formed a part were 
repealed. This compilation is called the " Revised Statutes 
of 1873." In 1878 there was issued in a similar way a sup- 
plemental volume including laws passed subsequent to 1873. 
This collection is known as the ** Supplement to the Revised 
Statutes of 1873." In 1881 a second supplement embracing 
laws enacted during the years 1878 to 1881 was compiled 
and reenacted. This volume bears the title ** Richardsou's 
Supplement." Information in regard to the existence of any 
law enacted since 1881 can only be obtained by consulting 
the Statutes at Large for the years since that date. 

(4) The reports of committees constitute the fourth class 
of Congressional documents in our classification. Every bill 
introduced into either House is referred to an appropriate 
committee. After consideration by the committee it is 
reported back to either the Senate or House, as the case may 
be, with a recommendation that it do or do not pass. These 
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detailed statement of argutnenls for and agains 
reports of testimony taken, a history of past legislation, or 
any matters pertinent to the subject. Special commiltecs 
are also at times appointed to make investigations of sub- 
jects of moment, as immigration, or the conditions of trade 
and industry. These reports are frequently of great value. 
All reports are numbered consecutively for each session of 
each Congress and are published under the titles of Senate 
Reports and House Reports. 

(5) It is the documents of the fifth class that are responsi- 
ble for much of complexity and obscurity surrounding gov- 
ernment publications. The official titles of House and 
Senate Executive and Miscellaneous Documents give little 
or no indication of the character of the publications; and 
the distinction between the four series is illogical and incon- 
sistent in [ho extreme. A Senate Executive Document is a 
document received from the head of an executive depart- 
ment addressed to the President of the Senate and ordered 
printed. A Senate Miscellaneous Document is a document 
, emanating from any other source, with the exception of 
reports of committees, reaching the Senate from any source 
except from the head of an executive department and going 
direct to the President of the Senate. For instance, a com- 
munication from the head of an executive department to a 
member of the Senate, or to a chairman of a committee, 
would be regarded as a miscellaneous document. The same 
distinction exists between House Executive Documents and 
House Miscellaneous Documents. This division between 
executive and miscellaneous documents was not made until 
the beginning of the Thirtieth Congress. A new series of 
each of these four classes of publications is started each ses- 
sion, and the documents arc designated accordingly as Sen- 
ate Executive Document No. — , Fifly-third Congress, First 
Session, etc. The great majority of publications, the annual 
reports of the executive departments and bureaus, etc., are 
printed in one or the other of these series. 
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(6) The sixth class includes publications of comparatively 
little importance which cannot properly be included in any 
of the other series. Such, for instance, are the Congres- 
sioftal Directory, Eulogies on deceased members, and man- 
uals of rules of the Senate and House. 

These six series of Congressional documents constitute 
what might be called the "official edition" of government 
publications, since they include all official, in the sense of 
regular routine, reports of government officials, and their 
distribution is limited almost entirely to officials of the gov- 
ernment and certain specially designated depositories. 

The printing and distribution of all these publications is 
strictly provided for by a general law. This law specifies 
very minutely how many copies of each class shall be pub- 
lished and how and to whom they must be distributed. 
Thus the law limits the gratuitous distribution of the Con- 
gressional Record to members of Congress, to the Justices 
of the Supreme Court, to certain officers of the executive 
departments, to the States and Territories, and to certain 
other public offices. Special authority, however, is given 
for its sale at cost price.* Members of Congress are also 
permitted to have reprints of their speeches which have ap- 
peared in the Record made by the Public Printer at cost 
price. This privilege is taken advantage of to a very great 
extent. The number of copies of the Senate Journal is lim- 
ited to 1,055 copies and of the House Journal to 1,174, all of 
which are for purely official distribution. Of bills and reso- 
lutions 750 copies in the case of Senate measures, and 510 
copies of public and 150 copies of private bills and resolu- 
tions in the case of the House, are printed. The regular 
number of slip laws is 1,810, and of session laws 23,000, 3,000 
of which are for distribution by the Senate, 10,000 for dis- 
tribution by the House of Representatives and 10,000 for 
distribution by the Department of State among the States 
and Territories, in proportion to their Congressional repre- 
sentation, and a sufficient number for the supply of certain 

^ The subscription price to the daily issue is now fixed at ^ for the long and 
$4 for the short session. Under this provision a considerable number of copies 
are sold. 
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officers ot the government. In the case of the Statutes at 
Large one copy is given to each member of Congress, to 
various ufficcrs of the government and to certain other 
specially designated depositories. The Secretary of State 
is also authorized to have printed additional copies, not to 
exceed 1,000 copies for any one session, for sale at the cost of 
printing and binding. The total number printed varies 
from 3,000 to 5,000 copies. 

The foregoing classes of publications relate to the current 
work of Congress and are not intended to, and in fact do 
not, have any general distribution. Their purpose is solely 
to assist Congress and public officials generally to keep the 
run of current legislative proceedings. The real problem 
of Congressional publications relates to the reports and the 
Executive and Miscellaneous Documenls. Section 3792 of 
the Revised Statutes reads as follows: "Fifteen hundred 
and filty copies of any document ordered printed by Con- 
gress shall be printed and that number shall be known as 
the " usual number," Since this law was passed the number 
has changed from time to time. At present the usual num- 
ber is 1.682 copies. That is to say, whenever a document is 
transmitted to Congress, or a report is made by a committee 
and is ordered printed as a matter of form, this order means 
the printing of 1,682 copies. The expression "usual num- 
per" has thus come to be a technical designation of the 
number of copies of a document printed by virtue of a gen- 
eral law, and requiring only the order that it be printed. 
The word "document" as used in this connection means 
everything printed by order of Congress, with the excep- 
tions of bills, calendars, journals. Congressional Record and 
laws, A publication ordered printed by an executive depart- 
ment is not a document within the meaning ot the word in 
this section. 

This edition of the usual number is likewise intended for 
purely official distribution. The copies assigned to members 
of Congress are distributed through the offices known as 
the Senate Document Room and the House Document Room. 
The same is true of the other publications, such as bills, 
laws, etc. As but few members ever ask for copies of all 
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the documents, there are almost always extra copies of these 
various publications which private parties can obtain by per- 
sonal application of the superintendents of these rooms, 
This statement applies especially to reports of committees, 
bills, and slip laws. 

To a limited extent, however, general laws provide for the 
distribution of these documents to outside parties. By joint 
resolution of March 2, 1867, 50 copies of every public docu- 
ment* were ordered to be sent to the Congressional Library 
for exchange, through the agency of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, for such works published by foreign governments as 
should be deemed an equivalent. In 1869 Congress created 
under the Interior Department the office of Superintendent 
of Documents and made it the instrument for the distribu- 
tion of documents to certain designated depositories other 
than oflBcers of Congress or the executive departments. 
Provision is made for one depository of public documents in 
each Congressional district, to be designated by its represen- 
tative in Congress, and two depositories at large in each state 
to be designated by the Senators. Each State and Territorial 
library is in addition made a depository. These depositories 
receive copies of almost every document ordered printed by 
Congress, the notable exceptions being the Congressional 
Record and the Statutes at Large, which do not come under 
the provisions of the usual number. 

Finally, in addition to the copies distributed through the 
Document Rooms, each member is, by special provision of 
law, entitled to receive one complete set of every public docu- 
ment issued during his term, to be bound in such library edi- 
tion and color as he may select and indicate to the Public 
Printer. This ensures to each member a complete set of all 
documents in handsome and permanent binding for his pri- 
vate preservation. Here again, however, it should be noted 
that only documents ordered printed by Congress come 
under this provision. Many valuable reports issued by the 
departments are thus not included. 

> The limited interpretation of the word document as applied in the case of 
the usual number is held to apply here. « 
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The foregoing description ot Congressional publications 
has been unavoidably somewhat lechnical. but it has been 
necessary to enter somewhat into detail, if the real system 
of publishing public documents is to be understood. The 
idea of a Congressional or "official edition " in itself was not 
a bad one, had it been practicable to have consistently fol- 
lowed it out. Gradually, however, the system has been 
broken into, until today the files of Congressional documents 
by no means contain copies of all government publications. 

The practice most responsible for this departure was that 
of allowing executive departments to print such material as 
they deemed proper, and including in the appropriation 
for their support lump sums which could be expended in thrs 
way. With the increased appropriation for scientific and 
educational work by the departments, increased appropria- 
tions for the publication of the results obtained have been 
necessary. In this way a great many bureaus of the govern- 
ment not only publish a great many special reports, but issue 
regular bulletins or periodicals which for the most part do 
not require to be transmitted to Congress, and, therefore, 
are not included in the sets of Congressional documents. 

The second and almost equally fruitful cause of complexity 
has been the practice of allowing the departments, and even 
the bureaus within the departments, to issue (or their own 
use other editions of reports and documents which have been 
transmitted to Congress and printed by it. The result has 
been the multiplicity of editions and titles to the same docu- 
ments that is the fundamental defect of the method of print- 
ing government publications. 

Finally, when documents are of general interest, it is the 
custom of Congress, cither upon its own initiation, or upon 
the request of the department issuing such reports, to author- 
ize by means of joint resolutions the printing of other editions 
for distribution by the departments issuing them and by 
members of the Senate and House. Thus, for example, 
when the Commissioner of Labor transmits his annual report 
to Congress and it is ordered printed, but the usual number of 
1682 copies are struck off. It is then necessary for the Com- 
missioner to get Congress to pass a joint resolution author- 
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izing the publication of other copies. This procedure has 
to be followed each time that the edition of a report becomes 
exhausted, in order to replenish the stock. For a great many 
reports it has become the practice to pass such joint resolu- 
tions almost as a matter of course. Such, for instance, is the 
case with the report of the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
report of the Commissioner of Labor, and of the Commis* 
sioncr of Education, the Statistical Abstract and a good 
many other reports. The distribution of these copies is 
provided for in the resolutions themselves, the wording 
usually being, so many for distribution by the department 
from which the report emanates, so many for distribution 
by the Senate and so many for distribution by the House. 
It is these special editions authorized by joint resolutions 
which furnish the great majority of reports for distribution 
to the general public. 

III. 

The attempt has been made in the foregoing to give a fairly 
complete idea of the manner in which the publication and 
distribution of government documents was provided for 
until a few years ago. It is now in place to point out some 
of the most potent defects which existed in that system. 

Its radical defect was the absolute lack of method. 
Whatever the special fault, it could always be traced 
back to this primary cause. There was little or no cen- 
tral control, no coordination between the various publish- 
ing offices or the agencies for the distribution of public 
documents. It is a characteristic of all government activi- 
ties that a logical method, a system, can never be devised 
beforehand. Bureaux and organizations for the conduct of 
work are created and added to as demands arise. Sooner 
or later the lack of a previously conceived plan make itself 
manifest, and a thorough reorganization becomes necessary. 
Previous to the late war, government publications were few 
in number and limited almost entirely to routine reports. 
The present extensive system of government publications is 
the growth of the last thirty years. The scientific and 
educational work of the government has extended in every 
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direction. Each bureau has published freely the results of 
its labors, until among the manifold publishing bureaux it was 
almost impossible to know what publications were issued, 
by what law they were authorized or how they could be 
obtained. The condition was that of chaos. What was 
required was a complete reorganization by which the work 
could be unified and duplication and waste prevented. 

The evils resulting from the absence of a central organiza- 
tion to coordinate the efforts of the various publishing offices 
were chiefly manliest in the multiplicity of editions of many 
government issues. This, combined with a n^eaningless 
system of entitling, which resulted from it, more than any- 
thing else led to the prevalent confusion concerning govern- 
menlpublicaiions. The editor of the " American Catalogue," 
in commenting upon his difficulty in preparing a list of gov- 
ernment publications during a series of years, writes : "No 
catalogue of government publications can be entirely satis- 
factory because methods of publication are still so entirely 
unsatisfactory. As was pointed out in the preface to the 
previous list, the existence of bureaux in Several departments 
doing similar work; the occasional transfer of such a bureau 
or its work from one department to another; the issue of the 
same document in dififerent shapes, series, or combinations, 
some in as many as live different ways; the general duplica- 
tion of department reports in congressional series; the fact 
that the title page dates of Congressional volumes have no 
relation to the actual date of printing or binding of the 
several reports or their imprint dates ; the inclusion as one 
number of a series with a single volume number, of a set of 
volumes issued at intervals of years ; the gaps in the number 
of supposedly continuous series — these are a few of the 
dilemmas that bafHe the attempt to catalogue government 
publications with any approach to bibliographical accuracy." 
This is a condensed statement of a number of the most 
evident inconsistencies. Many of the most important publi- 
cations of ihe government were issued in different editions in 
different styles ol binding with varying title pages, the 
exterior appearance of each edition giving no indication that 
they were the same book. This was true generally of the 
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annual reports of the departments and of many of the scien- 
tific publications. Thus, for example, the report of the Com- 
missioner of Education appeared as an Executive Document 
of Congress, bound in leather with a special front and back 
title indicating that it was Executive Document No. — ; again 
in the edition known as Messages and Documents as No. — ; 
once more as Report of the Secretary of the Interior, Vol- 
ume — , and finally as Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of Education. 

Another field for improvement was the lessening of the 
amount of unnecessary printing. The system whereby a 
fixed number of copies of a document was struck oflF regard- 
less of the demand which might arise for it, was productive, 
on the one hand, of a great dearth of the more valuable doc- 
uments, and a great accumulation of other documents on the 
other. From the very nature of the subject, a paper of the 
present scope cannot go into detail regarding the proper size 
of editions in particular cases. A few examples will be suflS- 
cient to show the character of this waste. Take, for example, 
the large class of reports and public documents relating to 
private claims and pensions, or to cases of contested elections. 
Under the law the same number of copies of these were 
printed as for other reports, and like them they were bound 
up and distributed to public libraries and all public deposi- 
tories. But a very small number of these reports was re- 
quired, and it was a positive injury, in that they encumbered 
the file, and made more difficult the access to the valuable 
matter contained in other reports. Again, the printing to 
the full usual number of every resolution of the Senate or 
House, and of communications from the executive depart- 
ments, no matter how trivial and how local the subject, such 
for instance as a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury 
requesting an appropriation of $3,000 for a government 
building at Binghampton, N. Y., was entirely unnecessary. 
Discretion should be lodged somewhere to determine the 
number of copies required in these cases. In a word mobility 
was required whereby the issue could be regulated accord- 
ing to the demand. 
A third want was that of an adequate system of ii 
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and cataloguing. In the present age, when the student is 
overwhelmed by the mass of literature relating to his subject, 
the possession of suitable catalogues and indexes is indispen- 
sable. The want of a complete, comprehensive index to gov- 
ernment publications is the greatest hindrance to their use. 
It is safe to say that their effective value has been lessened at 
least one-half by the failure to provide such a catalogue and 
index. 

No provision was made for a general catalogue of govern- 
ment publications until the enactment of the law approved 
July 27, 1882, which authorized the preparation of a "De- 
scriptive Catalogue of all publications made by the authority 
of the government of the United States and the preceding 
government of the Colonies, and all departments, bureaus 
and offices thereof, from July 4. 1776, to March 4, 1881." 
This work was entrusted to Hon. Ben Pcrley Poore, and 
was completed in 1885. The government itself made no 
effort to continue the cataloguing of publications as they 
appeared. This omission, however, was partially supplied 
by the publishers of the " American Catalogue," who in this 
publication made the effort to present a list of publications 
of the government from January i, 1881, to June 30, 1886, 
classiRed according to departments or offices issuing the 
report, and again in T890 published a similar list for the 
period from July i, 1886, to June 30, iSgo, In 1894, more- 
over, Mr. John S. Ames, the Superintendent of Documents in 
the Interior Department, published a "Comprehensive Index 
of the Publications of the United States Government, 1889- 
1893." The method employed in this compilation is much 
superior to that pursued by Mr. Poore, Finally mention 
should be made of the exceedingly valuable " Monthly Cata- 
logue of United States Government Publications," published 
by Mr. J. H. Hichcox, of Washington. D. C, from 1884 to 
1895. Mr. Hichcox was the editor of the American Cata- 
logue's lists that have just been mentioned. 

Though these works were a great deal better than nothing, 
much still remained to be desired. The catalogue proper of 
Mr, Poore consists of a list of publications of the government 
arranged according to the date of their issue. In itself, this 
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arrangement is of almost no value. The index, moreover, is 
far from complete or satisfactory. It is sufficient to condemn 
it to state that there are no cross references. What was 
needed, therefore, was, first, a really satisfactory catalogue of 
all documents issued in the past and an official bulletin giving 
prompt information concerning the issue of publications and 
the manner by which they could be obtained. 

It was in the methods employed for the distribution of 
public documents, however, that the most material imper- 
fections of the existing system of management of government 
publications were revealed. All other faults in compari- 
son were insignificant. The practice that was pursued 
was indefensible and a scandal. ** There is probably no 
department of public affairs," wrote Mr. Ames in one of his 
official reports, "in which anything approaching the vicious 
methods that here obtain have been permitted to secure a 
foothold and to continue in operation. The absolute lack 
of system, the absence of all check upon duplication and 
triplication in the distribution of documents, and the general 
careless manner in which documents are handled and dis- 
tributed, all show the desirableness, if not absolute necessity, 
of some radical change in this matter. It is not too much 
to say that if any private business were conducted upon the 
same principles, or want of principles, such enterprise would 
be doomed to almost immediate bankruptcy.*' 

This condition of affairs was the inevitable result of the 
failure to centralize control. The fundamental defect was 
that nearly all public reports were distributed through at 
least three and often through four agencies : the Senate, the 
House of Representatives, the department under whose 
supervision the reports were prepared, and the special bureau 
from which they emanated. All of these agencies for the 
most part acted independently of each other. Duplication 
in the sending out of volumes was inevitable. As an example, 
one man several years ago received over forty copies of an 
expensive and valuable report on " Diseases of the Horse," 
by sending a hundred or more letters to diflferent members 
of Congress. But duplication was not the only evil. The 
greatest waste came by arbitrarily dividing up the editions 
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of reports among members ol Congress and the departments. 
The result of this was that it frequently happened that a 
department or certain members would exhaust their quotas 
and be compelled to deny requests for reports, while thou- 
sands of copies of the same documents belonging to members 
whose constituents were not interested in those particular 
reports, were stored away to remain until they had rotted 
or had been sold for old paper. In this way it is estimated 
that over a million of copies of reports, many of them of 
great value and unobtainable through the regular channels, 
had accumulated in the Capitol building. The knowledge of 
this fact more than any other has served to bring government 
publications into disrepute. 

To mention but one more point : another feature suscept- 
ible of radical improvement was that relating to the supply 
of public documents to libraries. The general provision that 
they should receive a copy of every Congressional document, 
owing to the limited meaning applied to the word document, 
had proved totally inadequate. Not only did they fail to 
receive the Statutes at Large and the Record, but also a great 
many of the most important publications of the executive 
departments. 

IV. 
These evils became every day more manifest, and Congress 
finally took steps looking towards their relief. The most 
needful thing was felt to be the creation of some sort of cen- 
tral agency which should unify the work. By resolution of 
March 8, 18S2, the House of Representatives appointed Mr. 
J. S. Ames, Superintendent of the Bureau of Documents of 
the Interior Department, Mr. H. S. SpoSord, Librarian of 
Congress, and Mr, Spencer F. Baird, Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, to make a report upon the best method 
for improving the system of distributing public documents. 
In their report this commission said : " The one reform most 
essential to secure the object for which it is supposed public 
documents are issued is the decrease of the number of 
icies by which they are distributed In the judg- 
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ment of the committee, no distribution of public documents 
entirely satisfactory will be accomplished until all excepting 
those required for official use are distributed by a single 
agency, which can and should detect and prevent duplication, 
which should be held to a strict accountability for all docu- 
ments entrusted to its care, and upon which all orders should 
be given by those entrusted by law to direct their specific 
distribution/* Though this report was of great utility in 
showing the abuses in existence, and the lines along which 
reform should move, no practical measure of reform imme- 
diately resulted. 

In 1 891, however, the Senate Committee on Printing, of 
which Mr. Manderson was chairman, was directed to make 
a thorough study and report on the whole question of govern- 
ment printing. This Mr. Manderson and his colleagues have 
done, and we have their result in Senate Report No. 18, 
Fifty-second Congress, First Session. Without this report 
it is safe to say that this paper never could have been written. 
It is a painstaking and thorough work, and a mine of infor- 
mation concerning the question to which it relates. 

The result of this report was the enactment of the law 
entitled "An act providing for the public printing and the 
distribution of public documents." Though this law was 
really but a timid attempt at reorganization, the nature of 
the changes that were introduced cannot be too highly 
recommended. Its chief value is that it marks the inaugu- 
ration of the policy of putting the management of public docu- 
ments upon a scientific basis. 

In the first place it carefully revised the " usual number " 
of copies of all congressional publications, cutting down the 
number where too many copies had been printed under 
former provisions. The usual number of documents and 
reports was fixed at 1682, of public bills and resolutions at 
625, and of private bills at 250, of public slip laws at 1810, and 
of private slip laws at 60, thus preventing the unnecessarily 
large number of private bills and laws that had been printed; 
of the journals 720, of Session Laws and Statutes at Large just 
enough to supply certain designated officers and persons; and 
finally provision is made for further editions of all of those 
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regular reports which are of great public interest for distribu- 
tion to the public. In every case the law designates the per- 
sons or offices through which the reports are to be distributed. 

All this, however, was not an innovation, but a readjust- 
ment based upon experience in I he past. The essentially new 
feature was that whereby there was. created the new office of 
Superintendent of Documents. This is the most important 
provision of the law. It establishes the long-urged central 
bureau for the centralization of the work of distributing pub- 
lic documents. The three most important duties of the 
superintendent relate to the distribution of documents, the 
preparation of catalogues and indexes of government publi- 
cations, and the supply of libraries. 

In regard to the first, the law provides that the superin- 
tendent shall have general charge of the distribution of all 
documents except those printed for the use of the depart- 
ments and Congress. AH documents then stored, or any 
future accumulation of documents in the executive depart- 
ments or either House not required for official use, were 
ordered to be turned over to him. A beginning was also 
made towards the regular sale of government publications 
through the provision which authorized the superintendent 
to sell at cost any public document in his charge. Previous 
to this there had been, to be sure, a provision authorizing the 
sale of government publications, but it had been practically 
inoperative, owing to the requirement that the order for a 
publication should be made upon the public printer prior to 
its being printed. 

Concerning the question of cataloguing and indexing, the 
superintendent was directed to prepare, first, at the close of 
each regular session ot Congress, a comprehensive index of 
public documents published during its continuance; secondly, 
a consolidated index to include only the Congressional docu- 
ments ; and thirdly, a monthly bulletin to give prompt 
information concerning the appearance of all government 
publications, their price and where they could be obtained. 
This last provision remedied one of the greatest lacks of the 
old system. At last it became possible for the public to have 
a reasonably early notice of all works printed by the govern- 
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ment and how they could be obtained. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to dwell upon the importance of this feature of the 
superintendent's work. 

The third class of duties that has been specifically men- 
tioned is that regarding the supply of libraries and public 
depositories with government publications. The service in 
this respect had become hopelessly confused. No library 
received a complete set of reports, but all received a great 
many duplicates by having the same volume sent to them in 
the Congressional edition, by Congressmen out of their 
quotas and by the bureaux and departments making the 
reports. It was made the duty of the superintendent to 
bring order out of this confusion. He was directed to strike 
from the list of recipients all libraries having less than 1000 
volumes in addition to government reports. On the other 
hand, the law contemplates that the libraries shall receive 
a great many documents that formerly had not been sent to 
them. Such, for instance, are the Congressional Record, 
the Statutes at Large and the Session or pamphlet laws. In 
carrying out this branch of his work, the superintendent has 
continued the excellent plan of Mr. Ames, the Superinten- 
dent of Documents in the Interior Department, whose office 
was abolished by this law, by which his office was made a 
regular clearing-house for public libraries. As has already 
been said, many libraries had duplicates of a great many 
volumes, and were absolutely lacking in others. Librarians 
were requested to send to the superintendent all duplicates, 
and in return, as far as possible, they were supplied with the 
volumes necessary to complete their sets. As an assistance to 
the librarians, Mr. Ames prepared a check list of public docu- 
ments on which librarians might indicate by a simple check- 
mark the documents they lacked to complete their sets. Mr. 
F. A. Crandall, the new Superintendent of Documents, has 
prepared a new and considerably enlarged edition of this 
work. It is a volume of over 200 pages, and is the most 
complete statement of the various classes of public docu- 
ments, and the years for which they have been published, that 
has ever been made. 
It would be impracticable to enumerate all of the changes 
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introduced by this law. Mention should at least be made, 
however, of two seemingly simple provisions, but which 
nevertheless will be very efficacious in simplifying the system 
of public documents. The first is that whereby the meaning- 
less and absolutely useless distinction between "executive" 
and " miscellaneous" documents is abolished. Henceforth all 
such publications will bear the simple title of " House Docu- 
ments " and "Senate Documents," The second is that 
requiring that whenever a document or report is of sufficient 
size it should be bound in a volume by itself, and that all 
volumes should, in addition to their Congressional designa- 
tion, bear upon their backs the titles suggested by their sub- 
ject-matter. 

Important as are the reforms introduced by this law, one 
cannot but be disappointed that it did not go farther. 
Though a central agency was created, its powers were lim- 
ited to but a few duties. Instead of making it a general 
bureau for the distribution of all documents, this function 
was left as before to the individual members of Congress and 
the departments, the power of the superintendent being 
limited almost entirely to the supply of libraries and to the 
sale of documents in his hands. In a word, no efficient means 
are provided for preventing the duplication in the distribution 
of documents that was so productive of waste in the past. 
No remedy, also, was provided for the confusion engendered 
by the issuing of different editions each in different binding 
and with different titles of the same report. 

It remains for the concluding paragraphs to indicate some 
of the steps yet remaining to be taken before a homogeneous 
and economical system can be obtained. In the formulation 
of these suggestions too much credit cannot be given to Mr. 
John G. Ames, the former Superintendent of Documents in 
the Interior Department, and to the present Superintendent, 
Mr, F. A. Crandall. The former has persistently urged 
reform in his regular reports, and has been indefatigable in 
his efforts to devise and put into execution improved methods 
of indexing and cataloguing. The latler has now held office 
over a year, and in his first annual report, and in a draft for a 
proposed bill concerning the printing and publishing of- 
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government documents, he has pointed out in the most con- 
vincing way the features in the present system which should 
be amended. 

The first and most important of Mr. Crandall's sugges- 
tions is that whereby the office of Superintendent of Docu- 
ments can be converted into a true central agency for the 
distribution of public documents, without at the same 
time limiting in any way the privileges of members of 
Congress and the departments to designate to whom the 
reports should be sent. Briefly stated, it contemplates 
doing away with the direct, gratuitous distribution of 
reports, and substitutes the distribution of blank orders for 
books, to be filled up by the recipient and then forwarded to 
the Superintendent of Documents, who would send the work 
ordered to the proper address. There are a great many 
things that can be said in favor of this scheme. A great 
many reports are now sent to persons who do not desire 
them, and who throw them in the waste basket. If a person 
really ^desired a report, it is reasonable to suppose that he 
would take the trouble of filling out and mailing the order; 
and, at any rate, a certain check would be placed upon send- 
ing reports when they are not wanted. Again, by sending 
all the documents out in this way, it would be a simple mat- 
ter to keep a record of to whom reports had been sent, and 
thus insure that not more than one copy of the same report 
is sent to the same person. In this way only, it seems that 
an adequate record could be kept of the persons to whom 
reports are given. 

The second sug^gestion is, that but one edition of a report 
should be issued, or rather that, under no matter what author- 
ization it is printed, it should always be bound in the same 
way and color, and that it shall always have the same title. 
In other words, the present practice of issuing the identical 
report in various bindings, and with titles so different that it 
is impossible to recognize the several editions as being the 
same work, would be abolished. The bill proposes that the 
practice of including the reports of the executive departments 
and other executive offices in Congressional documents be 
abolished, and that Congresssional documents be limited 
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strictly to the publication of Congress. This is certainly a 
good suggestion. As Mr. Crandall says, it is the key to the 
method for bringing into order the system of issuing public 
documents. There seems to be absolutely no reason for pub- 
lishing the report, say of the Geological Survey, among Con- 
gressional reports and giving it the title of House, or Senate 
Document. The reports of each office would then constitute 
an independent series. In connection with this, the further 
suggestions are made, that a fixed style of entitling be 
adopted, which will show the nature of the contents of the 
report, the date of its issue and the name of the office respon- 
sible for its publication; and, as a still further aid to its 
identification, that the publications of each office be bound 
in a characteristic color, as red for the Department of State, 
black for the War Department, dark blue for the Treasury 
Department, etc. This latter is a well-known device among 
librarians, and there seems to be no reason why it should 
not be followed by the government in making its publica- 
tions. 

There are other opportunities for improvement, but the 
above cover the most important points. These are, how- 
ever, absolutely essential for any logical system. So long as 
there is a department edition, a bureau edition, a message 
and documents edition and a Congressional document edi- 
tion, all of the same report, yet all in outward appearance 
totally different, it will be impossible for anyone to under- 
stand the peculiarities of public documents, without making 
a laborious study of the subject. And so long as these dif- 
ferent editions are distributed by almost as many agencies, 
each, for the most part, ignorant of what is done by the 
others, there will be no hope of putting the distribution of 
public documents upon an economical and well-organized 
basis. 

In conclusion, it should be added that copies of the pro- 
posed bill, in which these suggestions are incorporated, have 
been sent to all of the most important libraries, and that it 
has received the almost unanimous approval of their libra- 
rians. 

William Franklin Willoughby, 

Department of Labor, Washington. 



A SOCIAL REFORMER OF THE FIFTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

THE great social revolution in Germany of 1525, known 
as the Peasants' War, occupies an important place in 
the history of the Reformation, and claims special attention 
on account of its peculiar relation to the religious move- 
ment. It may indeed at first strike one as a somewhat singu- 
lar coincidence, that the same years which witnessed the 
bold and successful assertion of the rights of the individual 
conscience against mediaeval tradition, should also witness 
the complete failure of the German peasant to assert rights 
which seem to us in the main both reasonable and moderate. 
At all events, the failure was complete and, for centuries, 
final. The great uprising, which began to assume large and 
formidable dimensions in the early months of 1525, was put 
down with surprising promptness and energy. By the end 
of June the triumph of the ruling classes was assured, and 
their revenge was cruel in the extreme. Over one hundred 
thousand peasants were slain in battle or butchered in cold 
blood, and the remainder, in sullen submission, took up again 
the burdens which were destined to rest upon their class for 
nearly three hundred years to come. The hopes for greater 
liberty, for an improvement in their hard condition, which 
had been rising among the lower classes of Germany for 
generations, were completely crushed ; and the contemp- 
tuous words flung at them by their enemies seemed at last 
fully realized : — 

** Der Bauer ist an Ochsen Statt, 
Nur dass er keine HOrner hat." 

Thus the significant fact about the Peasants* War is that it 
marks, not the beginning, but the end of a great social move- 
ment. It was in reality the last of a long series of efforts on 
the part of the German peasant to obtain recognition of his 
rights. And if one would seek to understand the full signi- 
ficance of the movement, he must go back to the preceding 
century. He will then be able to realize better the true 
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relation existing between the religious and the social move- 
ment, and he will there become acquainted with the first real 
prophet of the Peasants' War, a true friend of the masses and 
an advocate of their cause. For these titles may be fairly 
claimed by the author of the program of reform, to which it 
is the purpose of the present article to call attention. 

The pamphlet containing this remarkable program was 
written in 1438 by one whose name and identity have not 
yet been fully established, and, for reasons to be explained 
later, was given the title of The Reformation of Emperor 
Sigmund, who had died at the close of the preceding year. 
It was not, however, published till 1476, when, during a 
period of great excitement among the lower classes, it be- 
came immensely popular, as is shown by the frequent editions 
which followed one another in quick succession, especially 
between 1480 and 1490. Then again in the great years of 
the German Reformation, in 1520 and 1521, it was repeatedly 
published. It will thus be seen that while the author lived 
and wrote in the first half of the fifteenth century, describing 
conditions then existing and proposing reforms then de- 
manded, the pamphlet exercised its influence on the people 
mainly in the last quarter of the century and finally, in the 
third decade of the sixteenth century, became " the trumpet 
of the Peasants" War." It may thus be said to embody the 
popular ideas of reform for a period of nearly one hundred 
years, and is unquestionably the most remarkable program 
of social reform ot the fifteenth century. Before considering 
its contents, it will be well to pass in brief review the main 
features of that period, dwelling especially on those points 
which explain the condition of the lower classes of Germany 
at that time. 

A general view of the life of the German nation in the 
fifteenth century reveals to us two striking characteristics, 
one in the realm of politics, the other in society: on the 
one hand, the decentralization of political power, on the 
other, a democratic leveling tendency in the manners of 
all classes. In other words, the petty principalities were 
fast becoming the dominant political force, at the expense 
of the central imperial power, and at the same time 
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the prosperous mercantile classes of the towns were begin- 
ning to exercise a dominant influence on the social ideals of 
all classes. 

The rapid development of the commercial life of the Ger- 
man nation during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the 
growth and prosperity of the towns, the changes thus 
wrought in the economic and social condition of the people, 
are presented with much force by Lamprecht in the fifth 
volume of his Deutsclie Geschichte. It is quite likely that his 
enthusiasm for these social and economic questions has 
sometimes led him to give undue weight to their importance 
in determining the destinies of the nation. But the main 
facts are undeniably true: a new and powerful impulse was 
given to trade and commerce — both foreign and domestic — 
in Germany during the fourteenth and especially during 
the fifteenth century. Cities grew and developed with 
surprising rapidity, new industries sprang up in many places, 
and the energies of the nation were drawn into entirely 
new channels. It is not too much to say that by the 
middle of the fifteenth century a fundamental change had 
been brought about in the economic life of the German 
people. Many cities had then become active centers of 
foreign and domestic trade and industry. Banking houses 
were established in the principal towns, and the most neces- 
sary forms of mercantile credit introduced. Large fortunes 
were made in comparatively short time, and the evils as well 
as the advantages of a commercial age followed. Luxuries 
hitherto unheard of were introduced and encouraged by the 
" avaricious merchants," as we learn from priest and moralist. 

The marked increase in the luxury in dress was a spe- 
cial feature of the age, and is important on account of its 
bearing on the economic condition of the diflTerent classes. 
The famous popular preacher of Strassburg, Geiler von 
Kaisersberg, complains of the great folly manifested in dress 
and of the manifold styles, "now long and large sleeves like 
those of a monk's gown, now so tight that they can hardly 
be got on." He knows, he says, women who wear fourteen 
different gowns a week and the dress and jewels of many a 
burgher's wife are worth over 3,000 florins (12,000 dollars). 
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This luxury was carried so far in some places that the public 
authorities felt constrained to interfere. Thus the worthy 
council of the city of Regensburg issued a decree in 1485 to 
check the prevailing excess in this direction, still permitting, 
however, ladies of patrician families to have eighteen dresses 
apiece and a goodly supply of jewels. It should be added, 
perhaps, that the men of the period are said to have quite 
equaled or even surpassed the women in the extravagant and 
fantastic character of their dress. 

We can readily understand that this tendency to overdress 
should characterize an age and a class which suddenly found 
itself growing rich and at the same time handling the pro- 
ducts of the great industries of the world. We can also 
understand that the landed nobility should look upon this 
display of wealth on the part of the burgher class with 
hatred not unmixed with envy and despair. For there can 
be no doubt that the position of the large class of the so- 
called lesser nobility of Germany had been growing econom- 
ically worse, while that of the townsmen had been growing 
better. The culture and refinement, the honors and emolu- 
ments of their privileged position had been slipping from 
them. They had become ciwrse and boorish in their man- 
ners; their estates had become mortgaged or in part sold to 
the city capitalist; their very occupation as privileged sol- 
diers of the Empire was gone. With the growing need of 
money in this new money age, ^hey had at first welcomed 
the commutation of the feudal service and payment in kind 
of their tenants for a money rent. But soon (i. e., in the 
6fteenth century) they began to realize iheir mistake ; they 
found that they had given up a real and permanent value for 
a fluctuating one, and in order to recover the ground they 
bad lost, they undertook to do pretty much the same thing 
as in England caused the great insurrection of the peasants 
in 1381, namely, to reverse the bargain they had made with 
their serfs, and reduce them again to the condition of villein- 
age. Here we strike one of the chief sources of discontent 
among the German peasants. 

But in other ways the agricultural classes suffered under 
the new conditions. Not only was the wealth and energy 
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of the nation being drawn into commercial and new indus- 
trial channels which tended to lessen the relative value of 
land, but the towns and wealthy individuals among the 
burghers bought up neighboring estates, and, bringing to the 
cultivation of them the enterprise and intelligence of the 
towns, became formidable rivals of the old landed aristocracy 
on their own ground. Add to all this the fact that the cities 
offered, not only an attraction, but not unfrequently a place 
of refuge to their discontented runaway serfs, and we can 
well understand what bitter feelings of hatred and envy were 
engendered among the lesser nobles against the prosperous 
merchants of the towns, the " peppersacks," as they con- 
temptuously called them, and how the knight of the age of 
chivalry developed into the robber-knight of the fifteenth 
century. 

But however hostile were the feelings and actions of the 
German nobles against the cities, they could not resist the 
seductive influence emanating therefrom. Notwithstanding 
the admonition of high-minded individuals, who still saw in 
a noble simplicity of life the true distinction of their class, 
the nobles in general as well as the other classes of the nation 
adopted the new standards of the towns in manners and cus- 
toms. And when even the peasant was seized by this uni- 
versal tendency of the age, and appeared in public dressed 
like a nobleman, then it seemed to conservative moralists, 
like Sebastian Brant, that the very foundations of society 
were giving way. " Einem Bauern," says the before men- 
tioned Geiler, "spricht man jetzt gnadiger Herr. Aber 
warum nicht? fragt der Bauer; ich habe Gelds genug und 
Kleider wie ein gn^^diger Herr.** 

The fact is clear, that under the influence of the towns, the 
centers of the new commercial life, the old barriers of society 
were breaking down, a democratic leveling tendency was 
sweeping over the land, destined ultimately to bring about 
nothing less than a new form of society. 

But this change was not to be wrought in a day and was 
not to come without strenuous efforts on the part of the 
classes to maintain themselves. And so we find along with 
this democratic movement a strong reactionary tendency 
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and the most bitter hostility between the different classes. 
The legal barriers separating the classes were strengthened. 
The nobility claimed more and more the exclusive right 
to high and lucrative places in the church. The ceremonies 
connected with the tournaments were made more formal, 
and the necessity of showing a long line of noble ancestors 
more imperative. The towns, on the other hand, fully 
conscious of their growing importance, looked with con- 
tempt upon the aspirations of the peasants. They did not 
care to increase the rabble within their walls, and shut 
their gates against the crowds clamoring for admission to 
the civic communities. The trade guilds rendered entrance 
into their privileged corporations more difficult. In fact 
we can discover on all hands efforts to preserve for the 
members of each class special privileges which were felt to 
be slipping from them, and a consequent hostility against all 
outsiders. German literature of the fifteenth century, true 
to the vulgar tendency of the age, abounds in expressions 
of contempt, hatred and hostility of class against class. The 
art of abusive language was carried to an astonishing degree 
of perfection, and we wonder less at the vigorous vocabulary 
of Luther, as we become better acquainted with the lan- 
guage and conditions of the age that preceded him. 

But what greatly aggravated the situation, and makes the 
chaotic state of society in the fifteenth century more striking 
in Germany than elsewhere, was the political disintegration 
of the Empire. The imperial power was sinking lower with 
every reign, while the princes were gradually making them- 
selves independent sovereigns. There was accordingly in 
Germany no strong central government, which, identifying 
itself with the interests of the whole nation, could maintain 
order and harmony between the conflicting elements. To 
the princes indeed, who were busily occupied at this time in 
extending their prerogatives and rounding out their territo- 
ries, this general warfare of class against class was on the 
whole welcome, as it gave to them advantages which they 
were not slow to make use of. Moreover, it must not be for- 
gotten that it was principally during this very century that 
the Roman law was introduced into Germany, destined to 
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become a potent instrument in the hands of the princes in 
developing their absolute power and a corresponding object 
of hatred to the people. A new legal proverb soon came 
in vogue : 

*' Das edle Recht ist worden krank, 
Den Armen kurz, den Reichen lang." 

Add to all these discordant elements the great religious 
agitations of the century, for it was the age of the Councils 
of Constance and Basel, and we shall be able to realize in 
some degree why in German history the fifteenth century is 
called ** the century of great fermentation." Nor do we find 
it strange in such an age that the bewildered mind of the 
"common man" should turn to those vague prophesies, 
which had been floating in the air for generations, of the 
coming of an Emperor Friedrich," who was to restore har- 
mony in the Empire, chastise the clergy, reform the church 
and give the poor man his rights. We have evidence that 
this belief was especially prevalent among the lower classes 
of Germany about 1440. Therefore the author of this pro- 
gram of reform, in order to commend his views to the 
masses, adopted a form corresponding to the popular hopes 
and fancies. Emperor Sigmund is assumed to be the 
author. A heavenly vision appears to him and calls upon 
him to prepare the way for the new " divine order." He is 
to commit the execution of the program to a mystical priest, 
Friedrich, who, like the emperor of the legend, is called 
Friedrich on account of the peace (Frieden) which he is to 
establish. 

Such being the main features of the age, we must now 
examine somewhat more closely the situation of the lower 
classes. Without entering upon the controversy as to 
whether the actual condition of the German peasant was 
worse at the end than at the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, it is important to realize, if possible, the way in which 
the " common man " had come to look upon his lot, the grow- 
ing consciousness of his rights and his ability to assert them, 
and the influences which tended to develop this consciousness. 

' There is no evidence that Friedrich Barbarossa's name was connected with 
this legend till after the fifteenth century. 
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Friedrich von Bezold, the author of one of the best histories 
of the German Reformation, has thrown much light upon 
these questions by a careful study of the popular literature of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the results of which are 
given in an article in Sybel's Historische Zeitschrift, Bd. 41. 
From this investigation it is clear that along with the con- 
tempt for the coarse and ignorant peasant, which, we have 
seen, prevailed in the towns, along with the bitter hatred and 
brutal treatment which the nobleman often bestowed upon 
his serf, there had developed another conception, frequently 
expressed during the fifteenth century, which regarded the 
"common man" as especially favored in the eyes of God 
and as especially fitted to bring about those reforms in 
church, state and society, which were becoming every year 
more imperative. 

The process of this development was gradual and certainly 
not unnatural in an age which we have already had occasion 
to characterize as democratic in its tendencies. The concep- 
tion obviously rests on fundamental teaching of the Chris- 
tian church ; and yet the contra-st between it and the actual 
condition of the German peasant was most striking, and 
foreboded revolution. 

This tendency to idealize manual labor, the occupation of 
the masses, reaches its climax in certain poems of Hans 
Rosenpliit of Nuremberg. The peasant is there exalted to 
the highest place, even the emperor must seek to be like 
him : — 



"Ichlobdich, du 


edier baur 


fUr(vor)a]lecre 


ataur, 


fur (wor) all her 


n auf erden ; 


der kayscr musz 


dir gleich werd 



Aside from the increasing influence of democracy in the 
city republics, and the example of repeated eSorts on the 
part of the poorer classes of the towns to assert their rights, 
we can readily distinguish at this time two principal sources 
of revolutionary propaganda. In the south the brave and 
successful struggle of the Swiss Confederates against the 
house of Habsburg exercised a constant and powerful influ- 
ence upon the neighboring districts. The phrase " to wish 
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to become like the Swiss '' came to be used as a coromon 
designation for revolutionary desires. This influence was 
largely in the direction of political liberty. From another 
part of the Empire, from Bohemia, came the chief impulse to 
social revolution, an influence which found its most complete 
expression in the Reformation of Emperor Sigmund. Recent 
historical investigation has tended to emphasize the influence 
exerted by Wyclif upon the great Protestant Revolution. 
It has been shown that ** Huss was not merely influenced, but 
absolutely dominated by the ideas of the English reformer/' 
The connection is also quite manifest in the social bearing of 
his doctrines, and, while we have no desire ** to make 
Wyclif responsible*' for the German Peasants* War, it 
seems clearly established that the germ of social revolution, 
contained in his theory of Dominion, transplanted to the 
receptive soil of Bohemia, brought forth ** the wildest social- 
istic and communistic ideas." It was not Huss himself, but 
the more radical among his followers, the so-called Taborites, 
who, not content with the secularization of ecclesiastical 
property, carried the doctrine to its logical conclusion. 

In spite of the violent national antagonism awakened in 
Germany by the Hussite wars, the " Bohemian poison/* as 
it was called, found its way into the heart of Germany, and 
was there eagerly imbibed by the discontented masses. An 
interesting passage in the Klingenberg Chronicle of Zurich 
is worth quoting on this point : — 

" Now the Bohemians became so strong and powerful and 
their insolence so great, that they were everywhere feared, 
and all good people were stricken with horror lest the evil 
should also rise in other lands and oppress the pious, the up- 
right and the wealthy. For it was just what suited the poor 
worthless people, who were unwilling to work, but were at 
the same time proud, overbearing and foolish. * * ♦ So 
the Bohemians had many low people who in secret favored 
them. * * And as there was at that time a strong feeling 
against the priests, they called the priests to account and 
(said) that every one should share his property with the rest {wie 
jedermann mit den andern teilen sollte sein Gut) ; which many 
wicked people would have been glad to have happen/' From 
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the original of this passage one gains a pretty vivid impres- 
sion of the pious horror with which the upright and rich 
burgher regarded the spread of the socialistic "poison" 
among the masses. 

We may thus briefly sum up the situation. By the middle 
of the fifteenth century, under the influence of the spirit of 
the age, the German peasant was becoming restive, desiring 
to better his condition and unwilling to submit to the renewal 
or increase of burdens, which his lord felt constrained by un- 
toward circumstances to put upon him. Under the influence 
of the Bohemian movement he was becoming vaguely con- 
scious of social and economic rights, which were myste- 
riously but intimately connected with his religion. Under 
the combined influence of the Swiss and Hussite wars he 
was becoming conscious of the power to assert his rights, 
But with the true instincts of his class he did not yet expect 
to carry out these desires alone. He was anxiously looking 
for the long promised Messianic Emperor Friedrich, who 
was one day to come back, to reform the church, to restore 
the ancient Empire and give to the "common man" his 
rights. 

Among those Germans who were infected by the " Bohe- 
mian poison " was the author of the Reformation of Emperor 
Sig^Hund. For although his name and identity must still be 
considered as uncertain, yet it seems quite clear that he was 
not a Bohemian, but a German, a native of Swabia according 
to the dialect, and a secular priest, who. however, by some 
means had made himself very familiar with mercantile life. A 
recent editor of the pamphlet, W. BOhm, has sought to 
identify the author with one Friedrich Reiser, a native of 
Swabia, who traveled about in Germany and Switzerland as 
a merchant and itinerant preacher. In 1430 he was taken 
prisoner by the Hussites, and shortly after this was ordained 
priest by a Taborile bishop. Returning to Germany, he 
passed the remainder of his life as a Hussite missionary. In 
1457 he was arrested at Strassburg, condemned by the court 
of inquisition, and executed in the following year. There is 
certainly much in the life of Reiser which goes to prove 
identity with the author of the Reformation. But the 
most competent authorities reject theevidenceas insufficient. 
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The full title of the pamphlet in the original manuscript was 
^* Reformation des geistlichen und weltlichen Statutes,** to which 
was later added the name of the pretended author, "^j 
Kaisers Sigmund** which appeared on the edition published 
in 1476. It thus appears that what the author proposed was 
nothing less than a reformation of church and state. The 
ecclesiastical reforms form indeed a very essential and highly 
interesting part of the program, but can not be considered 
here. They are characterized on the whole by a more con- 
servative spirit. It is chiefly in his social reforms that the 
author appears as a radical. It should be noted that he 
restores the state to its rights, and demands the separation 
of church and state as an essential condition of reform. . 

At the very outset we find that the author is thoroughly 
convinced of the weakness and corruption of the present 
system. No hope is longer to be placed in the heads of 
the Empire or the church. The princes are no longer 
obedient to the Emperor; disorder and injustice pre- 
vail; the cities alone still inspire hope and confidence. 
" Gehorsamkeit ist tot, Gerechtigkeit leidet not, und nichts 
steht in seiner rechten Ordnung. Die geistlichen und 
weltlichen Haupter lassen fallen, was ihnen von Gott emp- 
fohlen ist, und wenn man es recht ansieht, so steht es nur 
(noch) an den Reichstadten." He therefore appeals to the 
towns — the burgher class — to carry out the necessary 
reforms, and he has confidence that they will answer the 
call. But in case they do not, then he appeals directly to 
the masses. " If those in authority (die Grossen) wish to 
sleep, then the lowly (die Kleinen) must awaken, for some- 
thing must be done." He fully realizes what this means, 
but nevertheless urges prompt and bold action. "Therefore 
when the time comes, let every man strike boldly ; let us 
be found in the right place. If God wills that we live to 
see the day, we will show ourselves true Christians and 
will face death, as all true Christians should." 

The whole program is animated by the spirit of freedom 
and equality. ** It is an unheard of thing, a wrong, con- 
cerning which one must open the eyes of Christendom, 
that there are people who dare say to one, * Thau art 
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my property' " " If Christ suffered to make us free, then no 
one is to be exalted above another. Therefore let it be 
known to all, that he who holds a fellow Christian in serfdom 
is not a Christian." He accordingly declares that those 
nobles or convents which are unwilling to free their serfs 
shall themselves be destroyed. " For that is according to 
God." But it is not personal liberty alone which he de- 
mands for the oppressed lower classes. " For alas it has 
come to this pass that they (i, e,, the privileged classes) have 
put all the land and water under the ban." Not only does 
the peasant have to pay a heavy rent for the soil he tills, 
but what was formerly common to all, the wood, the pas- 
tures, forests and rivers can now only be enjoyed by the 
payment of a tax. This should all be free. We have here 
the same complaints and the same demands which recur 
again and again throughout the latter half of the century 
and are then found in the famous "twelve articles" of the 
peasant revolution of 1525. 

But the author is not only a warm advocate of the peas- 
ants' cause. With equal ardor he defends the rights of the 
lower classes in the towns, attacking all monopolies and 
privileged corporations, and thus appears quite in the light 
of a modem social reformer. 

We have noticed above the effort in the towns to check 
the increase of the lower element in their population, by 
excluding the peasants who would gladly have entered 
these communities. This was often done by making the price 
paid for citizenship so high that only the well-to-do could 
afford to purchase it. We have also seen that the peasant 
had frequently found refuge from the hardships of his serf- 
dom within the walls of the free towns. Just previous to this 
time special complaints had been made to the Emperor by the 
counts and lords, and Sigmund had issued a decree in their 
favor. On this point the author takes his stand on the side of 
the masses, claiming that all cities should have the right of 
receiving new citizens and the sum required for the right of 
citizenship should be small enough to make it comparatively 

H easy for any one to attain it. 

^k Nothing shows more clearly the general democratic ten- 
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dency of the period than the changes in the government ol 
the cities during- the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
The trade-gilds gradually grew in wealth and power, and 
finally overthrew in many cities the old patrician council. 
At the time this pamphlet was written most of the cities 
were under the control of the gilds, and the masses who be- 
longed neither to the gilds nor to the patrician families had 
no share in the government, and were beginning to clamor 
for their rights. Here again our reformer advocates the 
cause of the "common man," who stood outside these privi. 
leged corporations, which he regards as one of the evils 
that ought to be abolished. For, "incase there is a gild, 
which ought to be punished on account of some illegal act 
in carrying on its trade, as butchers who sell their meat loo 
high, or bakers who bake their loaves too small, or tailors 
who charge too much * * then one gild helps another 
through, and so the peoph are defrauded." Therefore he in- 
sists that the gilds be abolished, for only in this way can 
the people be sure of gaining their rights- 
Then he attacks the '• great rings," in which the merchants 
" by uniting carry on a large business, and arrange it so that, 
whether the times are good or bad, they never lose any- 
thing." "This is bad for the common people both in the 
city and in the country, and one should see to it that such 
combinations be broken up." 

Another evil, which had come to be very common and 
oppressive in this money-making age and one that is often 
mentioned with indignation by popular writers of the times, 
was the so-called Fiirkauf (Vorkauf. " buying before "). It 
is thus described by the author in a section which he 
entitles " WU -man das furkouffen furkomen so/":—"Oai: 
must know that it is necessary to provide Christendom with 
food, such as corn, meat, etc. Now when the crops arc 
good in a district, there are certain men who, making note of 
this, buy up (the food supply) and thus make large profits, 
and oppress the poor people * * * In order to provide 
against this, every free town should choose from each trade 
a wise and upright man and require all these men to swear a 
corporal oath to God and the saints. After the harvest they 
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should fix the price of corn and wine and all other articles of 
food in order that the poor people may be able to subsist." 

Perhaps nothing better shows the charm which trade 
exercised upon the German people during this age than the 
fact that a large number of the poorer classes, having laid 
aside a penny, began to carry on a petty business in buying 
and selling in addition to their regular occupation. Our 
reformer looks upon this as a great and growing evil, which 
demands the attention of the Emperor, in case the cities fail 
to do their duty. Every man should be forced to stick to 
his own trade and not be allowed to interfere with the rights 
of his neighbor. 

Such in brief are the principal social and economic reforms 
proposed in this program. They are all animated by a spirit 
of love for the "common man" and of sympathy with his 
hard lot. They do not, however, strike one as being the 
suggestions of a mere visionary, but of one who knows by 
practical experience the conditions of which he writes. To 
be sure, it is somewhat surprising that he expects the towns 
to help carry out reforms, many of which are directed 
against the interests of influential members of these com- 
iDunities. He seems to have had some confidence that their 
public spirit would outweigh their private interests. But he 
does not shut his eyes to the possibility of failure in this 
direction, and repeatedly appeals directly to the masses. 
He is confident, not only of their rights, but of their power 
to assert them. For he says, " God will not forsake his own. 
Therefore strike with good heart and confidence ; the work 
will not be difficult." It is this confidence in the ability of 
the masses, not only to assert their own rights, but to reform 
society, that makes the author of the Re/ormatton of Emperor 
Signtund z. true prophet of democracy. 

Frank Goodrich. 

Williime College. 



INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM. 

THE proposal by the Democratic party to open our 
mints to the free coinage of silver without reference 
to the action of other nations, has so absorbed public interest, 
that international bimetallism seems for the time being to 
have fallen into the background. And yet the two questions 
are closely connected. Many of the arguments of the sil- 
ver men in our country are either direct reproductions or 
exaggerations of the arguments put forth by the international 
bimetallists. 

A great part of the Madison Square speech of Mr. Bryan 
was but a repetition of what international bimetallists have 
long claimed. As in some of the modernized Japanese dwell- 
ings one finds carpets, furniture, and hangings that recall the 
discarded European fashions of fifteen or twenty years ago, 
old materials that the occidental merchant has sold to the 
Orientals as the latest style ; so in Mr. Bryan's recent eflFort 
we recognize many of the bimetallic furnishings of half a gen- 
eration ago. We find the same faith in the efficacy of metal- 
lic inflation to maintain activity in trade, the same bold 
petitio principii which assumes that the recent fall in prices 
must be due to the lack of money ; the same belief, in spite 
of our experience with the Sherman Act, in the omnipotence 
of the government to raise the value of the falling metal by 
increasing the monetary demand for it ; the same disregard of 
the fall in the rate of interest in estimating the gains of the 
creditor class ; the same blind adherence to the fetish of an 
old ratio, in oblivion of the fact that the historical ratios of 
the world — the sacred French ratio of 15 >^ to i, as well as 
the sacred American ratio of 16 to i — resulted from an eflFort 
to adjust the mint price to the market price, not to control 
the market price by means of the mint price. In fact, the 
principal difference between Mr. Bryan, and many even of 
the conservative bimetallists, relates to the size of the dose 
and not to the medicine prescribed. Dr. Arendt thinks that 
three or four states, by uniting, could restore and maintain 
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the ratio of I5J4 to i. Mr. Bryan thinks that the United 
States atone could maintain the ratio of 16 to i. If experi- 
ence is to count for nothing, and we are to commit ourselves 
to one of the most radical financial experiments ever seriously 
proposed toa civilized nation, because somebody thinks it will 
work, it is hard to see why Mr. B's opinion may not be as 
good as Mr, A"s. 

Moreover, those who call themselves international bi- 
metallists represent manv different shades of opinion. Thus, 
while General Walker, with characteristic courage, was 
declaring before the meeting of the Bimetallic League, held 
in London in July, that " the great republic of the West would 
make no doubtful experiments in finance, — at any rate, none 
more questionable than those that it did in 1878 and 1S90; 
the bonds of the United States would continue to be paid 
in gold coin or its full equivalent," Mr. Moreton Frewen was 
writing to the London /"iV/fj justifying the silver movement 
in our country and lauding Mr. Bryan. The question of 
international bimetallism has, therefore, by no means perma- 
nently lost its interest, and anything new and valuable bearing 
upon it ought to receive careful attention. 

The most important work recently published on that 
subject is by General Walker,' who is justly regarded as 
the leader of the United States bimelallists. General 
Walker is an eminently fair-minded and candid author; 
he is also exceptionally well informed. He hus written 
on the subject of money for nearly forty years, and has 
taken part in numerous conferencL's on the subject. His 
book, moreover, is the result of lectures delivered before 
Harvard University, therefore before an audience at once 
intelligent and critical. We may, therefore, assume that this 
book is the best presentation that can be made by a scholar 
to scholars of the position of the international blmetaliists at 
the present date. 

Beginning with the time of Abraham, the author traces 
the history of the precious metals and of monetary legisla- 
tion down to the present day. He then takes up the pro- 

^InttmaHonal BimelalUim. By Fiancis A. Walker, Ph.D., LL.D. New Yoik. 
Henrjr Holt £ Co., iSg6 — iv, 39; pp, 
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ceedings of the various international conferences and mone- 
tary commissions, and finally summarizes the leading points 
in what he calls " the great debate." The case is presented 
clearly, vividly, and fairly. General Walker acknowledges 
that bimetallism did not succeed in England or in the United 
States, and explains why it did not succeed in those coun- 
tries. He does not consider the act of 1873 to be a crime, 
and he recognizes that the possibility of international bi- 
metallism is a question of proportion. He thinks, however, 
that the experience of the world, especially of France 
from 1803 down to 1873, is conclusive, not only as to the 
desirability but also as to the practicability of international 
bimetallism. The historical part of the book is exeedingly 
well presented, especially that part relating to the experi- 
ence of France ; but we may be pardoned if we express sur- 
prise that so well informed a historian as General Walker 
should have allowed himself to make this generalization: 
** Concerning the economic effects of the great metallic 
inflation of 1570 to 1640 or 1660, we may say that to this 
cause is attributed, by sound and conservative writers, the 
hastening decay of the obsolete feudal system ; a decline in 
the hereditary revenues of monarchs which, in England at 
least, contributed greatly to promote popular liberties; a 
redistribution of wealth which, while it worked deep injury 
to many deserving persons living on incomes derived from 
the past, yet contributed greatly to forward the material 
and intellectual progress of mankind ; a rapid growth ot 
burgher populations, prompt to resent the encroachments of 
priest, king, and noble ^ and a rising spirit of self-assertion 
on the part of the mechanic and artisan classes." (p. 51.) 
Statements are crowded together in this short paragraph, 
the discussion of which would require a good many pages. 
But we do not think that any one will deny that the 17th 
century was in general not a period of increasing popular 
liberties, but quite the reverse: it was a period of growing 
absolutism throughout the greater part of Europe, and even 
the English people made little headway in resisting it The 
very country into which the flood of treasure was first 
poured, and which, therefore, ought, under the theory of 
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metallic inflation, to have profited most, viz : Spain, began 
her intellectual and political decadence with that lime. And 
as regards the artisan and wage-earning classes, General 
Walker must certainly be aware that the researches of 
Thorold Rogers for England and of the Vicomle D'Avenel 
for France show that this was a period of declining wages, 
and of distress, and not of progress. 

The general argument which the author aims to sustain by 
historical fact is, in his own words: " If, at any time, either 
of the two metals became less valuable than by the legal ratio, 
every debtor instinctively sought coin of that metal, with 
which to meet his obligations, in preference to coin of the 
other metal. This increased the demand for the cheaper 
metal ; and, by that very act, decreased the demand for the 
metal which was becoming dearer in the market. Now, to 
increase demand is. other things equal, to raise price, while 
to decrease demand is, other things equal, to lower price. 
Thus, through its power to regulate the payment of indebted- 
ness, the government practically threw its weight upon that 
one of the two metals which tended to rise, and kept it down. 
* * * The principle which has been stated is absolutely 
incontrovertible." (p. 95.) And the experience of France, as 
commonly explained, certainly seemed to furnish in 1878, 
when General Walker's first important work on this subject 
was published, a very strong argument in favor of his position. 
We must, however, differ from the statement, that France 
maintained the influence in favor of a uniform ratio between 
the metals " unaided " (p. 101), or " without an ally " (p. 129). 
During the period of silver inflation, from 1820 to 1840, it is 
true that France absorbed a very large share of the silver 
product of the world, but during the more important period 
of gold inflation following 1849 France had the important aid 
of England and the United States to sustain the demand for 
gold, and those two countries together coined nearly as much 
gold from 1851 to 1870 as did France, ft is, however, in 
general true that France exerted an influence in the direction 
of steadiness, and that the price was fairly steady. It is also 
true that the fall in price was nearly, though not quite, coin- 
cident with the closing of the French mints to silver. If the 
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history of the world had stopped short in 1878, the argument 
would seem, if not incontrovertible, as General Walker says, 
at least very strong. But since 1878 we have had an entirely 
new experience. We have found that although silver was, 
as the bimetallists say, "demonetized" in Germany, the United 
States, and France — that, is, though the mints were no longer 
open to the unlimited free coinage of that metal — neverthe- 
less the monetary demand of the world for that metal in- 
creased very considerably. It increased with especial rapidity 
after 1890. Yet during all that period the price of silver con- 
tinued to fall, and fell as rapidly after the passage of the 
Sherman Act as it had done before. The same economic force 
upon which the bimetallist relies to raise silver, namely, the 
increased demand, was set in motion without any eflFect at all. 
This, however, is not as remarkable as our experience since 
1893. In that year a blow was undoubtedly struck at the 
metal which, for fifteen years, instead of being spurned, as 
is so commonly asserted, was in reality deliberately favored 
by the action of government. Yet we find that silver, 
instead of falling, has actually risen since the repeal of the 
Sherman Act and the closing of the Indian mints. 

To most people who have not committed themselves irrevo- 
cably to bimetallism, the facts of recent history completely 
invalidate the generalizations based upon the experience of 
France. General Walker is frank enough to admit that the 
practicability of bimetallism is a question of proportion. 
With small fluctuations in the output and in the cost of pro- 
duction of the metals, the monetary demand of three or four 
leading nations, if exerted under the system of bimetallism, 
might conceivably maintain a very steady price. The prac- 
tical question is, whether under the conditions at present 
existing, and on any ratio which is likely to meet with the 
approval of leading bimetallists, such a steadiness could be 
maintained. General Walker mentions with satisfaction that 
the production of silver is already declining and that of gold 
increasing, and that, therefore, we need not fear to be flooded 
with the white metal ; but is it not a fact that this decline is 
due to a decline in the demand, and that there are numerous 
mines which only await a slight increase of the demand and 
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of the price to be put again into full operation ? To look at 
the simple output is to take what seems to us a very mechan- 
ical view of the operation of supply and demand upon price. 
The price of all commodities is limited, not simply by the 
stock actually on the market, but by that which could be put 
upon the market at short notice. 

It seems to us that General Walker not only fails to do 
justice to recent movements affecting the production of the 
precious metals, but also to the general and astonishing pro- 
gress that the world has made in the arts and in the methods 
of production of late years. 

The theory, supported by a mass of detailed knowledge on 
the part of David A, Wells, that the fall of prices has been 
in the main due to the improvements made in production, 
cannot be disproved by calling it "monstrous and absurd" 
(p. 263), Those epithets would apply more appropriately to 
the argument by which General Walker justifies them, for 
he continues : " A number of nations have largely diminished 
relatively their use of silver; and have largely increased, 
both relatively and absolutely, their use of gold. This must 
have had an effect to lower prices expressed in terms of 
gold." (p. 263,) And he goes on to explain, quoting Sir 
Robert Giffen, that if we were told that copper or iron or 
wheat were rising because there was a deficiency of the 
supply of them to meet all the demands, we should accept 
the statement as a matter of course. 

This argument is very surprising. The word " use " is, to 
be sure, a little ambiguous. We do not know whether it 
means the quantity used i>r the quantity wanted, but we 
assume that it means the quantity used, since the statement 
would in that case agree with the facts of our own country. 
Now, if General Walker claims that to increase the quantity 
of gold in circulation must have the effect of lowering the 
prices in terms of gold, he is going directly counter to the 
quantity theory of money which he has often and so ably 
expounded. According to that theory, an increase in the 
amount of gold in circulation would, other things being 
equal, tend to raise gold prices. According to the treasury 
estimates, the amount of gold in circulation in the United 
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States has increased astonishingly. From 1873 to 1893 it was 
multiplied more than sixfold. This is a condition of things 
which a priori would be expected to raise, not lower, gold 
prices: and if gold prices have fallen in spite of this increase 
in the gold in circulation, it can hardly be called monstrous 
and absurd to seek the cause somewhere else than in the 
scarcity of the metal. 

There is another topic into which it is to be regretted that 
General Walker has not entered with more detail and with 
more regard for recent events and recent publications. In 
discussing the effects of metallic inflation, to which he 
devotes but four pages, he hardly goes beyond the argu- 
ment of Hume. He seems to consider but two classes, 
the active commercial class, who are benefited by 
rising prices, and those living on past accumulations, 
who lose. He does not touch upon the extremely com- 
plicated structure of modern society, in which debtors 
and creditors are often the same person. He does not seem 
to consider the mass of active producers who belong to the 
creditor class by virtue of being wage-receivers, depositors 
in savings banks, policy-holders in insurance companies, 
members of benefit societies, etc. These complications did 
not exist when Hume wrote, but whoever discusses the effects 
of rising and falling prices on modern society must take them 
into consideration. Nor does General Walker even allude 
to the fall in the rate of interest, which so entirely vitiates 
the theory that the idle annuitants have, during recent years, 
profited by the fall in prices. How far the fall in interest is 
directly affected by the fall in prices is a question of theory 
which cannot yet be considered settled, but the fall is cer- 
tainly a fact which cannot be disregarded by any scientific 
man. 

On the subject of the ratio, General Walker is singu- 
larly non-committal. Indeed, he refuses to commit himself, 
saying that any serious discussion of the ratio prior to the 
acceptance of international bimetallism by the leading 
states is ** playing into the hands of the enemy." (p. 214.) 
He says that the first step is to get the nations to agree 
to introduce international bimetallism and then to settle the 
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ratio, and he thinks that bimetallists should refuse to take 
any position on the subject while the question of the restora- 
tion of bimetallism remains "in the stage of discussion." 
(p. 211.) For purposes of discussion it is perhaps wise for 
bimetallists to refuse to commit themselves on this point. 
They would probably find an awkward and embarrassing 
divergence of opinion among themselves. But, on the other 
hand, if anything practical is to be done, the ratio is the most 
essential part of the whole question. It is as it an engineer 
were to state that he could raise the water in a lake by the 
use of pumps, but were to absolutely refuse to state how 
high he would raise it, until he had received a contract to do 
the work. The ratio measures the magnitude of the task 
which bimetallism is expected to accomplish. It may be 
readily conceded that at the ratio of 30 to i there would be 
no difficulty in maintaining both gold and silver in circula- 
tion at the present time. Very few bimetallists would claim 
that it could be done at the ratio of 10 to i, even if all of 
the leading nations concurred. The important practical 
question is, what ratio would, under present conditions, 
bring about the desired result, and until the bimetallists can 
agree upon that point and can produce at least plausible 
reasons for their belief, they must expect that the subject 
will remain in the stage of discussion. 

Bimetallism is a very comfortable theory. It promises so 
much that is advantageous, and many of the arguments in its 
favor are so plausible, that it offers a strong temptation to 
the economist. But there are many troublesome facts, 
especially in recent history and in recent investigations, 
which bimetallists must meet, if they expect to obtain the 
general acceptance of their theory, and we cannot but feci 
that the omission of so many of these important points from 
General Walker's book indicates either that he was so im- 
pressed with the old arguments when he first committed 
himself to this subject in 1878, that recent events have not 
had their lull weight in afiecting his judgment, or else that 
these events cannot be explained by the bimetallic theory 
and are, therefore, best passed over in silence. 

Henry W. Farnam. 

' p University. 



LAND TENURE AMONG THE NEGROES. 

LAND tenure is giving way to wage-earning among the 
Russian peasants — it is reported. Emancipation did 
not emancipate. The new free contract man had neither 
capital nor skill. But in particular his holding is extremely 
small, and his tax is extremely large. So an agricultural 
proletariat promises to bring a new agrarian problem to 
Russia. 

It has been recently announced' that a similar tendency 
exists nearer home — the Negroes of the South are turning 
from land tenure to wage-earning. Not on the plantations. 
The movement is from the plantations to the mines and still 
more to the towns. One million negroes are already in the 
towns of the South above 4,000 in population, and this, it is 
predicted, is the first long step on the way to the cities of 
the North. A vast urban proletariat is about to be created. 
The Black Belt is to be vacated. The black emigrant will 
pass out, and the white immigrant will come in. This 
through no compulsion. The black tenant farmer is a fail- 
ure. He seeks to better his condition. He is capable only 
of mere muscle work. The mines want him, and still more 
the cities want him. Hence the North wants him, for in the 
North are the great cities. The line of least resistance for 
the colored man lies away from the plantations, partly for 
social but mainly for economic reasons. Thus by a voluntary 
and economic displacement and diffusion of the Negro the 
race problem of the South will be solved, and a new agricul- 
tural black belt will be secured. No new race problem will 
be given to the North, because in no one place is the Negro 
likely to reach a dominant per cent. The Negro in anything 
under twelve per cent, diffusion will create no race diflSculty. 
Moreover, the Negro is best levelled up industrially and 
otherwise when he has the maximum of contact with the 
white man's higher standards. So this change is best not 

> An Unaided Solution of the Race Question, Forum, May, 1896— A. A. Van 
de Graaff. 
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only for the South but (or the Negro and for the entire 
country; and the only thing required is " laissez faire." 

All this lakes the breath a bit, it must be confessed, and the 
more so because, whether probable or not, it is at least a mat- 
ter of possible experience. The old race solutions are not, 
but there is no bridge to Africa here or territorial reserva- 
tion scheme. It is extremely intelligent and modern talk, 
and based on United States census statistics of 1890. It is 
simply in its idea an application of the American plan for the 
assimilation of any given race, viz., diffusion and contact 
versus isolated colony life either in town or country. 

A tremendous incidental, however, occurs in that this 
twelve per cent, diffusion theory is not an equal distribution 
in this case, but brings in the old elimination of the Negro 
from the South after all. And it is a kind of elimination, 
though sel(-admiiiistered, which involves nothing less than 
the landing of the Black Belt and Mississippi Bottom in the 
towns of the North and West. 

Mr. Van de Graaff must forgive us if we say this has an 
ominous sound, not because of Northern prejudice but sim- 
ply because — well it is entirely unnecessary to say why. 
The existence of unassimilated races bringing cheap, unskilled 
labor and low standards of living is already the special 
Sphinx in American cities. 

It seems a trifle cruel, when a restriction of immigration 
bill is pending in Congress and we are thinking of taking a 
bit of rest behind this dike placed along the shores of both 
oceans — to have this domestic inundation announced, and as 
a last touch of irony announced as something which should 
add to the gaiety of the nation, being a good thing for all 
concerned. 

No less than two axioms of the present American mind 
are thus interfered with. Not only is the city under suffi- 
cient strain without further influx of unskilled labor — but we 
think that the farmer, if he knows when he is well off, will 
stick to the land, and in this thought we include the black 
farmer with the white farmer. It is sufficiently annoying to 
hear that tenant farming is on the increase in the United 
States. To hear that a large group of farmers (mill)ons) are 
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likely to become agricultural laborers would be serious 
enough — for anyone we mean who simply has the well-being 
of that group in mind. But to be told that for their 
economic salvation, such a group is to become urban cheap 
labor, reminds one a little of John Wesley's reply to White- 
field : " There is only one difference between us — what you 
call God I call devil." 

However, it is a minor matter after all whether we can or 
cannot share the optimism of a given position. We must at 
any rate take care not to deny the facts, so far as they are 
facts, on which the position is based. 

The fortunate thing in the present case is thd.t we can 
admit all the facts and still keep a cheerful frame of mind. 
This is no place to do justice to Mr. Van de Graaff's sug- 
gestive and original statistical work based on the county 
instead of the State as a territorial unit. We may admit* 
however, in passing, the main results of this work. Such as 
the great size of the so-called " white man's country '* in the 
"Upland South" and in the new "Western South"— the 
increasing mobility of the Negro population — the presence 
of a million of them in the Southern cities above 4,000 in 
population — the employment of many in the mining region 
— the significant change of black majority to white majority 
counties in many cases — a considerable influx into Pennsyl- 
vania and other parts of the North and West, and a g^in 
since i860 of three per cent, in the proportion of colored 
people north of the Mason and Dixon's line — and yet find 
nothing strange or unpromising in it all. It is a long way — 
a very far " shout " from such facts to a race migration with 
complete change of soil, climate and occupation. 

The movement is not bad surely so far as it springs from 
the new and diversified industrial opportunity which attracts 
the plantation hand. To suppose the Negro is to remain 
standing exclusively in the cotton field where emancipation 
found him ; that the plantation population is to remain stag- 
nant — is to take no part in the development of the New 
South, is supposing a good deal. The more even distribu- 
tion of himself in the South by the Negro is extremely 
favorable. Under the simple law of competition, to mention 
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I respectfully the god oi /aisses /aire, it is surely desirable to 
[ have mobility of labor up to a certain limit for the relief of 
I gluts and congested districts. Meanwhile some six millions 
I or more remain on the plantations, a very considerable 
I group. 

But now for the root of the trouble, the Negro's failure 
as a farmer, his incapacity for intelligent farming, which is 
driving him from the fields, making him seek a better market 
for his mere muscle labor, which must be thoroughly super- 
vised or " foremanized " to be of use. 

It will be well to go slowly just here, if the old question is 
being raised as to the intellectual capacity of the Negro 
under the new heading of Industrial Capacity. This is a 
question which is taking care of itself, and is being met to- 
day by facts rather than by either Northern or Southern 
abstractions — facts which may accumulate slowly, but are 
accumulating surely. 

Mr, Van de Graaff's concern is two-fold — the Negro fails in 
farming, and the best farming region of the South suffers — 
the soil suffers as much as the man. Both should have relief 
by change of partners. The extreme poverty of the Negro 
in the Black Belt is dwelt upon, and the fact that the present 
tenant system of land tenure is more wasteful and destruc- 
tive than ever slavery was. Probably both of these state- 
ments are true, and they call for some thought by those who 
happen to be interested at once in the race question and in 
the land and labor questions of the South. 

It is not so hard, however, to account for the present con- 
ditions. The real question is as to the way out. Some of 
the readers of this article may be disposed to glance at these 
two matters, with which they are more or less familiar — the 
existing condition in the Black Belt, and the way out. 

We shall complain of no one who affirms that the existing 
condition is quite too bad to last, that neither land nor man 
can endure it much longer. If the black tenant farmer of 
the cotton region had simply himself to thank for all the 
trouble he and his acres are in, perhaps the experiment of 
moving off the land would be in order. Things are mixed, 
however, in this world, and the Negro is the victim of some> 
thing besides his own ignorance. 
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To begin with, he is a farmer and he shares in the previous 
mistakes and the present depression of farming in the United 
States — the day of low prices and small margins. Seven- 
cent cotton is as bad as fifty-cent wheat, and he has known 
five-cent cotton of late, which means getting below the life 
line. It looks to the alarmist at times as if all the farmers 
were coming to town, abandoning their mortgaged farms, 
failing to keep their sons and daughters interested in the 
fundamental occupation of agriculture. The present upris- 
ing in the West and South shows suffering which has become 
impatient. The silver fly sits on the axle of this chariot and 
says as of old, '* What a dust I do make ! " The ground- 
wave of discontent is the thing to be reckoned with ulti- 
mately. 

But again and in particular the black tenant farmer is a 
part of the South. His ills are simply the ills of the South- 
ern farmer in aggravated form. He is charged with " land 
butchery " and ** eggs all in one basket," but this is an old 
story outside the cotton region, and it is a commonplace to 
say that slavery as an economic system meant just these two 
things. Southern white farmers and students of agriculture 
in the South speak more severely than anyone else of this. 
Temporary exhaustion of soil was setting in before the war 
by reason of the •* three shift" method, the •* chop-down, 
wear-out, move-away " treatment of land. In other words, 
by reason of King Cotton and his plantation ways. 

Then came the war. The specific industrial effect of it 
was Peonage — not only "debtor farming" but crop-mortgage 
farming throughout the South. This system Mr. Van de 
Graaff declares economically worse than the old slave sys- 
tem for both the man and the land. Economically very bad 
it certainly is, just as bad as any one pleases to put it, but it 
was not the invention of the Negro. 

Consider just how life went with the emancipated man. 
The problem quickly became, how to get this new goddess 
of freedom to bake bread for him. Almost before the shout 
over his newly-acquired liberty had died on the air, he felt 
the ancient despotism of the stomach, the pangs of hunger. 
The old ''guarantee of subsistence" was gone and what had 
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he to do with? Nothing whatever except the unskilled 
labor of his hands and the right for the first time in his life 
to make a contract. The government secured for him not 
even a Russian peasant holding, to say nothing of "forty 
acres and a mule," or the English laborer's "three acres and 
a cow." He was, so to speak, in the air. He continued 
standing on the ground by virtue or grace of the law of 
gravity, but the ground was economically " from under him," 
taken up— it belonged to another man, in this new and 
strange world of private propertyand the competitive strug- 
gle for existence. Supposing hira to have had land, however, 
he had no plow to " break it up " with. Supposing the plow 
to be there, there was no mule to pull the plow — or seed to 
drop if the furrow had been opened— or hoe to " chop " with, 
if cotton and corn had sprung up — or bag or basket to 
"pick" into, if the bolls of his money crop had opened. 
And then here was the pinch after all — any saleable product 
oi his labor was months away, as far away as the next har- 
vest time. Meanwhile how about " bread and meat " (meat 
means pork) for himself and wife and children, to say nothing 
of fodder for the mule or of shelter and clothing for family. 
The former master was but little better off than his old 
hand in many cases. The slave was gone — the land was 
left, he was land-poor and he could mortgage only his next 
crop. The old double security of crop and slave was gone. 
So it was that the two, fortunately, master and former 
slave, began the new era of debtor farming, of crop-lien 
farming together. The merchant appears as the capitalist 
for both, furnishing plantation supplies and farm equipment. 
It is said that the merchant who had speculated in cotton 
was the only monied man in the South in 1865, and it is also 
said that the crop-lien has continued to be his "gold mine." 
Thus the new agricultural proletariat was nota wage-earn- 
ing class. The old plantations were broken up into tenancies, 
and this of necessity. The first step was the share system. 
The planter furnished cabin, clothing, and food, cow, pig 
and mule, plow and hoe and seed, while the Negro gave his 
muscle labor on a certain number of acres and took his pay 
in his share of the cotton and com. This share was about 
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enough to enable him to " pay out " on settlement day to his 
old master. 

There was a gain here for the man, for he had given his 
labor by free-contract, ceased to be a chattel in the eye of 
the law. But economically it was hard to see any change 
for the better. With the coming, therefore, to the more 
thrifty Negroes of the first bit or working minimum of sav- 
ings, the share system gave way to the present tenant 
system. 

The entire crop was now mortgaged as security for the 
money or cotton rent and for the supplies from " the store." 
The average renter took a " one mule *' farm, about thirty 
acres, the land not being surveyed or "stepped off" but 
roughly guessed at, and the rent varying with quality and 
locality from $2.00 to $5.00 an acre — high enough in any 
event considering the condition of the land and the fact that 
the only buildings were the one-room log cabin and the com 
crib — the corn crib not always. 

It is the result of this system which Mr. Van de Graaff 
deplores, and the results are deplorable — even if one says 
this is a step up, and under the circumstances it was the only 
step possible after the war. Still as a stage in the economic 
evolution of the Negro, it is one to be passed out of as 
rapidly as may be. Entirely apart from the Negro question, 
all students of Southern farming recognize the curse of the 
crop-lien. If the white farmer fails under it, what wonder if 
the colored farmer fails also ! 

It is tenancy in its worst form — a short or yearly tenure 
with no tenant right to improvements, and a credit system 
involving probably a twenty-five percent, tax on the farmer's 
living and equipment, in the shape of prices at ** the store." 
Indeed, in some places this interest on crop-liens runs as 
high as forty and eighty per cent., even two hundred per 
cent. — and this last statement is one made by those who are 
considering the ills of the white farmer in the South, and not 
any advantage which might be taken of Negroes who can 
neither read nor^keep accounts. ** There is no balance at the 
end of the year — it has gone into the pocket of the merchant," 
This is said of white farming. As another investigator has 
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f put it. the credit system means three things, high interest, 
I high prices for supplies and low prices for crops^the interest 
meaning the merchant's risk on one crop, the high prices 
meaning "careless buying," and a "capital which is turned 
but once in a year;" the low price for crop meaning its 
sale in the early autumn by a debtor who must pay back the 
I principal of his debt to the merchant who had advanced it. 
Later on the middle-man gets the higher price for cotton. 

So it comes about that both while and black farmers are 
"jealous even to hatred" of the merchant who has simply 
used " business prudence." For the merchant is not a capi- 
talist investor. He must have his principal back to reinvest 
in supplies to be retailed to the farmers the next year. 

It is difficult indeed to get at the bottom of this credit 
system. Senator Morgan of Alabama has affirmed, in the 
Arena for November, 1895, that eighty per cent, of all the 
productions of the South are mortgaged lo the commercial 
classes before they are produced. So there are other pro- 
ducers in the same boat with the farmer. 

We may note, then, just here that the cry " farm buildings 
run down, land impoverished, and no longer the old profit" 
is a cry coming from various sections of the South, and has 
no color line in it. 

Doubtless the curse of the system falls most heavily upon 
the colored farmer (how heavily we will not attempt here to 
say), for he is the smallest tenant and, in general, the most 
ignorant and incapable of self-defence. 

The black man's mere muscle labor, however, will hardly 
serve, we see, as an adequate economic scape-goat for the 
agricultural South. It is one element in the problem, but it 
is not the whole story. 

Let it be said, however, with any emphasis you choose, that 
the existing land tenure by crop-lien is too bad to last — ■ 
neither the man nor the soil can endure it much longer, 

Mr. Van de GraafF marks the impending change. He 
marks the " gullied " and " washed " and " worn out " cotton 
fields, still scratched skin deep annually by a before-the-war 
plow — he sees this plow go " round the plum bush if a plum 
bush has sprung up" — he knows the "quilting-frame" cows 
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which give a goat's mess and the razor-backed pigs — 
the old slave cabin with its "dirt chimney " out of repair. 
He marks a growing restlessness, a discontent, as year 
after year the colored farmer just succeeds in " paying 
out" after cotton picking. Probably ninety per cent, of 
these colored farmers on the average find the balance at the 
store against them. 

He marks, I say, these signs of crisis. The only point to 
argue is the direction of the change. We are glad it is be- 
lieved that the Negro is bright enough to want to better his 
condition. Too many of them, alas ! even now are contented 
if they can pledge the next crop — find a man to ** go on " — 
buy more meat and corn, snuff and cheap jewelry, on the 
strength of the new mortgage and waive-note. 

This is, however, only the more indolent and " low down " 
part of the community. It is true that the larger and all the 
better part are ready and more than ready for a change. 

What, now, is this change to be, and how is it to be brought 
about? In short, is there a ''way out?** 

Mining and urban proletariat in the North, says one. 
Agricultural proletariat in the South, say a great many more. 
Small farm-owning, say and hope others. 

All are agreed, however, that the South is not to remain 
agriculturally an undeveloped country. The existing condi- 
tion is simply the specific product of the war and of emanci- 
pated slave labor at its first remove from slavery. The New 
South is coming, and the farming region, which is the major 
part of it, has resources almost as much untouched to-day as 
were the coal and iron deposits of the mountain region before 
the war. 

Moreover, it is claimed that the South contains the richest 
farming land of the country. Its soil, though worn by exces- 
sive cotton cropping, is still fertile under any proper treat- 
ment, and can be built up into more than average fertility. 
Its climate is such as to make crop failure impossible, in the 
starvation sense, its long season making two field crops and 
three garden crops possible annually. 

It is also largely agreed that the old wholesale farming 
is not to be the farming of the future. The big plantations 
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will vanish before the small farm, owned by the small farmer, 
who will understand feeding the land and diversifying and 
rotating the crops as well as modern methods of cultivating 
them. 

Doubtless the old rigime will die hard. The habits of a 
generation count for something. Mere cotton raising and 
the credit system go together and tend to perpetuate each 
other. The farmer is poor and must have credit ; the mer- 
chant is prudent and must have cotton, for cotton is the 
money crop of the South, 

In some instances the merchant finds it difficult to secure 
the making of the cotton by the more thriftless tenants, 
enough to pay for the " supplies " drawn from the store. If 
he happens, as often, to be a land owner as well as merchant, 
he has to supervise the labor and send out, not the old over- 
seer with the lash, but the so-called " rider," who threatens 
to cut off supplies if cotton is not forthcoming. 

The abuse of this power is easily seen to be possible. The 
merchant is by many held responsible for forcing the vice of 
the existing system, and so discouraging the new agriculture 
and glutting the market with cotton. 

However, experience teaches. The credit system, or crop- 
lien system, is Its own undoing. Land and people at length 
cry out, and in the new rebellion the colored tenant will do 
his share of the fighting. For in this first remove from 
slavery he has learned two things. At the expense of the 
land he has learned something of farming : he is at least better 
fitted to manage a farm of his own than he was in 1865. And 
with this increase of intelligence has grown his discontent 
with the existing handicap — not to say chain and whip— of the 
crop-mortgage serfdom. He feels that he is held, bound and 
sci^urged by it. Naturally enough, therefore, it will be hard 
to leave him out altogether from the coming change — to pre- 
vent his coming in lor a share, at least, of the new farm-and- 
home-owning. 

Three opinions are of interest just here. One is that the 
immigrant from the Northwest will own the small farms of 
the cotton belt. Another is that the Southern white tenant 
will step into ownership first and shut the colored farmer 
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out, though sharing with the immigrant. Finallj% there is 
the belief that the colored farmer will, as stated above, come 
in for his share with the others under the new tenure of land. 

Really it is a question of proportion, for at this moment 
the three men may be seen stepping into farm and home- 
ownership. The immigrant with superior German and Scan- 
dinavian economic instinct is coming, and his thrift and 
industry are a needed revelation. Here and there a South- 
ern white tenant is emancipating himself, and here and there 
the colored tenant is doing the same thing. The practical 
question, then, for the colored people of the cotton belt is : 
Which shall it be, farm ownership, or agricultural coolie 
labor ? 

The State of Alabama recently issued an invitation to im- 
migrants. It spoke kindly of the Negro as not so bad to live 
near as the white immigrant might imagine, as ** doing well" 
and "improving" on the whole. It then added, here is an 
** unparalleled chance *' to own land and secure the most 
tractable and cheapest labor in the country. 

Here we doubtless have a general Southern opinion. It is 
several removes better than the elimination and urban pro- 
letariat business. 

And from it it appears the South still wants the Negro 
industrially as agricultural wage labor in building up the 
coming South ; does not think the exigency of the race ques- 
tion should empty the Black Belt — his old home and present 
familiar environment, or make him change a friendly for a 
harsher climate on peril of starvation. 

We may say just here that at the present moment wage 
labor does exist to some extent among the Negroes, in some 
sections to the extent of twenty-five per cent, on the large 
plantations, and there is considerable wage labor during 
cotton-picking. This wage-earner gets on an average $10.00 
a month and " finds himself ** except in cotton harvest time, 
when 40 cents a hundred pounds is paid. The wife who 
combines house and field work and so helps her husband in 
"bruising along" is expected to pick something like 150 
pounds a day — or 60 cents worth. The exceptional man can 
pick 300 pounds, the average man 175 pounds, or less than 
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80 cents worth. But the monthly wage-earner on the big 
plantation where the planter furnishes all the supplies, and 
without process of law in some cases takes care as in the old 
days of all the ** fighting, cutting and stealing" — this wage- 
earner with his average of 40 cents a day and ** find himself" 
gets little more than the mere subsistence, about the old 
rations — 3j4 pounds of bacon a week, the "peck o* meal" 
and the ** pint o* syrup." Hoe-cake (meal and water) from 
the ashes or the skillet and spread with molasses makes the 
chief of the diet ; a dark leaky cabin and ragged clothes for 
self and family complete the picture. 

If the problem were one simply of the black man's intelli- 
gence, we might ask here why the white planter can pay no 
higher wages. 

Wage-earning exists, then, to a limited extent, but it has few 
attractions, and the dream of the wage-earner is to become at 
least a renter and find a merchant to ** go on " next year. 

In other words, the colored farmer has not yet made up his 
mind to simply help the emigrant white farmer from the 
Northwest by becoming agricultural coolie labor. 

What, now, is the evidence, it may be asked, of this last 
point — that the colored tenant sees the "way out." Among 
other things how much private property, how much farm 
property has the colored man already ? 

The evidence as to this last point is not the subject of this 
paper and can be touched upon only incidentally in closing. 

Statistical proof in any strict sense is impossible. All the 
more so because the United States Government has not yet 
seen fit to order an investigation by the Labor Bureau and 
ascertain the economic whereabouts of its new citizen. We 
have rough estimates by individuals and here and there more 
careful work. 

As a sample of this nK)re careful work I will cite, by per- 
mission of Mr. T. C. Walker, of Gloucester Court House, 
Virginia, a statement prepared by him and by Mr. F. M. 
Fitch, for the Graduates* Conference of May 1896, in connec- 
tion with Commencement week at Hampton Institute. Mr. 
Walker and Mr. Fitch are both Hampton graduates, and Mr. 
Walker is a member of the Gloucester County bar. The 
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table shows what has happened in thirty years in one Con- 
gressional District in Virginia. 

Total Owned by Real Pertonal 

Counties. Acreage. Negroes. Valuation. ImproTementi. Property. 

Accomace 243,943 5,404 61,706 29,84$ 81,290 

Caroline 313.849 10,771 83,930 45*278 52,986 

Essex ..-.147,154 14.037 49,905 17,597 43.293 

Gloucester 126,168 12.978 57.557 55.775 60,333 

King and Queen. .173,588 20.344 59,208 ii>753 58,910 

Lancaster 71.666 8,378 45,566 29,208 50,260 

Matthews 51.471 2,122 12,646 21,825 12,989 

Middlesex ^ 71.005 10.541 43>579 31,600 49.843 

Northampton 104.189 3,254 27,815 35,926 44.729 

Northumberland --109,865 7.465 33,827 19,678 25,943 

Richmond 111,045 7>4o6 29,479 14,625 25.387 

Spottsylvania 241,495 13,839 48.680 I7,7i3 26,854 

Westmoreland 178,921 9,058 39,650 12,100 37.147 

1.944,359 125,597 593.548 342.920 569,973 

It will be seen that about one-fifteenth of the acreage, or 
125,597 acres, is owned by the colored people — that the value 
of this roughly is about $1,000,000, if we include improve- 
ments — and that the personal property amounts to over half a 
million. This report from the First Congressional District 
of Virginia means farm-owning chiefly, for there is but one 
city in the District, Fredericksburg. In that town the colored 
people own in all $79,611 worth of property. Of Gloucester 
County in particular twenty-five years ago the colored peo- 
ple owned less than 100 acres of land — to-day they own 
13,000 acres clear of encumbrance. Mr. Fitch adds : •* I have 
travelled through more than ten counties of Virginia with 
horse and buggy during the present year. In no county 
through which I have travelled do the colored people own 
less than 5000 acres of land, in a few counties visited they own 
more than 13,000 acres. Much of the improved farming is 
being done by colored men. The movement to cities is not 
what it was two years ago. Sentiment against it is growing. 
The advice of our leading men to the masses is to save, buy 
homes and settle where they are. More young people are 
going North than some years ago, but in Halifax County, 
Virginia, near Paces Station on the Atlantic & Danville 
R. R., a whole community is settled by those who have 
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earned their money North with which they purchased their 
homes. A large per cent, of those who leave their farms for 
public works expect at some time to return and establish a 
home. The average man who goes North does not represent 
the Negro's ambition. He is not of the class of land-owning, 
industrious citizens who in spite of discriminations and dis- 
couragements have accumulated property." 

All this is enough to indicate tendency, and it hardly falls 
in with the Forum article opinion that the Negro to no 
appreciable extent is getting land or wants to get it. 

But things are better in Virginia than in the Black Belt 
along the Gulf coast. As far back as 1888, however, the tax 
assessments of Georgia showed a total valuation of $340,000,- 
000.00, of which $9,000,000.00 were owned by Negroes. No 
other State ascertains similar facts, and we do not know here 
the proportion of farm property. But once again it is suffi- 
cient to help indicate a tendency. Gen. S. C. Armstrong's 
estimate in 1889 was as follows: " The total property of the 
Negroes in the ex-slave States is probably not far from 
$80,000,000.00." 

This estimate must be carried higher for to-day, as is 
shown by the recent very valuable symposium on the Negro 
question published in part in the New York Sun for April 
14, 1896. This symposium, containing the estimates of lead- 
ing colored men of all States of the South, was brought 
about by the indefatigable activity of Mr. Thos. T. Fortune, 
the editor of a leading Afro-American paper, the New York 
Age. 

Not only will it be seen that Gen. Armstrong's estimate of 
$80,000,000 must be increased, but it will also be seen that a 
new labor crisis is presenting itself to the Negroes of the 
South. In one word, the industrial opportunity of the 
South threatens to narrow itself, shutting the colored man 
in exclusively to agricultural labor. The Labor Unions are 
discriminating against them. Trade Schools must exert 
themselves if the colored man is to keep any place as an 
artisan. 

To return to the matter in hand, let us contrast in particu- 
lar the reports from such a State as Virginia with a State 
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like Alabama. The annual Negro Farmers' Conference held 
every spring at Tuskegee, Ala., and originated with Mr. 
Booker T. Washington, is now a familiar source of authority 
to all students of the Negro question. While no accurate 
statistics in the scientific sense come as yet from this quarter, 
yet a very clear revelation has been made of an increasing 
movement in the direction of land-owning in many parts of 
the Black Belt and even in some of the poorest counties of 
Alabama, and every one knows what Tuskegee is doing to 
forward the movement. 

Finally let one of these poorest counties be taken as a 
type. Gloucester County, Virginia, already referred to, is 
perhaps the banner county of the ex-slave States. Here is 
the maximum of progress. Lowndes County, Ala., repre- 
sents an opposite condition. Nowhere are the Negroes 
more ignorant or more poverty-struck. The total popula- 
tion of the county is 32,000 — 28,000 of these are colored 
people. And of the 32,000 in the county 30,000 are on the 
plantations. In the town of Calhoun of this county the 
writer in a two years' experience has, with other members of 
the Calhoun Settlement, seen crop-mortgage farming at its 
worst in its effect on both land and people. Yet the way 
out exists and is being used even here. The colored farmers 
of Calhoun have formed a land company and both co-opera- 
tive and individual buying of land has begun. Improved 
methods of farming are appearing, and the agricultural gospel 
of the " way out " is spreading and deepening its hold. This 
gospel is " subsistence or food crop first, and surplus or 
money crop second." In other words, get your supplies out 
of the soil and not from over the counter, not by means of 
the waive-note which "sops out the plate;** use your conse- 
quent savings on cotton to buy the small holding you now 
rent. The average holding is 30 acres — the rent $100 — with 
land for sale at from $5 to $10 an acre. Three years' rent 
will buy a farm and home. With the crop-lien curse will go 
the one-room cabin curse and the suicidal starving of the 
land you do not own and have no tenant right to improve- 
ments on. 

A last word. If Lowndes County can see and use the 
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way out to an appreciable degree, why suppose any part of 
the Black Belt to be doomed to coolie labor ? The Calhoun 
Settlement indeed and all industrial education schools in the 
South stand not, however, for the easy optimism of laissez 
/aire. They cannot claim to report what the poorest and 
most ignorant Negroes will do if " let alone.** 

There is to be sure a self-made Negro farmer appearing 
who, if need be, puts on the harness while his wife holds the 
plow. He represents the old pioneer day thrift and sacrifice. 
But he is not the average man. Without some slight lift 
under the arms, it may be that the average black swimmer in 
this new competitive sea will not keep his head above water. 
Hampton, Tuskegee, Calhoun and similar institutions stand 
for active interference by agricultural education and indeed 
by all-round education. They stand for the neighborly 
levelling-up contact of the two races as essential to progress. 

If, however, private property — and this in the shape of 
small farms — is as important a motive power as it seems to be 
in the Black Belt, probably the philanthropy of the North 
and the States of the South will be justified in developing 
still further their present profound interest in industrial edu- 
cation. 

For the industrial democracy to come, illiteracy is not 
solved by teaching letters, even as far as the three R's. 
But this is not the place to speak of agricultural education 
in an elementary form with a field and garden for every 
country school-house in the land. Ireland and Austria are 
ahead of us at the present moment, but we expect everything 
sooner or later of our own people. And there is reason to 
believe that the Southern States in particular will put a spec- 
ial emphasis on industrial education in the not far future 
just because of their Black Belt problem. Meanwhile indi- 
vidual philanthropy and advanced thought is increasingly 
throwing itself into the gap. 

At any rate it is diflBcult to exaggerate the promise of land- 
owning as a means of grace to the plantation Negro. It 
stands next to the discovery to him of the Bible as a book 
of righteousness versus voo.dooism. Land-owning, or the 
chance to own, seems to give instant and regenerating inter- 
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est to a stagnant life. It pulls the individual together for a 
struggle which means self-help, self-control and a consequent 
self-respect. It brings the home into play as a motive power 
— a true race pride — a true New South pride and a new 
attachment to the nation's flag as meaning the new justice — a 
chance for the poorest. It helps finally to bring into the life 
the power of a new understanding of, and a new veneration 
for Christendom's Cross — as meaning not only the good of a 
Heaven to come, but a taste of Heaven here and now. 

Which shall it be, then, the agricultural coolie, or the home- 
owning, tax-paying and ten-commandment-keeping small 
farmer — farming not for a fortune, but for that " living " 
which conditions " life '* — which makes, it may be, a quite 
God-ordained and indispensable property basis for character, 
for both personal and social morality to the " brother in 
black," who in the new era has to overcome the former 
vices of a propertyless condition. 

General Armstrong used to say : — 

** There is much evidence on the other side — but the bal- 
ance is right. We have a right to our enthusiasm." 

Pitt Dillingham. 

Chesham, New Hampshire. 



NOTES. 

The House of Commons Select Committee on the Un- 
employed. The Select Commiltee on the Unemployed reported 
in June. It was appointed by the House of Commons at the 
beginning of the session of 1895, and owed its origin to the 
Beverity of the winter of 1894-95, and to the agitation of Mr. Keir 
Hardie and several of the other Labor Members, Its sittings in 
1895 were broken by the dissolution. Early in the new Parlia- 
ment, however, the committee was reappointed. All the evidence 
was taken between February and the dissolution of Parliament 
in July 1895. The more recent sittings of the committee were 
given up to the consideration of its report. The first action of 
the committee in the winter of 1895 was to put itself into coid- 
munication with the municipaiiiies. Of each of these, enquiries 
were made as to the nature and extent of the distress due to lack 
of work. Answers were received from 1574 mayors or chairmen 
of district councils, representing an aggregate population of 
a6,58i,3$4. From $j* localities with & population of io,a9i.6<ia 
it was reported that there was no exceptional distress. From 475 
localities with a population of 11,752,527 it was reported that 
there was exceptional distress due solely to the severity of the 
winter. From 179 localities with a population of 4,507,167 it was 
reported that, apart from Ihe lack of employment due to the hard 
winter, there was exceptional distress owing to want of employ- 
ment due to slackness of trade, depression of agriculture, or to 
particular local or industrial causes. Direct evidence of an 
expert and statistical character was taken by the Select Com- 
mittee from Mr. W. H. Llewellyn Smith, of the Labour Depart- 
ment, and from Mr. Charles Booth, of London. Evidence as to 
the desirability or otherwise of local authorities initiating relief 
works was taken from the representatives of six or seven of the 
London Boards of Guardians; and as to charitable relief from 
representatives of the Salvation Army, the Church Army, the 
Charity Organization Society, and the Mansion House Unem- 
ployed Committee. Evidence was also taken as to the organiza- 
tion and working of Labor colonies in Holland and Belgium. 
Is an interim report made on the eve of the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, the Committee recommended thftt, with a view to bringing 
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about continuity of employment, public bodies should, as far as 
is consistent with the eflScacy of execution, give out their indoor 
repair work and their new work in the slack months of the year. 
In England these are generally the months of January and Feb- 
ruary. This recommendation was in the interests of the painting 
trade and kindred industries, and embodied a suggestion which 
has been much discussed since 1892, and in some few instances 
acted upon by municipal authorities. After its reappointment 
by the new House of Commons, the Select Committee devoted 
itself mainly t9 two questions arising out of the evidence taken 
in 1895. One concerned the establishment of home colonies for 
the unemployed ; the other the disfranchisement of persons who 
had received poor law relief. With regard to the colonies, the 
committee ultimately decided to make no recommendation. On 
the enfranchisement question, it made the important recommen- 
dation that the receipt of poor law relief in special and excep- 
tional circumstances should not result, as it now does, in the 
recipient losing his rights to the local and Parliamentary fran- 
chise. An Act of Parliament will be required to embody this 
suggestion in the electoral laws. In the House of Commons, as 
well as in the House of Lords, a bill to this end would certainly 
meet with much opposition. The law that a person in receipt of 
poor law relief shall not vote is almost as old as Parliament 
itself. Even in the days of the Unreformed Parliament, when in 
the boroughs there was neither a uniform franchise nor any gen- 
eral system of registering Parliamentary voters, one law was 
general, that forfeiture of electoral franchise should follow the 
receipt of the relief. Under the existing law, disenfranchise- 
ment applies during the year in which poor law relief is received. 
The number of persons affected by the suggested change would 
not be large, except perhaps in cases where a great industry which 
is the mainstay of a town undergoes a long period of extreme 
depression. The most outstanding result of the work of the 
Committee is negative in its character; for, excepting the recom- 
mendation as to the franchise, the report shows that the English 
poor law meets nearly every emergency, and does not need sup- 
plementing by any system under which municipal authorities 
other than poor law boards should be charged with the care of 
the unemployed. 

Edward Porritt. 
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A New Royal Commission. So far, the only Royal Com- 
mission appointed by the Salisbury Government is that which in 
May began an investigation into the working of the English 
Licensing laws. These laws have been less touched by the 
reforming spirit of the last sixty years than any other group of 
laws affecting English life. Since 1832, when the era of reform 
began, the poor laws and the municipal laws have been entirely 
remodelled. There have been some alterations in the Licensing 
laws in this period ; but these alterations are not recent, and in 
the main they were not far-reaching in their character. In 1869 
an end was put to the era of free trade in beer which began in 
1828. In 1870 grocers off-licenses were introduced ; and in 1874 
uniformity was established as to the hours of closing public 
houses at night and on Sunday. These are the only noteworthy 
alterations which have been made in the laws. Otherwise they 
stand much as they were when the century opened ; and now, as 
then, the administration of the laws is not in the hands of any 
elected body ; but in those of local magistrates appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor. While, however, there have been no funda- 
mental alterations in the laws, there have been great changes in 
the spirit of their administration, and also in the character of the 
trade affected by them. When the century opened, what are now 
described in England as tied houses, that is houses owned or 
under the control of brewing companies, were scarcely known 
out of London. Tied houses now predominate ; and in a day's 
walk in any part of England, it is almost impossible to find a 
public house free from the control of a brewing or a distilling 
company. This change is due to the development of the brewing 
industry, and the colossal sums which have been embarked in it 
during the last twenty-five years. As regards the spirit in which 
the laws are administered, the change is best shown in the disin- 
clination of magistrates to issue new licenses. In scores of Eng- 
lish towns, a new license has not been issued in the last genera- 
tion ; and in many places it has come to be regarded as hopeless 
to make applications for them to the magistrates. The new 
policy is in the interest of temperance. Whether it has 
really had the desired effect, is one of the questions on which 
an opinion will be expected from the Royal Commission. 
Another of the questions on which some enlightenment should 
result from the Commission is that concerning the tied houses. 
Opinions most divergent are now held on this question. Tem- 
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perance advocates insist that the tied -house system has lowered 
the character of the license-holders and resulted in deterioration 
in the houses. The great brewing companies, on the other hand, 
deny both these assertions, and maintain that the system has 
resulted in an improvement in the beers sold, and set up a sharp 
and effective check on the conduct of the license-holders who are 
the tenants of the brewing companies. The demands on the 
Government which led to the appointment of the Royal Com- 
mission were principally those put forward by the liquor trade. 
The trade objects to a modern interpretation of the law under 
which magistrates can refuse to renew an existing license. It 
also desires legislation which should insure compensation in all 
cases where licensed houses are closed by the magistrates for the 
public good. On the part of the publicans there was also a 
demand that they should be relieved from obligations thrown 
upon them by the Mutiny Act in so far as that measure affects the 
billeting of troops on the march. Unlike the Royal Commission 
on Agricultural Depression, appointed by the late Government, 
the Licensing Commission is sitting with open doors, and its pro- 
ceedings are being fully reported by the daily press. 

Edward Porritt. 

Tabellen zur Wahrungsstatistik, verfasst in K. K. Finanz- 
Ministerium. The Austrian ministry of finance has begun the 
publication of a second edition of its valuable tables of currency 
statistics, the first edition of which appeared in 1892. In the five 
sections already received, the original order of topics is main- 
tained, with some exceptions, and the figures are brought down 
to date. Especially valuable are the tables showing in detail the 
progress in the manufacture of the new currency of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire. 

American Politics are thus illuminated in the Bimetallistischc 
Monatsschrifty by Dr. Arendt, the leader of the German bimetal- 
lists : 

•* The candidacy of McKinley is the expression of the economic 
discontent which prevails in the United States ; he has been put 
forward by a combination of the protectionists and the silver par- 
ties. His election means not only a protection policy but also a 
silver policy. His platform will not go quite as far as to demand 
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the free coinage of silver without international bimetallism, but 
it will not fall far short of this demand of the extreme silver 
party." 



The Second Number of " Economic Studies/' issued by 
the Americans Economic Association, contains three papers on 
The Adjustment of Wages to Efficiency. The first is on Gain 
Sharing by Henry R. Towne, the second on The Premium Plan 
by F. A. Halsey, and the third on a Piece Rate System, by F. W. 
Taylor. Ail of these papers have been previously printed in the 
Proceedings of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
but economists interested in the wage question will be glad to 
liave them preserved in this form and made more accessible to 
them. 

No social philosophy can throw as much light on the question 
of profit sharing and all kindred questions as a straightfor- 
\7ard account of the practical experience of men who have tried 
in their own business to adjust wages to efficiency. 

The Enforcement and Improvement of the Law Regulat- 
ing Railroads is discussed by Mr. Knapp of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in a recent number of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. Perhaps tlic 
most important of the many points made by the author is liis 
distinction between methods of dealing with offenses in rate- 
cutting and offenses in rate-making. The former involve vifila- 
tions of a published tariff. If their existence can be cslab- 
lished, the parties responsible for them can be punished hy a 
court. Such punishment can be made part of the operations 
of criminal procedure, and any attempt to call in the services 
of a body like the Interstate Commerce Commission is unneces- 
sary and unwise. An offense in rate-making, on the f>lhcr 
hand, involves the creation of a tariff in violation of the rules 
of public policy embodied in statutes or legal decisions. VVhethrr 
a given tariff does or does not violate these principles of public 
policy, is not an easy matter to decide. To put such violations of 
principle, which may be made in perfectly good faith, on the siinie 
plane with secret rate-cutting, is obviously out of the question. 
To demand that our already overburdened courts shall deal with 
this matter adequately, is almost out of the question. It is here 
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that the functions of a body like the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are of the greatest importance ; and its true usefulness in 
the supervision of rate-making would be most clearly seen if it 
were relieved of its functions of preventing rate-cutting, which it 
can not perform either adequately or advantageously. 

It is interesting to see that Mr. Knapp favors the repeal of the 
section of the Interstate Commerce Act which prohibits railroad 
pools. We suspect that this represents well enough the general 
feeling of the Commissioners ; and that the unofficial character 
of the present publication has given the author a chance to speak 
his mind more freely than he can do in an official report. He 
believes that this change should be accompanied by an increase 
of the authority of the commission, so that it could prevent pools 
from being used to increase rates to an extortionate degree. If 
this last suggestion is intended as a means of pacifying the fears 
of some who object to the power of railroad combination, we 
should take no great exception to it. But if it is intended as a 
means of preventing any actual evils which have arisen or are 
likely to arise in the operation of railroad pools, we have grave 
doubts as to its efficiency. It is only in extreme cases that a 
combination puts rates up to an unfair point. What it actually 
does in some cases is to prevent them from going down with the 
introduction of improved transportation methods. Experience 
like that of France shows how ineffective is even a very close 
government supervision to avoid this danger when the fear of 
competition is once removed. On the whole, we believe most 
decidedly in so amending the law as to permit railroad pooling, 
but we advocate this change because the frequent evils of dis- 
crimination and commercial disaster attendant upon the attempt 
to prohibit them seem worse than the occasional instances of 
extortion which might result from legalizing them. We do not 
believe that these latter evils, such as they are, could be greatly 
lessened by any increased powers of control in the hands of an 
administrative or quasi-judicial body. 

The George Junior Republic, at Freeville, N. Y., which is 
being so much discussed in the newspapers and magazines was 
recently visited by one of the editors of the Yale Review. And 
while a single inspection does not enable one to form very definite 
opinions as to the merits and probable future of so novel an enter- 
prise, it must be said that this is a social experiment of extra- 
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oidinmiy interaL The pedagogical and indastrial principles on 
whidi it is foonded are in the main correct. The scheme is not 
socialistic or otherwise otopian : it rests on a frank acceptance of 
present conditions. It is an attempt to derelop in bors and girls 
who are gathered from the slams of New York the sense of indi* 
Tidnal responsibilitr, industrial independence, thrift, business 
sagacitjy re q ject for law, acquaintance with the forms and value 
of civil government, sjmpathv and patriotism. The attempt 
seems alreadj to have met with surprising success^ If it is car- 
ried on in the foture on the same principles as heretofore^ but 
with somewhat g^reater attention to scientific method in some 
details, it is likel j to prove the most notable effect to prevent vice 
and crime, and to fashion good citizens out of the most unprom* 
ising materials, jet tried among us. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Recent Publications in FoliticcU Science, 

Among recent contributions to the history of political theory^ 
Henry Michel's exhaustive study of The Theory of the State in 
France since the Revolution' must take a leading place. It is a 
critical review of the history of Individualism vs. State Control, 
with an attempt to restate the case for Individualism in a more 
eflFective way to meet the modern socialistic argument. 

M. Dreyfus-Brissac, editor of the ^^ Revue International de UEn- 
stignementy has devoted himself to a piece of work that one 
wonders has not been done before, — a critical edition of Rousseau's 
" Social Compact," ' after the manner and on the scale in which 
the best editions of Plato's Republic and Aristotle's Politics are 
constructed. The voluminous notes contain the presumable 
sources from which Rousseau drew his illustrations and many of 
his ideas. But the juxtaposition makes it clear that Rousseau 
put these materials through his own melting pot. They are 
thoroughly fused and made his own. 

Two shorter monographs on the history of political philosophy 
are: Bougl6's* study of four representative German thinkers of 
the present generation : of Lazarus and Folk-Psychology, Simmel 
and Ethics, Wagner and Economics, and Jhering and Jurispru- 
dence; and Warschauer's critical essay on Louis Blanc* War- 
schauer has based his work on a thorough examination of Blanc's 
own voluminous writings, and his notes are full of helpful biblio- 
graphical material. 

An exceptionally interesting examination of the rise of De- 

^ L* Idie de V itat : Essai Critique sur L' Histoire des Theories sociales et 
politiques en France depuis la Revolution. Paris, 1896. Hachette et cie, Svo, 
653 pp. 

' Du Contrat Social, Edition comprenant, avec le texte d6finitif les versions 
primitives de I'Ouvrage collation6es sur les manuscrits autographes de Gendve 
et de Neuchfttel, une Introduction et des Notes. Paris, 1896. Felix Alcan, 
8vo, xxxvi, 424 pp. 

^Les Sciences Sociales en Allemagne, Les Methodes Actuelles. Paris, F. 
Alcan, 1896, i8mo, 172 pp. 

^ Geschichte des Socialismus und Communismus \m 19 Jahrhundert. Ill Abtei- 
lung. Louis Blank. Berlin, 1896, Hermann Behr, i2mo, 161 pp. 
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mocracj in England is presented by Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson 
in his Development of Parliament.' The true significance of 
the Reform of 1832 lies in the fact, not that it was the intro- 
duction of democratic principles, but that it destroyed the 
MUity of the constitution. The whig reformers wanted to 
lessen the power of the crown and to increase the weight ot the 
middle class. But when once changes were made, the parties 
bq[an to drift because they had no definite convictions. The 
House of Commons, in the sixty years that followed, has been 
transformed from a chamber representing the varied interests of 
the realm, to a democratic assembly of delegates from constitu- 
encies. 

It is ceasing to be a body in which measures are discussed and 
more and more is coming to be regarded as existing to carry out 
the mandates of the people. But these mandates are often merely 
the ratification by the people of a group of propositions which, 
as a whole, carry the country through the strength of each one 
in a certain class or district, but which individually might all fail 
of receiving the approval of a majority of the country. Hence 
a referendum of some kind is needed to make it clear whether 
these propositions, especially when they effect constitutional 
changes, individually have the support of the majority. Mr. 
Dickinson's tone is in curious contrast with the cheerful confi- 
dence of such men as Bagehot and May, who wrote twenty odd 
years ago, before a democratic House of Commons became a 
fact. 

In his sketch of a century of the History of the United States, 
Prof. Channing has had in mind primarily the needs of the Eng- 
lish student.* The preliminary chapters contain a fresh and in- 
teresting; review of the political and social condition of the col- 
onies, such as can come only from first-hand investigation. The 
discussion of the colonial system and of the political ideas of the 
Revolutionary leaders is especially suggestive and well put. As a 
whole the volume is admirably adapted for its purpose. By an 
unfortunate slip the virulent denunciation of the Jeffersonian 
victory of 1800, by Theodore Dwight, is attributed to his brother. 
President Timothy Dwight, (p. 166.) e. g. b. 

* The Developmefit of Parliament During the Nineteettth Century, London and 
New York, 1895, Longmans, Green & Co. Svo, viii. 183 pp. 

■ The United States 0/ America, 176J-186S. The Cambridge Historical Series. 
Ed. by G. W. Prothero. New York. 1896, Macmillan & Co. 
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Wages and Capital; an Examination of the Wages Fund Doctrine, 
By F. W. Taussig, Professor of FVolitical Economy in Harvard 
University. New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1896 — 
8vo, pp. xviii, 329. 

To the general public. Professor Taussig is known chiefly as 
the author of some most useful practical discussions of questions 
of the day. Readers of technical literature have seen that he was 
equally effective in theoretical discussion, and will congratulate 
themselves that he has taken the time to put some of his contribu- 
tions to economic theory into a more permanent and accessible 
form than they have hitherto enjoyed. 

The book consists of two parts. A little more than a third of it 
is occupied with the development of the author's theory of wages; 
the remainder contains an analysis and criticism of previous 
theories. This analysis and criticism is wonderfully comprehen- 
sive ; but it deals so much with matters of past history that the 
majority of readers will probably be far more interested in the 
portion of the book which embodies Professor Taussig's own 
positive contributions to the subject. On the whole, he treats 
wages as paid out of capital; but with certain methods of defining 
capital which free his theory from the objections which have been 
so forcibly urged against the wage-fund theory in its older and 
cruder form. It will not be far out of the way to describe the 
author's theory of wages as an application to the subject of labor 
of the same kind of analysis which Boehm-Bawerk has applied to 
capital. In fact, the whole book contains much to remind one of 
Boehm-Bawerk in its method of dealing with the problems as 
they arise. Professor Taussig regards capital as consisting of 
** inchoate goods," 1. e., goods which are not satisfying the wants 
of the final consumer ; and he shows how the payment of wages 
is connected with changes in this stock of goods in process of 
transmutation. There may be some doubt whether this definition 
of capital will ultimately prove the most useful one ; but that is 
too broad a question to take up in a review like this. There can 
be no doubt that the definition as chosen is most logically and 
originally followed out. 

The wages problem really consists of two distinct questions; 
one, qualitative, as to the source from which real wages come; 
the other quantitative, as to the conditions which determine their 
amount. In its answer to the first of these questions the book 
before us is admirable. But we cannot help thinking the second 
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question is too much neglected, and tiiat, amid such relative neg- 
lect, liic rigiit answers to the first question may lead the readers 
lo give wrong answers to the second — answers, it may be added, 
which Professor Taussig himself would not countenance for a 
moment. If we insist that wages are paid from capital, the reader 
gels a strong impression that the amount of capital has some 
direct quantitative connection with the rate of wages ; and it 
requires very explicit and reiterated denials to counteract that 
impression. Not only does the author, in our judgment, fat! to 
make these denials explicit or frequent enough, but he sometimes 
falls into what seems like inaccuracies of quantitative analysis. 
For instance ; on page 51 he treats the output of the community 
AS synonymous with the sum of the outputs of the Individual 
members of the community — a procedure which, to put the best 
possible face upon it, lays a snare for all but the most warj- ; and 
six pages later his use of the word " disposable " shows that he 
has fallen into his own snare. If an article passes through many 
bands in the process of production, the aggregate output may 
appear several times greater than the real income of the commu- 
nity ; but the "disposable" output certainly is not, for the apparent 
increase was obtained by reselling results of labor and not putting 
them at the disposition of the consuming public. From the stand- 
point of the community disposable output is no greater than 
quantity of product. 

With rare exceptions. Professor Taussig is the most accurate of 
economists. His history of the wage-fund controversy, and 
indeed his historical references of every kind, show the highest 
degree of precision. His analysis of the work of Ricardo is per- 
haps peculiarlv valuable in this respect. The only slips we have 
noted is where he credits Marshall with Newcomb's distinction 
between a flow and a fund ; and this is perhaps an error of expres- 
sion rather than of thought. A slight but real omission, in our 
judgment, is the failure to give proper weight to Sidgwick's con- 
tribution to the theory of capital ; an omission which is also 
made by Boehm-Bawerk. Sidgwick's expression on these points 
is very obscure and his thought somewhat so ; but there would 
seem to be no doubt that he anticipated many of the distinctive 
ideas of Boehm-Bawerk, and some of those of the book before us, 
with a sufficient degree of closeness to make the very brief men- 
tion which is here accorded him seem rather inadequate and one- 
sided. A, T. u. 
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The Principles of Sociology, An Analysis of the Phenomena of 
Association and of Social Organization. By Franklin Henry 
Giddings, M.A., Professor of Sociology in Columbia Univer- 
sity in the City of New York. New York, Macmillan & Co., 
1896 — 8vo, vii, 476 pp. 

This work, whose appearance students of sociology have long 
awaited with interest, will, we believe, fully meet their expecta- 
tions. It is manifestly the fruit of a serious purpose, of wide 
intellectual sympathies, of indefatigable industry, of solid scholar- 
ship, and of independent and virile thinking. 

Among the opinions for which Professor Giddings contends 
are these : that sociology is not the sum of all the social sciences, 
but their common basis (p. 33) ; that it is not a physical or biolog- 
ical, but a psychological science (p. v.), or, more specifically, 
"an interpretation of social phenomena in terms of psychical 
activity, organic adjustment, natural selection, and the conserva- 
tion of energy" (p. 419) ; that man is, and from the first was, an 
essentially social being, as distinguished from a being solitary or 
egoistic (p. 421) — though the terms "altruism" and "altruistic" 
do not once occur, so far as we recall, in the volume ; that " the 
sociological postulate can be no other than this, namely : The 
original and elementary subjective fact in society is the conscious- 
ness of kind'* (p. 17); that social intercourse is nevertheless *' a 
mode of conflict " (p. 100) ; that the " social composition " and 
the "social constitution" are to be clearly distinguished from 
one another (p. 73) ; that association has been a principal genera- 
tive factor throughout the process of social evolution, and is, 
therefore, to be termed, in the several stages, "zoogenic,'* "an- 
thropogenic," " ethnogcnic," " demogenic " (p. 73); that "social 
evolution is but a phase of cosmic evolution," all social energy 
being "transmuted physical energy" (p. 363) ; that personality 
is a unity, but a composite, divisible, decomposable unity (p. 378)-; 
that the will, both individual and "general," is determined (pp. 
382 and 416) ; and that society is an " organization," rather than 
an "organism" (p. 420). These propositions, though they repre- 
sent very inadequately the scope of the work, and the wealth of 
thought and of fact with which it is filled, especially in the 
anthropological and ethnological parts, will perhaps suffice to 
indicate Professor Giddings' standpoint, and show to what extent 
he has departed from the views of Mr. Spencer, from whom he 
has learned so much. 
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If sociology is the science of society, in whatever sense, then 
our first need is to learn what society itself is. But this is pre- 
cisely what the sociologists never tell us. For example, they 
discuss the question whether society is an organism, but what that 
exactly is which may or may not be an organism — whether the 
family, the church, the state, the nation, the race (in the ethnolog- 
ical sense), the culture-group, the total of mankind, any chance 
and temporary association of men, or an abstract somewhat 
different from all these, yet within them all — they do not make 
clear. Schaffle does not ; Spencer does not ; neither, so far as 
we can see, does Professor Giddings. Society, he says (p. 3), 
means, for one thing, '* the individuals, collectively considered, 
who mingle and converse, or who are united or organized for any 
purpose of common concern." But " in the larger and scientifi- 
cally important sense, a society is a naturally developing group 
of conscious beings, in which converse passes into definite rela- 
tionships that, in the course of time, are wrought into a complex 
and enduring organization " (p. 5). On page 148 it is implied 
that " each race, nationality, local community, family, class, 
clique, circle," is a " society " ; while we are elsewhere told that 
such political areas as counties, townships and cities are ''local 
subdivisions of society" (p. 177). It is elsewhere asserted (p. 
100) that '* an enlarged family which includes no adopted mem- 
bers is not properly to be called a society, in the broad sense of 
the word — in the true natural society there must be genetic aggre- 
gation and congregation ; there must bean admixture of elements 
and a self-perpetuating power, demotic composition, and autog- 
eny." What, then, iV Society, this "thoroughly concrete reality" 
(p. 40), as distinguished from particular societies ? We all use 
the term constantly — do any of us know what we mean by it ? 
And are we doomed to play ** hide and go seek " forever among 
its several senses ? It is by no means certain that we are not so 
doomed, for the difficulty of exact definition here seems almost 
insuperable. But until this difficulty is overcome, it will remain 
a question whether, and to what extent, sociology is a science. 

We have to thank Professor Giddings for having rejected so 
decisively the alluring but vain biological analogies to which 
Schaffle and Spencer have given such vogue — what Gumplowicz 
called ** these everlasting lame likenesses," " this dreary confusion 
of metaphors, analogies and similitudes" {Grundriss d. Sociolo- 
gies S. 16). It is a great service to have recognized and urged the 
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superiority of the psychological elements of social science, as 
compared with the elements physical and biological. Neverthe- 
less Professor Giddings ought not to say that ** sociology is a 
psychological science " (p. v.), that it is ** the science of the asso- 
ciation of minds'* (p. 25). What are associated in society are not 
** minds," but "persons," embodied in flesh and set in a physical 
and conditioning environment. Sociology, therefore, is not a 
physical science, nor a biological science, nor a psychological 
science — it is just a social science, to which the physical, the biolo- 
gical, the psychological contribute. We must add, also, that our 
author's psychological views themselves, so far as they are dis- 
closed in this volume, differ considerably and in some vital points 
from our own. To us, they seem too much under bondage to Mr. 
Spencer and "the cosmos." 

Concerning Professor Giddings' "original and elementary 
social fact " (subjective), which he sets against the facts regarded 
as fundamental by Gumplowicz, Novicow, De Greef, and (more 
particularly) Tarde and Durkheim, namely, "the consciousness 
of kind," we hope to express ourselves more fully at some future 
time. The author has at least been delivered from the folly of 
attempting to construct a system of sociology on an anti-social 
basis, as Gumplowicz did. The phrase, however, seems to us 
somewhat vague. Besides, the consciousness of similarity is in 
itself formal and inert ; what is vital and moving are the multi- 
form desires, affections and antipathies which sentient beings of 
like sort feel for one another. The male alligator is as " conscious 
of kind " as is the female ; nevertheless, he devours the young, while 
she protects them — she is conscious of " kindness " as well as of 
" kind." Obviously, all society is founded in the fact and appe- 
tency of sex ; but we frequently, and rightly, speak of the " oppo- 
site sexes," for it is the sense of unlikeness, quite as much as of 
likeness, which draws men and women together in families, and 
thus perpetuates society. What the criminal lacks is not "con- 
sciousness of kind" (p. 125), but sympathy, or self-respect and 
self-control, or the "categorical imperative" of conscience, or 
adequate sense of law and dread of penalty. In fine, we agree 
that "consciousness of kind" is a social postulate, but not in 
itself a social power. It is a postulate, because a society is by 
definition a group of conscious beings of like sort ; it is not a 
power, because it is, in strictness, merely the perception of a 
fact, and not a movement of feeling. 
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This work displays an uncommon aptitude for ''categorizing.** 
We have seldom met in a book so many generalizations, so many 
hard names, so many '* primaries, secondaries, tertiaries/' Most 
of these are excellent, many of them in the highest degree strik- 
ing and suggestive. In some cases, however, they seem to us to 
obscure the theme as much as illuminate it, while in a few in- 
stances they are apparently incorrect. A minor instance of the 
last class of generalizations is the following: *' Genius is rarely 
born in the town. The world's great faiths have germinated in 
the desert, or among mountain heights. Its great policies have 
been suggested by unsophisticated men. It owes its great dis- 
coveries and its immortal creations to those who have lived with 
nature and with simple folk '* (p. 347). Here is doubtless an ele- 
ment of truth, but does the statement accord, on the whole, with 
the histories of Athens and Florence and London — Athens, where 
were born Socrates, Plato, Thucydides, Sophocles ; Florence, 
where were born Dante and Michael Angelo ; London, where 
were born Spenser, Milton, Bacon, Byron, Keats, the two 
Brownings. Moreover, Spinoza was a native of Amsterdam, 
Peter the Great of Moscow, Scott of Edinburgh, Burke of Dublin, 
Gcethe of Frankfort, Kant of Konigsberg, and Raphael, Galileo, 
Bach, Handel, Beethoven, Mozart and Wagner, of considerable 
towns. Julius Caesar was born in Rome, of a distinguished 
family, and Alexander the Great and Charlemagne in royal 
palaces and of royal lineage. We believe that in the town, 
rather than in rural regions, is to be found human life in quin- 
tessential form, and that the city has hitherto given, and will still 
give, more than its due share of genius and social achievement 
to the world. 

"The time has not come," to quote the first sentence of Pro- 
fessor Giddings' preface, '*for an exhaustive treatise on soci- 
ology;" or when, we may add, thinkers in this field can 
altogether agree even as regards the definitions, principles, and 
methods of the science. But this work will serve to hasten that 
good time. Perhaps it is not too much to say that it is, on the 
whole, the most careful, comprehensive and useful, if not the 
most original or brilliant, general treatise on the subject yet 
published. w. f. b. 
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£Uments (Ticonomie politique pure, Troisi^me 6dition. Par L6on 
Walras. Lausanne, F. Rouge, 1896 — 8vo, xxiv, 495 pp., 6 pi. 

An Essay on the Co-ordination of the Laws of Distribution. By Philip 
H. W.icksteed. London, Macmillan & Co., 1894 — 8vo, 56 pp. 

These works illustrate the strength and activity of the so-called 
'' mathematical school " of economists. 

While, by the nature of the case, the mathematical method 
can never be popular among the dilletanti in economic science, 
few will deny that, since its introduction by Jevons, twenty-five 
years ago, it has gained a solid hold among earnest students. 
Those who once opposed and ridiculed it are seldom heard from 
now. Many who were at first indiff"erent to it have learned to 
employ its simpler machinery, the now familiar diagrams of sup- 
ply and demand, utility and cost ; while a small but steadily 
increasing number make use without stint of every mathematical 
conception, symbol and process which they find suited to the 
problem in hand. In every important country of Europe, except- 
ing France alone, enthusiastic devotees are pursuing this method 
and achieving results of acknowledged importance. Their writ- 
ings, unfortunately, are as yet little read by American students. 

As is well known, Professor Walras was one of the first to 
break ground in this field. The first edition of the present work 
appeared in 1874. Jevons had published his " Theory of Political 
Economy" in 1871, but the two works, while strikingly similar, 
were quite independent, and that of Walras was, in many respects, 
the more complete. The second edition appeared in 1889. The 
present edition is a reprint of that of 1889, with the mere addi- 
tion of three appendices and the omission of four chapters on 
Money. The latter are to reappear in a volume to be entitled 
" Etudes d*6conomie politique appliqu6e," which, with a compan- 
ion volume, ** Etudes d'6conomie sociale," will take the place of 
more elaborate works once planned by the author, the complete 
execution of which his ill health will not probably permit. 

Of the new matter contained in the present edition, the First 
Appendix has already been put before American readers in the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science for 
July, 1892, under the title ** Geometrical Theory of the Determina- 
tion of Prices." The Second Appendix is a criticism (in our 
opinion not sufficiently appreciative) of the work on prices by 
the Austrian mathematical economists, Auspitz and Lieben. This 
criticism originally appeared in 1890 in the Revue d^iconomie 
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j^diHqme. Tht Third Appendix is on Wickstecd's ^ Co-ordination 
of the Laws of Distribution.** Professor Walras finds that Mr. 
Wicksteed's criticism of the classical theory of rent leads to the 
same conclusions as those which he himself had reached in one of 
the most interesting and acute chapters of his ** ]& laments.'* The 
main result is that rent is determined by the marginal efficiency 
of land as an agent of production, as is likewise the reward of 
labor and capitaL The importance of one laborer more or less 
gauges the wages for all laborers. Thus the principle of marginal 
efficiency is found to be the key to the theory of distribution. 
It is a noteworthy fact that quite recently many other economists 
have independently been led to similar conclusions. American 
readers will recall the remarkable coincidence of views on this 
subject exhibited a few years ago in the same number of the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics by Messrs. Hobson and Clark. 

The essay of Mr. Wicksteed is, we believe, the strongest pre- 
sentation of the new views yet constructed. By an elaborate 
course of reasoning it is shown that, if each agent of production 
is rewarded in proportion to its marginal efficiency, the product 
will be exactly distributed, with no surplus or deficiency. There is 
no place for a residual theory of distribution and no need of con- 
troversy as to who is the " residual claimant." Much of the work 
appears to be quite new and original, but we regret that the author 
did not take pains to trace the development of the theory and to 
give credit to previous writers, particularly to Walras. The writer 
refers to few of his predecessors except Marshall, though he 
acknowledges their work in a general way, and even too modestly 
states that his own essay is ''without any claim to originality." 

Non-mathematical readers will find Wicksteed's work difficult, 
if not unintelligible. We believe his notation could be simplified 
and his demonstrations shortened without detriment. Verbal 
explanations are often insufficient or wholly lacking, while in 
other cases, as in the discussion of the admissibility of the con- 
ception of infinitesimals, they are too elaborate. i. f. 
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The Political Institutions of the Ancient Greeks, By Basil Edward 
Hammond, Fellow and Lecturer, Trinity College, Cambridge: 
University Lecturer in History. London, C. J. Clay & Sons ; 
New York, Macmillan & Co., 1895 — 8vo, viii, 122 pp.' 

" These chapters are not intended to form a whole by themselves. 
They are merely an enlarged version of a course of lectures in 
which European Political Institutions in general were treated 
historically and comparatively: and as I wish hereafter to make 
similar enlarged versions of the other parts of the course and to 
append them to what I have here written, I hope that these chap> 
ters on the Greek Institutions may prove to be only a first instal- 
ment of a book on Comparative Politics." These opening words 
of the preface are a frank statement of the origin and character 
of the work ; they warn the reader fairly not to expect too much. 
Only a great master of this large and difficult subject could throw 
real light upon it, or even set it clearly before the student, in so 
brief an outline. It will indicate the scale to note that the period 
of constitutional changes at Athens from 480 to 432. B. C. is treated 
in a trifle over a page ; the Confederacy of Delos and its trans- 
formation into an Athenian empire are dismissed in « nine lines. 
Perhaps the worth of the present instalment cannot be accurately 
estimated before the rest appears, but its worth is much lessened 
by two defects. First, German and French work on Greek politi- 
cal institutions is consistently ignored, — a practice no more to be 
approved than is that of following some foreign guide blindly. 
Secondly, though references to Greek literary sources are given 
freely, there is no allusion to inscriptions, which have supple- 
mented the literary sources at so many points ; and this omission 
is the more marked now that Gilbert's excellent manual of Greek 
StaatscUter turner is accessible in English as well as in German. 

T. D. GOODELL. 

Trait/ Th/ortque et Pratique if Economic Politique, Par Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu, Membre de I'lnstitut, Professeur d'Economie Poli- 
tique au College de France, Directeur de VEconomiste Francais. 
Paris, Guillaumin et cie, 1896 — 4 vols. 8vo : Vol. i, vii, 793 ; Vol. 
ii, 652 ; Vol. iii, 694; Vol. iv, 810 pp. 

When an author publishes a treatise on political economy of 
nearly three thousand pages, the very magnitude of the work 
arouses the expectations of the buyer. Still higher are those 
expectations if the author is known to be a man of experience in 
affairs, a professor in the College of France, the editor of an influ- 
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ential jouma], and a prolific author on numerous branches of the 
subject If, in addition to this, be speaks slightingly in his pre- 
face of most modem economists and slates that he is going to 
return to the method of Adam Smith, he virtually insists that he 
shall be judged by the very highest standard and cbalteoges an 
exacting criticism of his work. The reader is led to expect that 
such a book will cither present something novel and fresh in the 
way of economic theory, or that it will give additional point and 
clearness to theories already put forth by others, or at least that 
it wilt be very rich in economic facts and illustrations. In the 
latter respect one who takes Up Leroy-Bcaulicu's latest work will 
not be disappointed. The book is, as its author says, " saturated 
in reality." The author is particularly strong in the way in 
which he treats all kinds of practical questions, — such as the pos- 
sibility of improvement in agricultural processes (Vol. 1, p. 488), 
the manner in which agricultural improvements may increase the 
quantity of the yield {Vol, i, p. 405). the method of conducting 
the business of the modern great stores of Pans, etc. On all of 
these points, especially as far as French experience is concerned, 
his illustrations are striking and interesting. In the main, too, 
we presume that they are accurate, and were it not that the Authnl* 
especially prides himself on his travels and knowledge of the 
world, it would be invidious to point out that Mr. Edison is not 
" the magician of Munrof Park," and that the Mansion House in 
London is not a charitable institution \imtilution officUlU iTassis- 
tanee\ as we are twice informed (Vol. ii, p. 499, Vol. iv, p. 493). 
The misspelling of foreign words, too [e. g. wiiky trust, YahrPuch, 
Miss BesantJ is so common an occurrence in French books as to 
require no comment. But the frequent repetitions in which the 
book abounds constitute a real blemish. Thus, in three places 
(Vol. i, p. 280, Vol. ii, pp. 75 and 185) the identical quotation is 
given from a book by Sir William Muir ; while we are also told 
in three separate passages, that General Colonieu undertook a 
trading expedition with 15,000 to 16,000 sheep, 9,000 to to, 000 
camels, 3,aoo footmen, 1,400 women and children, etc. A simple 
reference would, in these and other cases, have saved quite a good 
deal of printer's ink. Yet, on the whole, the book is a mine of 
information regarding practical economics, and as such will 
always have a high value. In this respect the author was not far 
wrong in seeming to compare himself with Adam Smith. 

It cannot be said, however, that the book is particularly 
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original. In its general divisions it follows well worn paths, the 
familiar topics of production, distribution, exchange, and con- 
sumption being treated in the order given and supplemented by 
special sections regarding population, emigration, colonization, 
the functions of the state, socialism, and taxation. On all of 
these subjects the author expresses himself with good sense and 
judgment, but he can hardly claim to have contributed exten- 
sively towards the development of economic theory. Indeed, 
there is a certain vagueness attaching to his statements of princi- 
ples, which seems to us a step backwards rather than forwards. 
In trying to avoid what he calls the subtleties of the mathematical 
school, he has gone too far in the other direction. He does not 
seem to appreciate the importance or the advantage of careful 
analysis. Indeed, he seems curiously to misunderstand the bear- 
ing of mathematics upon economics. In the beginning of his 
work he discusses the different schools, and endeavors to prove 
the inefficacy of the mathematical school by explaining that 
human beings are influenced not only by economic motives but 
also by others ; and that most articles which are consumed by 
people, and therefore subject to the law of supply and demand, 
have substitutes which may be used in their place. " The law of 
substitution," he says, ** is an absolute obstacle to the efficacious 
use of mathematics in political economy." (Vol. i, p. 87.) It 
would be quite as apt to say that mathematics has no place in 
physics because the force of gravity is liable to be counteracted 
by the resistance of the atmosphere and because different sub- 
stances are unequally heavy. A little more of the mathematical 
spirit would have saved the author from a good many vague and 
confused statements. Indeed, most of his definitions suffer, in 
our view, from being too general. Thus, he includes in the term 
** capital," not only wealth used productively, as is common, but 
also works of art, personal qualities, etc. In his theory of wages 
he says, somewhat vaguely, that "wages tend to be regulated by 
the productivity of the work of the laborer. By this word pro- 
ductivity we must understand the quantity of enjoyments which, 
according to the needs or the tastes of society, each kind of work 
produces." (Vol. ii, p. 276.) But he does not explain whether 
he adopts the theory of General Walker, according to which the 
laborer receives a residual share of the product, or whether he 
means that wages are strictly proportional to the product, and he 
quite fails to say whether wages are regulated by the total pro- 
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duct which results from the cooperation of capital and labor, or 
by that part only which is due to the activity of labor. In short, 
there seems to us nothing tangible or definite about the theory. 
The words "supply and demand," too, are nowhere precisely 
defined or used in an exact sense. The author's aversion to exact 
analysis is shown most strikingly in his whole treatment of the 
Malthusian theory, which he seems completely to misunderstand. 

As regards form, the book is provided with an alphabetical 
index to the four volumes, and with a very full table of contents. 
The author has also taken pains to emphasize important state- 
ments of principle by printing them either in italics or in capi- 
tals. These all aid the reader in studying the book. It is to be 
regretted, however, that in many instances great masses of statis- 
tics which could be easily reduced to a tabular form are printed 
in solid lines, and that the author nowhere makes use of dia- 
grams, either to illustrate economic principles or to summarize 
statistical facts. 

It is not necessary to speak of the general views of so well 
known an author as Leroy-Beaulieu. He belongs to what some 
of our German friends call the optimistic school. He believes 
that production is susceptible of great improvement; he thinks 
that property and the law of inheritance are beneficial to society ; 
he advocates the private ownership of land ; he thinks the 
unearned increment is a bugaboo, and he does not at all believe 
in protection, bimetallism, or socialism. The unfortunate hour- 
geois, who has been made the butt of so much abuse on the part of 
socialist and German authors, is treated with decency and 
even consideration by Leroy-Beaulieu, who points out, — very 
truly as it seems to us, — the extremely important function per- 
formed in society by the middle class merchant or capitalist, who 
saves his money, makes shrewd investments, lives prudently, and 
minds his business. His knowledge of practical affairs is brought 
strongly to bear upon the whole question of socialism. He 
shows, e. g., the faults and shortcomings of the post office, which 
has been used so frequently by socialist and semi-socialist writers 
as a proof of the possible beneficial effects of state enterprise. He 
demonstrates that even in France the post office is not self- 
supporting, if we take into account all of the expenses (Vol. i, p. 
672) ; and that the telegraphic service is not as efficient and 
responsible as it would be under private management. In all of 
these particulars the book abounds in good sense and informa- 
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tion, and if the minute analysis and exactness of statement which 
belong to the mathematical school are wanting in this work, this 
is simply an illustration of the inequality in the distribution of 
the gifts of nature, which, according to a common expression of 
the author, lies in ''the nature of things." h. w. r. 

The Cause of Hard Times. By Uriel H. Crocker. Revised Edi- 
tion. Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1896 — i6mo, pp. v, no. 

There is a remarkable passage in John Stuart Mill's Principles 
of Political Economy, in which, while combating the theory that 
commercial crises have been due to over-production of machinery, 
he takes pains to state that if railroad construction should become 
very much more rapid than it had been, it is quite conceivable 
that a period of widespread commercial depression might result 
from that cause. Mill did not believe that such rapid construc- 
tion of railroads, or duplication of other forms of permanent 
investment, would be likely to take place ; but this absence of 
expectation makes his explicit admission of the possibility all the 
more remarkable. It is surprising that this part of Mill's analysis 
of the effects of investment has attracted so little attention ; espe- 
cially when we consider that the state of things which he deemed 
improbable has been approximately realized in the business of 
the present day. In reading Mill, people are so occupied with his 
exploration of the facts of the commercial world previous to 1850, 
that they overlook some of his most useful intimations as to 
possible changes. 

This comparatively unfamiliar line of analysis of the phenomena 
of commercial crises is developed with great acuteness by the 
author of the book before us. He shows how general over-pro- 
duction, in the sense in which the word was used by Malthus — 
production in excess of the demand at remunerative prices, can 
and does exist in a large number of lines simultaneously, and he 
proves the shallowness of the current statement that apparent 
over-production in one line really means under-production in some 
other. His book is the work of an advocate rather than a judge ; 
he is more occupied with presenting one side of the phenomena 
of commercial crises than with giving a harmonious explanation 
of the whole. But the side which he presents is the neglected 
one; and even undue emphasis on that side is likely to be a 
means of securing a better balance of ideas in the future than we 
have had in the immediate past. a. t. h. 
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Adoption and Amendment 0/ Constitutions in Europe and America. By- 
Charles Borgeaiid. Awarded the Rossi Prize by the Law 
Faculty of Paris. Translated by Charles D. Hazen, Professor 
of History in Smith College. With an Introduction by John M. 
Vincent, Associate of the Johns Hopkins University. New 
York, Macmillan & Co., 1895 — xxi, J53 pp. Price $1. 

This book is at once a treatise on constitutional history and on 
comparative constitutional law. It tells how the written consti- 
tutions of America and Europe were originally established and 
have since been amended up to the present time, and it describes 
and compares the legal methods by which these constitutions may 
be revised to-day, either in their entirety or in part It is obvious 
that a book on the adoption and amendment of constitutions will 
not treat at all of any country that has not yet entered the era of 
constitutional government, that is. countries like Russia or 
Turkey. But some might find it arbitrary to exclude England 
from so thorough a treatise on comparative constitutional law. 
Yet we must remember that England has no written constitution, 
that English legislation does not make a distinction between con- 
stitutional taws and ordinary laws, and that the English constitu- 
tion has never been adopted en bloi: and may be altered or even 
upset at any time by an ordinary statute law of Parliament. 

The Latin American states, the Republics of South and Central 
America, are discussed in one brief chapter of but five pages, and 
rif^htly so, as "the instability of most of the constitutions of 
Latin America has become proverbial " (p. 196), and as most of 
these countries are chronically " in a state standing on the eve or 
morrow of a revolution " (p. 197). 

The book is by no means a complete constitutional history of 
the countries which it discusses, nor a complete exposition of their 
constitutional law. It gives their past constitutional history and 
their present constitutional law on one point only, namely, merely 
that part of their history and their law which answers the ques- 
tion : How were their constitutions established and amended in 
the past, and how can they be legally amended in the future? 
This might seem a small compass fora book ; but we shall change 
our minds immediately when we take into consideration that the 
United States of America, the German Empire, and Switzerland 
are federal states, and that the United States had already forty- 
five constitutions in operation, when Dr. Borgeaud wrote his 
book, and that the German Empire has twenty-four in operation, 
and Switzerland twenty-five. Our idea of the work which Dr. 
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Borgeaud undertook will be still more enlarged when we con- 
sider that most of the states which he discusses do not now live 
under their first constitutions, but have had at least two constitu- 
tions since the day when they adopted the first one. Moreover, 
although the book deals with the adoption and amendment of 
constitutions only, yet a thorough treatment of this one point, as 
Dr. Borgeaud exhibits it, requires the fullest understanding of 
the whole constitutional history and the entire organization of 
government in all the countries under discussion. 

The larger part of the book is devoted to a study of the consti- 
tutions of the United States, of France, and of Switzerland, and 
that because the public law of these countries alone is thoroughly 
based upon the principle of popular sovereignty, " because with 
them originated the idea of regulating the adoption and revision " 
of written constitutions (p. xviii), and because it is of these coun- 
tries alone that one may truly say their constitutions were estab- 
lished and can be revised by the nation, that is, by the people 
themselves. 

Those constitutions which are the farthest removed from these 
truly democratic constitutions are the constitutions of most of the 
states of the German Empire, which constitutions are legally com- 
pacts between the prince and the representatives of the nation. 
Logically, such constitutions cannot be amended at all, but can 
only be replaced by a new contract between the prince and the 
representatives of the people. However, according to the present 
law, they can be amended by the legislative powers ; but the pro- 
cedure of revision is generally complicated and solemn, and still 
reminds one of the "original contractual character" of these 
constitutions. 

About halfway between the latter constitutions and the truly 
democratic ones stand the constitutions of what Dr. Borgeaud 
calls the Latin-Scandinavian group. It is under this heading that 
he discusses the three Latin monarchies, Italy, Spain and Portu- 
gal, the Scandinavian states, Sweden, Norway and Denmark, and 
besides the Netherlands, Luxemburg, and those European stales 
which are the creation of this century, — Belgium, Roumania, 
Greece, Servia, and Bulgaria. These liberal monarchies have 
accepted from the democratic theory the principle of consultation 
of the people, or of the appeal to the country. Their constitutions 
require the dissolution of Parliament before any revision of the 
constitution, and give the final decision upon the proposed amend- 
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ment to a freshly chosen legislature. However, in mil of these 
states the prince participates in the work of revision, except in 
Norway (If we acce{H the Norw^an interpretation of the consti- 
tution of Norway), and in Greece, whose constitution seems to 
follow the Norwegian in this particular. 

The constitutions of Prussia and of the German Empire stand 
all by themselves. They, being very much like the unwritten 
English constitution in this respect, have assimilated constitutional 
law and ordinary law almost completely. And German profes- 
sors of public law, failing themselves to appreciate the difference 
between constitutional laws and statute laws, and exercising an 
enormous influence over the minds of jurists of other countries, 
have unfortunately confused on this point the ideas of jurists in 
German Switzerland, and even in Italy. Dr. Borgeaud*s repeated 
strictures on this confusion are of the greatest importance. 

Other considerations of great importance in the book, which 
are the result of thorough historical investigation, are the follow- 
ing: that the oldest constitutions in the world, the first constitu- 
tions of Connecticut and Rhode Island, of 1639 and 1641 respec- 
tively, were the direct outcome of Puritan Congregationalism, of 
self-government in church matters, and not of a theory of politi- 
cal philosophy; and that the constitution-makers of the France 
of the Revolution were largely influenced by the American State 
constitutions and the new Federal Constitution of 1787, perhaps 
even more than by the philosophy of Rousseau. 

For those of us who, with Dr. Borgeaud, believe that the ten- 
dency of popular government is away from representative govern- 
ment towards pure democracy, the chapters on popular ratifica- 
tion of constitutions in the United States of America and in 
Switzerland, and on the Swiss initiative, will prove to be of great- 
est interest. 

Looking back over the whole compass of the book, it seems to 
us that this work is the most important contribution yet made to 
the new science of comparative constitutional law, especially 
since it goes to the root of the matter and is a study of that funda- 
mental question : How great is the share of the people in the 
making and mending of their constitutions in the different 
countries? Jean du Buy. 
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COMMENT. 

European Comments on American Politics ; The Literature of 

the Campaign, 

AS we look back on the presidential campaign which 
has just closed, we can see that it has had three 
distinct stages. In the first, which lasted from the nomina- 
tion of McKinley to that of Bryan, there was a strong 
effort on the part of the Republican managers to treat 
protection as the main issue, and to make sound money an 
incidental or subordinate one. Although the framers of 
the Republican platform had been forced to declare them* 
selves rather explicitly for gold and against silver, it is 
clear that many of them hoped to make the tans' rather 
than the currency the decisive battle-ground between the 
parties. They showed this disposition by placing the tariff 
plank in the most prominent place in the platform, and 
by relegating the currency plank to a secondary one ; they 
showed it also by giving prominence, in the currency 
plank itself, to an expression of hope for international bimet- 
allism. But if the Republican managers still cherished the 
hope of making a campaign on the tariff issue, that hope was 
dispelled by the course of events in the Democratic conven- 
tion. By putting a free silver plank in the foreground, and 
declining to discuss the tariff until the currency question was 
settled, the Democratic party at once joined battle on what 
the great body of the people regarded as the main issue. 
From July until the beginning of October the campaign 
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was in its second stage — a contest on the silver question. 
But as people became more educated on this point, they 
began to perceive, as they had not previously done, the 
logical connection between this and the later planks of the 
Democratic platform — those bearing on freedom of contract, 
the independence of the judiciary, and the Federal power to 
quell disturbances. They came to see that the logic of the 
silver men was bound up with an assumption of antagonism 
between rich and poor, between classes and masses. There 
was a noticeable change of tone in the speeches of many of 
the Democratic leaders. They began to say less about silver 
and more about class distinctions; less about efiFects of a 
change on wages or prices and more about its eflfects on 
political and industrial power. In short, the issue had 
broadened out from the temporary question of the relations 
between gold and silver, into the eternal question of the 
relations between rich and poor. Were the interests of the 
people harmonious with those of the propert}^ owners, or 
antagonistic to them? This was the point on which the 
election came finally to turn. 

It is the gradual perception and acceptance of this issue 
on both sides which shows how well the contest which has 
just ended made good its claims to be regarded as an educa- 
tional campaign. It was only by degrees that people on 
either side saw what their respective positions involved and 
were fully prepared to face the consequences. As late as the 
end of September, Th. Barth, editor of Die Nation^ probably 
the ablest and best equipped of the many foreign observers 
who came over to study this campaign, showed that the two 
parties were using nearly the same fundamental arguments 
to catch the votes of the masses. Each party assumed that 
higher prices would be a good thing for the poor. The 
Republican party said that these higher prices were to be 
obtained by protection. The Democratic party said that 
they were to be obtained by free silver. 

'* It is highly significant," says Barth, " that the free-traders who favor silver 
really use the same arguments as their Republican opponents, who have taken 
ground at once for the gold standard and for protective duties. The chief argu- 
ment of the former for free coinage of silver centers in the proposition that the 
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tnlfoduction of more silver inlo the currency must result io a general stimulus 
to productive activity, which in the end will bring an advantage 10 the laborer 
that will more ihan compensate the clear disadvantage which they muat 
undoubtedly suffer from the (act that Iheir wages, paid in a depieciated cur- 
reocy. will not buy so much as ihey did before. Exactly the same argument 
is used on the other side by McKintey and his friends in proclaiming the 
vitiues of proieciionistic remedies. Protective duties — eiaclly like free coin- 
age laws — must produce .in artificial increase in prices, and under this acti- 
ficial increase the laborers must have the disadvantage of buying less for their 
money, exactly as they would under free silver coinage. Though this proba- 
ble incrcaiic of prices is one of the chief arguments which (he Republicans urge 
against the free coinage of silver, they set il aside, when it is directed agaiast 
their own position, by the use of the same ill. defined reasoning which is 
employed by their opponents : pointing to the general increase of production 
which will lake place if the lariffis increased, and which will more than com- 
pensate the laborers for any disadvantage which ihey might suffer from 
increased prices. The Gold Democrats constitute the only parly in this Presi- 
dential election that recognizes with real clearness that we are dealing in both 
cases with an arUficiat increase of prices and may expect similar consequences 
in cither case; that it makes no essential difference whether this result is 
produced by depreciation of the currency or by appreciation of the goods 
bought and sold ; that the contention loi protection and against free coinage is 
just as illogical as the contention tor free coinage and against protection. The 
two main parlies, Ihose of Br^ an and ol McKinUy, are each trying lo make use 
of the other's weapons in the contest for supremacy." 

Dr. Barth's last letters have not yet come to hand ; but, if 
he has compared Bryan's latest speeches with his earlier 
ones, he will see that the (undaniental similarity of argument, 
which he so acutely noted in September, had almost disap- 
peared by the end of the month following. 

The change in the form which the issues look in the United 
States was followed by a gradual change in the tone of lor- 
eign comment. When the campaign opened, and before the 
character of the Bryan forces had made itself felt, the attitude 
of the European press was one of indifference between the par- 
ties. The Republican party favored gold, which was an advan- 
tage to European creditors, but it favored protection, which 
was a disadvantage to European trade ; the Democratic party 
might interfere with the prosperity of the European investor, 
but would give better opportunities to European producers 
and consumers. Either alternative was, from the European 
standpoint about as good, or as bad, as the other. When 
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silver became the main issue of the campaign, the subject 
was more carefully discussed, and with a distinct, though 
not unreserved, leaning in favor of the Republican party. 
It was seen that, as a matter of finance, the gain to Europe 
from having contracts accurately maintained, and having 
European investors paid in gold, was a thing of vital conse- 
quence. When the campaign reached its third stage the 
stand taken by the English papers was still more distinct. 
They were a little slow in recognizing the final change from 
the second stage to the third, and the papers which have 
reached us by mail at this writing have but partly made 
themselves aware of it; but if we may judge by telegraphic 
extracts, they were taking the election in its fullest and 
broadest significance — more so than the American journals 
of the same date. They saw that this election marked a 
crisis not in the history of the United States only, but in the 
history of democratic government. If the people can be 
convinced that their interests are identical with those of the 
property owners, democracy is a workable thing in modern 
industrial society. If they became convinced that their in- 
terests are divergent from those of the property owners, 
democracy involves socialism. Of all the national elections 
in the United States, this was the first one that seriously 
tested popular conviction on this point. In our early elec- 
tions, the ownership of capital was so widely diffused that 
the distinctively modern antagonisms did not exist. In the 
later ones, the sentiments of party loyalty which had grown 
up in connection with the Civil War prevented sentiments 
of industrial antagonism from being fairly measured in elec- 
tion returns. The platform of the Democracy in 1868 was 
in some respects like that of the same party in 1896; but 
appeals based on that platform were inadequate to force the 
Republican party to accept a contest on that issue. To-day 
the issue made by the one party was perforce accepted by 
the other; and the outcome is rightly regarded in Europe 
not only as fortunate for free government in the United 
States, but as an omen of what Europe may hope for when the 
same issue is brought before her newer democracies and less 
experienced voters. 
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No one looks to the literature of the recent political cam- 
paign for new ideas in the scientific discussion of the mone- 
tary problem. On the other hand, this summer's mighty 
flood of leaflets and more pretentious pamphlets and books 
clearly presents those arguments for or against a single gold 
standard of value which appear most convincing to the 
great body of the people. The Democrats assumed the 
offensive at the outset, and demanded the return to the 
bimetallism called for by the Constitution, The wrong of 
the Act of 1873, they claimed, should be righted. The 
demonetization of silver had deprived us of half of our former 
money supply, and gold, under the weight of this double 
strain, had greatly appreciated, prices had fallen, the debtors, 
and especially the farmers, had suffered and were suffering 
great hardships. The success of this offensive position was 
greatly increased by the fact that the silver parly had been 
carrying on this kind of warfare for some years past, and 
had familiarized and supplied itself with the most effective 
ammunition. The conversational form in which many of 
the campaign documents were cast, the fondness for quota- 
tions and illustrations from the Bible, and the general use of 
pictures and cartoons had been applied with signal success 
by the silver propagandists before they were swallowed up 
by the Democratic party. Against this first attack the 
Republicans offered but a weak defense. It was useless to 
show that the Constitution did not provide lor a bimetallic 
currency of gold and silver. A detailed recital of the legis- 
lative history of the Act of 1873 fell on deaf ears. The 
distinction between demonetizing and discarding silver 
attracted little attention. The sentimental argument pre- 
sented by the picture of a one-armed or one-eyed man 
weighed much more than a carelully prepared table showing 
that, in spite of demonetization, the monetary demand for 
silver had enormously increased since 1873. It was useless 
for the Republicans to reiterate their old claim of being 
fast friends of silver, and to point to their treatment of that 
metal since 1873 as eminently friendly. The pictorial argu- 
ment of silver personified and assassinated carried every- 
thing before it. A sober examination of the causes which 
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have produced a fall in prices made no headway against the 
deep-rooted feeling that a grave injustice had been done the 
producers, especially of the cereals. It was characteristic 
of the campaign that the fact the published figures so 
well established, namely, that the fall in the price of farm 
produce has benefited the consumer not at the expense of 
the producer, but of the middle-man, the transporter, could 
be used with so little eflfect in winning votes. As long as 
facts were arrayed against sentiment they were unequal to 
winning the victory. However, before the campaign came 
to a close, the Republican campaign press changed its 
methods, and assumed the ofiFensive in demanding an answer 
to the question : what will be the effect of the free coinage 
of silver on the various interests concerned? In being com- 
pelled to answer this concrete question the Democratic 
party was at once put upon the defensive, and, judging from 
the results of the election, did not maintain its position, and 
failed to answer the question to the satisfaction of the pub- 
lic. To our mind, the most effective Republican ammuni- 
tion were the leaflets in regard to the effect on wages of a 
debased coinage or currency. Here the Republicans bor- 
rowed their opponent's weapons, and supplied the public 
with pictorial descriptions c^f the Mexican, Chinese and 
Japanese wages level. Moreover, the Republicans strength- 
ened their position by drawing on the experience of the wage 
earner during the inflation period of the Civil War and after. 
To the effective presentation of these facts was added a 
sober discussion in the Republican literature of the real 
extent and content of the creditor and debtor classes, which, 
no doubt, opened the eyes of many, and convinced them 
that a change in our standard of value would be of doubtful 
and temporary advantage to some, but undoubtedly a curse 
to many. 



GOLD AND THE PRICES OF THE PRODUCTS OF 
THE FARM. 

IS gold appreciating in its purchasing power? Has it 
appreciated since 1873 as the result ot the financial legis- 
lation o( that year in Germany and in the United States? 
These are two questions which are everywhere being dis- 
cussed in the United States. The great mass of people, and 
especially those advocating the proposed free coinage of 
silver, see no essential difference in the significance of the 
two. They think that if gold has appreciated in its purchas- 
ing power, that fact necessarily answers the second question 
in the affirmative. These people never apparently think that 
the prices of articles, or the purchasing power ol gold, can 
be affected by more than one cause. But there are, in 
modern society, a multitude of factors affecting prices, and 
thus the purchasing power of gold. Among these are the 
following ; Varying harvests, changing the supply of agricul- 
tural staples, change their prices, or what is the same thing, 
the purchasingpower of gold wilh reference to those staples. 
An enormous potato crop, such as that of 1895, depresses the 
price of that tuber, and so temporarily increases the pur- 
chasing power of gold over it. The next short potato crop 
will reverse this condition of affairs and enhance prices, and 
thus depreciate the purchasing power of gold with reference 
to this one staple of the farm. So it is with every article 
raised on the farm. Short corps always lead to enhanced 
prices and so, temporarily, with reference to the particular 
crop affected, decrease the purchasing power of gold. 
Abundant crops cause the opposite movement of prices and 
of the purchasing power uf money. 

Other modern causes affecting prices, and thus the purchas- 
ing power ol gold, are changes in methods ol manufacture 
and transportation, Inventions and discoveries now enable 
one man in many fields of commercial and industrial activity 
to accomplish many times as much work as did his father. 
As a result, the prices of the articles produced have fallen, or 
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with reference to those articles the purchasing power of 
gold has appreciated. Railroads now carry a bushel of 
wheat from Minneapolis to Liverpool for less than it cost a 
farmer thirty years ago to haul it by wagon for one hundred 
miles. As a result, there is less difference in wheat prices in 
those two cities than there was in 1873 ^^ two Minnesota 
towns one hundred miles apart, one having railroad facilities 
and the other not. By means of similar changes in transpor- 
tation all over the world, wheat prices have been greatly 
disturbed. In some places they have been greatly depressed 
and in others enhanced. The outcome may be spoken of in 
one place as an appreciation and in the other a depreciation 
of the purchasing power of money. 

This short list of factors that are constantly aflFecting prices 
and thus changing, either temporarily or permanently, the 
purchasing power of gold, for the articles of daily use, can 
be indefinitely extended. The foregoing, however, must 
suffice. They have been mentioned to show how widely 
different in significance are the two questions placed at the 
beginning of this article. Gold may be appreciating in its 
purchasing power and that fact have no possible connection 
with the legislation of 1873. It is not sufficient to show, as 
so many do, a fall in the price of wheat and cotton in the 
markets of the world and then infer that the purchasing 
power of gold has appreciated as the result of the so-called 
** crime of 1873.'* To do so is to leave out of account all the 
great economic changes, inventions and discoveries that 
characterize our age and distinguish our generation from 
all that have gone before it. A true study of the price 
changes of our day must begin by taking stock of all that is 
distinctively modern. It is in this way that the writer has 
investigated the price variations of the last thirty-five years 
in the United States, and in this article presents some of his 
conclusions to the reading public. 

The free silver advocates never tire of quoting the figures 
showing the fall in prices of wheat and cotton in London, 
New York, and Chicago, and other centers of consumption 
and distribution. But those two crops constitute only a 
small part of the products of the American farms. The 
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prices quoted are not those realized by the farmers. They 
throw no Hght upon the eflect, either of invention or of silver 
legislation, upon the farmers of these American states. 
Would we know what changes for the farmers of the United 
States have taken place in the purchasing power of gold, as 
measured by the staples raised by them, we must study the 
figures for all those staples on the farm and not for cotton 
and wheat in the centers of consumption, as is usually done 
by the advocates of the free coinage of silver. 

The materials for such a study of the farm prices of the 
United States are furnished by the Unit ed Slates Department 
of Agriculture. That department has since 1862 annually 
published an exhibit of the acreage, total production and 
value of the following crops : corn, oats, wheat, barley, 
buckwheat, rye, potatoes, hay and tobacco. The figures 
for the last five staples are not, however, given tor the four 
years, 1889 to 1892. In this article estimates fur those crops 
(or the years mentioned are made by the writer and included 
in the whole. Those estimates are the averages for the given 
crops for the two years preceding and the two succeeding 
the years mentioned. To include all these data in one com- 
parison, the bushels, pounds and tons given in the reports 
above referred to, are fur the several staples reduced to the 
common unit of a ton. and then the weights and values of 
all these nine crops are added together. The results obtained 
for the individual crops and for the grand total are further 
grouped into periods of four years. The currency values 
which prevailed irom 1S62 to 1S78, inclusive, are reduced to 
gold values, and various averages obtained. 

As exhibiting what the writer believes is fairly typical of 
agricultural prices in the Eastern portion of our common 
country, he here presents summaries for agricultural prices 
for the State of New York. This has been truly styled the 
Empire Slate. It covers an area but a little less than Eng- 
land. It produces nearly as much hay. milk, butter and 
meat as that country. Ananntysisof the results of agriculture 
in this State throws as much light upon the causes of the 
appreciation of gold in the last forty years as can any analy- 
sis in England. Further, this State is characteristic of a vast 
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empire larger than itself. New York is typical of all the 
States, other than the cotton-producing ones on the Atlantic 
seaboard, or, in other words, of the older settled section of 
our commonwealth. The summary of the farm values for 
New York is here presented in a table. That table shows for 
that State the average farm values per ton in gold for the 
war period 1862 to 1866 and for the four-year periods from 
1867 to 1894, inclusive. It gives the average for each of the 
nine staples mentioned above, and follows the same with sum- 
maries for the staples of corn, oats and wheat and also for 
the nine staples when united into one whole. On the right 
hand side of the table is a column giving the percentage 
which the weight of each crop constitutes of the total weight 
of all the nine crops for the thirty-three years. Thus in this 
State from 1862 to 1894 there were raised a total weight of 
these nine crops of 265,127,745 tons. There were raised in 
the same years, 176,358,982 tons of hay. This hay product 
constituted 66.55 per cent, of the whole. This percentage is 
shown in the table at the right of the line giving the vary- 
ing gold values of that crop. Corresponding percentages 
are shown for each of the eight other staples. These percent- 
ages exhibit the relative importance of the several crops 
in the farm economy of New York. 



AvBRAGs Farm Prices Per Ton in Gold in New York State, 1862 to 1894, Inclusive, 



Crops. 



Corn. ,- 

Oats 

Wheat 

Barley 

Buckwheat... 

Rye 

Potatoes 

Hay 

Tobacco 

Corn, oats and 

wheat-i 

Corn, oats and 

wheat-2 

Nine crops-i .. 
Nine crops-2 _. 



1862 

to 

1866 



1867 

to 

1870 



$ 



24.29 

25.31 
42.06 

31.69 

21.08 

25.88 

12.27 

9.33 
210.10 

30.08 

28.11 
15.08 

1399 



% 



1871 
to 

1874 



30.46 
32.50 

48.07 

40.87 
28.26 

34.61 
18.33 

12.98 
215.90 

3340 
3487 

18.36 
18.64 



% 



1875 

to 

1878 



1879 

to 

1882 



25.1a 

27.43 
44.58 
35.83 

28.08 
28.46 

16.53 
15.31 

200.19 
30.00 
3000 

i8.q8 
18.93 



21.12 
21.99 
38.08 
31.81 
23.82 

24.79 
17.10 

9.78 

195.22 

24.02 

24.91 
14.18 
14.19 



'$ 



23.92 
27.63 

41.73 

34.44 

2439 
2923 

17.44 

12.96 

250.00 

29.19 

29.03 

17.39 
17.24 



1883 

to 

1386 



1887 

to 

1890 



% 



21.82 
22.84 
30.80 

28.55 
22.46 

23.27 

13.50 

11.58 

231.33 

24.07 

24.05 
X4.86 

14.77 



20.34 

23.74 

31-75 

28.77 
22.19 

22.15 

16.19 

11.00 

234.59 



1891 

to 

1894 



1862 
to 

1894 



Per- 
cent- 
ages. 



$ 21.79 
22.99 

27.85 

24.24 

21.87 

20.85 

17.07 

10.56 

234.00 



% 



23951 23.45 



24.03 
1444 
14.65 



23.54 

1345 
T4.26 



23.59 % 

25.39 : 
38.35 ' 
31.84 
23.72 

26.39 ; 

15.851 
11.48 . 

224.12 

27.39 

27.39 
1568 

15.68 



7.26 

742 
3.74 
1.84 

144 
i.iS 

10.53 

66.55 
0.04 

1849 
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The yalue of the more than 265 million tons of these nine 
crops raised in New York in these thirty-three years was 
$4,707,023,576 in currency or $|,iS3>93i>93S ■« gold. This is 
an avera^ for the whole period of $15.68 a ton in gold. 
The vast sum represented in this aggr^^te is sufficient to 
purchase the farms at the present time in the seventeen States 
of the North and South Atlantic groups of our nation, and 
also all the live stock now found upon those farms. Surely 
the gold values of such a vast aggregate of farm products 
may be taken as a fair index of the total result of the chang- 
ing farm values in the States, of which New York is fairly 
typical. 

In the table the averages for the several crops are obtained 
for each gp^oup of years by dividing the total gold value of 
the given crop for those years by the number of tons raised 
in the same. The averages marked (i) for the combined corn, 
oats and wheat and for the nine staples are obtained in the 
same way. Such averages are correct and trustworthy for 
any given crop. They may or may not be equally reliable 
for a combination of crops, some of which are high and some 
of low average value. A change in the relative amount of 
the high and low-priced crops might change the general aver* 
age when values had remained quite stable ; and a change in 
the relative amount of these several crops might conceal a 
great and radical decline or advance in the trend of values. 
To correct any possibility of such error creeping into these 
averages the writer presents with them a second set of 
general averages marked (2). They express the average 
value of an unvarying proportion according to the relative 
importance of each in New York farm economy, as the same 
is shown by their actual weight in tons in thirty-three years. 
In other words, to secure these second values the crops are 
combined by weight in the relative proportions shown by 
the percentages given in the column at the right of the table. 

These second averages will, doubtless, be considered the 
best possible' index of the average movement of the values of 
farm products in New York. No better measure could be 
devised for testing the alleged appreciation of gold for the 
agricultural producers of the Atlantic seaboard. An exami- 
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nation of that table discloses this fact. Three staples, wheat, 
barley and rye, showed a continuous and marked decrease 
in average values in New York from 1862 to 1894. These 
crops make up 6.76 per cent of the weight and 15.22 per cent, 
of the value of the nine crops raised in New York in thirty- 
three years. They to-day constitute a smaller proportion of 
the weight and value of the staples of that State, as their 
relative importance has declined with falling prices and 
decreased production. They are the three staples largely 
affected in price by changes in the rates charged for freight 
transportation. Once the Genesee Valley raised the wheat 
for New York City. Its fame as a wheat section was world 
wide. Rochester, New York, became the ** flour city," by 
grinding the wheat of that valley. Now one-half of the wheat 
ground in that city comes from Minnesota and the Dakotas, 
and the same wheat, practically, is the only grain ground in 
the greater mills of Buffalo and Niagara Falls. The fall in 
the value of these three staples in New York measures 
the decline in the cost of shipping them from the Western 
grain fields to the Atlantic seaboard, that has taken place in 
the past thirty years. More of that decline took place before 

1873 than after, as is shown by the following exhibit of the 
farm values in New York. In 1867 the average farm value 
of wheat was $2.64 in currency or $1.91 in gold per bushel. 
In i874this was $1.26 in currency or $1.12 in gold. In 1895 it 
was sixty-eight cents. From 1867 to 1774, a period of seven 
years, there was a decline in the average farm value of wheat 
in New York of $1.38 in currency or seventy-nine cents in 
gold. In the twenty-one years next succeeding the legisla- 
tion of 1873 and 1874 there was a decline of only forty -four 
cents. This is one-third of the decline in currency and one- 
half the decline in gold value that took place in the seven 
j'ears that preceded the year 1874, when, if at any time, the 
effects of the silver legislation in the United States and 
Germany began. It is difficult for a thoughtful man to 
believe that the decline in New York wheat values since 

1874 was caused by the silver legislation of that year and 
not by the factors which had been, at the time, in operation 
in New York for seven years, and had produced in that short 
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period of time a fall in value from two to three times as great 
as that noted in the past twenty-one years. 

But whatever the cause for the decline in the value of 
wheal and of these two other cereals, those three grains now 
passed in review make up in bulk or importance less than 
one-tenth of the fruit of the New York farmer's toil at the 
present time. What changes have taken place in the relative 
gold values of the other and greater share of those fruits? 
Corn has in New York in the past thirty-three years consti- 
tuted 7.26 per cent, of the total weight of all farm products. 
It brought to the farmer 10.70 per cent, of his income. This 
grain increased from i860 to i86gand then declined in average 
gold value to 1873. Thereafter with fluctuation caused from 
1879 to 18S2 by the first great shipment of fresh meat to 
Europe, it has shown a wonderful stability of price with a 
slight downward tendency. The price movement of corn 
upon New York farms is subsianttally the average of the 
movement of the combined product of all the cereals, — corn, 
oats, wheat, barley, buckwheat and rye, as is illustrated by 
the averages for the three most important of these, corn, oats 
and wheat. That average, started in 1863, at $20.41, increased 
until 1871, and then declined to 1874. Its average in 1875 to 
1878 was $24,02. Thereafter, with (he exception of the rise 
from 1879 to 1882, caused more especially by the crop failures 
of Europe in 1881, the average of these three grains was 
quite uniform, closing in 1891 to 1894 with a slight decline 
to $23.45. 

In addition to the crops already individually referred to, 
there are five others whose average gold prices are shown in 
the table. They are oats, potatoes, hay, tobacco and buck- 
wheat. They make up 85.98 per cent, of the weight of all 
farm crops in New York and over sixty-three per cent, of 
their farm value. All these either remained stationary in 
value (or the whole thirty-three years with more or less of 
fluctuation, or they showed a marked advance in the final 
values over those which prevailed in the beginning or war 
period. 

As a net result of the downward movement of farm gold 
values for four staples and the upward movement or station- 
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ary condition of the other five, the grand average for the 
nine staples shows but little change when comparing the 
last four years with the earlier five. The average for 1862 to 
1866 was in New York $13.99 per ton. In 1891 to 1894 this 
average was $14.26, or an increase of twenty-seven cents a 
ton, or about two per cent. The latter years show, however, 
in the grand average an advance of seven cents a ton above 
the years 1875 to 1878. This last named period showed an 
advance of twenty cents a ton from the war period. In other 
words the war period, 1862 to 1866, that which followed the 
panic of 1874, viz : 1875 ^o 1878, and the last four years, show 
substantially the same corrected average value for these nine 
crops. There is no trace of a general decline in farm value 
since the legislation of 1873. 

Hay alone of the nine crops showed for the whole thirty, 
three years and for each of the several four-year periods a 
lower average gold value than the grand average of the nine. 
Of the eight crops other than hay, all, with the exception of 
the tobacco and potatoes, showed for a portion of the thirty- 
three years or the whole of the same, a more or less marked 
tendency to fall to the general average, as hay itself tended 
to rise to that average. But potatoes and tobacco are the 
only two crops of New York in which the changing freight 
rates aflfect prices but little, if any. Excluding these two 
crops, the effect of changing freight rates from the West to 
the East of the United States may be said to have tended for 
thirty-three years to an equalization of the prices of all 
products of the farms on the Atlantic seaboard. In 1862 to 
1866, the average value per ton of eight crops varied from 
$12.27 ^o $42.06, while in 1891 to 1894 that variation was only 
between $17.07 and $27.85. In the West there will be a varia- 
tion in the prices of different commodities that measure 
approximately the varying cost of producing the same. The 
prices in the East will be the Western prices plus the freight 
charges which, per ton, will approximate the same for all the 
products of the farm. The bulky and cheaper commodities, 
hay and potatoes, will, under these circumstances, be ship- 
ped less, and hence will be less modified in their price move- 
ments by changing freight charges than the more valuable 
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wheat. Hence the tendency for the wheat to fall and the 
hay and potatoes to advance in value in New York and in all 
the States of the Atlantic seaboard. To meet this condition 
of affairs, the farmer in the East must concentrate his ener- 
gies more and more upon lines of agriculture least affected 
by changing freight rates. That the farmer in New York has 
in a measure succeeded in this effort is shown by the grand 
averages of 1891 to 1894 when compared with those of 1862 
to 1866. 

Some special facts about price movements in New York 
should be noted in this connection. The detailed tables, of 
which summaries only by four-year periods have here been 
presented, show that there was a fairly even and steady 
advance in the average farm gold value of agricultural staples 
in New York from 1862 to 1871. In the latter year a grand 
average was realized for the nine crops of $22.68 currency or 
$20.80 in gold per ton. In 1862 it had been only $16.10 cur- 
rency and $11.09 gold. This advance from 1862 to 1871, 
when the maximum, as above, was reached, caused an advance 
in the values of all farm lands in the State. Those lands in 
central New York, in which the writer resided as a boy, 
doubled in value from 1861 to 1872. In those years the 
farmers of New York had the monopoly of the butter market 
of the seaboard. Those farmers laughed at the idea of 
Western competition in butter. Butter prices advanced 
greatly and with that advance came an increase in the farm 
values of hay, oats and corn in 1869 and 1871. Then came 
the introduction of the refrigerator cars and cheap transit for 
Western butter. The monopoly of the New York farmer in 
the butter market of the East was broken, and the average 
value of all these staple crops fell. From 1871, when it was 
$20.80 a ton, it declined to $16.45 '^^ ^^74. and continued to 
fall until 1878, when it was $12.05, and in 1894 it was $12.47. 
The decline from 1871 to the time when the supposed effect 
of silver legislation would take effect was $4.35 a ton. From 
that date to 1878, a longer period of time, the decline was 
$4.40. substantially the same. From 1874 to 1894, or twenty 
years, it was $3.98 or still less. The factors that produced 
the decline after the silver legislation caused the greater 
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decline noted in the years before that legislation. The silver 
act of 1873 could not have been that cause. It was the 
refrigerator cars and cheap transit, enabling the Western 
farmer to break the New Yorker's monopoly of the Eastern 
butter market, and bring down the price of his wheat and 
barley and rye. 

About 1878 the use of the refrigerator method of transport- 
ing perishable commodities was applied to the shipment of 
fresh meat from the United States to Europe. That ship- 
ment greatly stimulated the live stock interest of the whole 
United States. Everything fed to live stock advanced. In 
1879 came a crop failure in Europe which advanced the farm 
values of all the staples not fed to stock, such as wheat, rye, 
etc. This gave to farm values in 188 1 for the United States 
as a whole a higher average than was ever before or since 
reached in this country. This maximum of farm prices for 
188 1 was reached eight years after the silver legislation of 

1873. Those who see in price decline from 1881 to date or 
from 1873 ^^ 1878 an effect of the legislation of 1873 will find 
it hard work to explain the maximum price of i88iorthe 
decline that took place in New York in wheat from 1867 to 

1874. A glance at the table shows no general decline. The 
student can trace the effects of such commercial changes as 
followed the variations in the methods of handling butter and 
fresh meat. In the case of wheat he can see the effect of les- 
sened freight rates from the far West to the seaboard, but 
that is all. In spite of all these changes, the general average 
of prices was more stable than can be found in England in 
any thirty-three years of the six hundred covered by the 
price investigation of Prof. J. E. Thorold Rogers. New 
York is not an exceptional State. It is typical of a vast area 
covered by a great number of the seaboard States. Those 
States by their farm values do not, therefore, show an appre- 
ciation in the purchasing power of gold, but rather a wonder- 
ful uniformity in the same. If to the figures of the whole 
table could be added those for the five years that preceded 
1862, there would be shown a marked general advance in 
value in the years 1891 to 1894 over those which prevailed 
from 1857 ^o 1861. That advance was not less than ten, and 
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may have exceeded fifteen per cent. Taking this longer 
period of time, it would be more reasonable to infer from the 
data of this great Empire State of the East a depreciation of 
fifteen per cent, in the purchasing power of gold than to 
claim its appreciation on the facts constantly found in the 
arguments of the advocates of the free coinage of silver. 

This article would not be complete did it not add a few 
words concerning the average farm prices on the farms of 
New York during the last four years and the effect of those 
prices upon average income of the farmers. The averages 
for the nine crops in the years 1892 to 1895 inclusive were as 
follows, per ton: $13.63, $13.49, $12.47 and $13.72. The last 
year shows for the State an average advance in farm values. 
But it would not do to infer from that an added farm pros- 
perity. These four years have been years of declining farm 
prosperity in New York. That condition of afiairs is due 
not to the currency change but to crop failures. For the 
given four years, the total tonnage of the nine crops in New 
York and their total and average value was as follows: 



Years. 


Number Tons. 


Total Value. 


Per Ton. 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


9.254.553 
9,502.691 

8.465.439 
6.973.183 


$126,115,707 

128.139.474 

x05.534.554 
95,641.169 


$13.63 
1349 
12.47 
13.72 



The crop of 1892 was a very large one, about five per cent, 
above the average for the past seven years. Its price, as the 
result of this large crop, was about two per cent below the 
average for seven years. The year 1893 saw a still larger 
crop and a further slight reduction in average farm value. 
This was before the panic of 1893 greatly affected farm prices. 
The next year saw a decrease in the farm product of over a 
million tons. Under normal circumstances this decreased 
crop would have increased the average value per ton. 
Instead of that increase, average prices fell over a dollar a 
ton. The year 1895 saw a great failure of the hay crop, the 

17 
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great crop of the State. The need of keeping their dairy 
cattle caused the average price to advance, but that advance 
was still one that left the farmer in a bad way. His total 
crops in 1895 were worth thirty million dollars less than in 
the year just before the panic. That vast sum does not rep- 
resent more than a part of the loss of the farmers of New 
York in the year 1895. Those farmers depend upon the 
dairy interests for their success. Butter and cheese and 
milk fell in price, due to further competition with the West. 
That fact decreased their income. To keep their cows on a 
short hay crop they had to purchase great quantities of 
western grain and shorts, and that called for a further 
decrease of the farmer's net income. The very advance in 
average prices, recorded in the table for 1895, measures not 
the farmer's gain but his loss in that year. But this loss 
does not result from unwise currency legislation. It is caused 
in part by unpropitious skies. Mention is made of it in con- 
nection with this article to show how many factors affect the 
prosperity of the farmer, as many are also included in the 
sum total that determine the general average of prices, or 
the varying purchasing power of gold. 

L. G. Powers. 

St. Paul, Minn. 



RECENT ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL LEGISLATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 

NO one who attempts a summary of the legislation of the 
forty-five States and three territories of the Union for 
recent years can fail to be struck with the wave of conserva- 
tism passing over our many sovereign legislatures. Particu- 
larly to one who has studied the legislation of the seventies, 
this is so marked as to convince the student that it is more 
than a temporary eddy, and betokens a permanent and 
rational conviction in the minis of the people and their 
representatives that the fundamental principles of the com- 
mon law had belter be left alone. The writer was engaged, 
from the years 1878 to 1 886, in preparing a digest of the stat- 
utes of all the States and territories covering matters of sub- 
stantive private law, and it was a common criticism of friendly 
critics that such a digest would soon lose its value owing to 
the frequent changes in the statutes. Such has not proved 
the case; indeed, in the last few years the opposite fact is most 
striking. It is almost the exception when the ordinary 
annual or biennial volume of a State's legislation makes a 
single change in the more important legislation which is 
alone contained in the digest referred to,' 

The only exception to this general principle is that of eco- 
nomic and social legislation, particularly that portion of it 
which is passed in the interest of the laboring class. In this 
domain many radical statutes are being passed, most inter- 
esting to the student of social science, whether they fail or 
succeed as practical legislation. Our legislation, like our 
social system, is primarily based on the Anglo-Saxon princi- 
ple of individual liberty ; regulation by the State of its own 
affairs, by the county or town or village of its own affairs, by 
the citizen, male or female, of his or her own affairs — a gen- 
eral principle, termed by its friends personal liberty or local 
self-government, by its enemies laUser /aire, for which we 
may adopt the more colorless term of individualism; but, 

' Stimion'a Amtrican Slatult Law, Bosioa, 18S6, 
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under any name, of the utmost human importance. So far 
as the national legislature has departed from this principle, it 
has done so, for social or economic reasons, in the interest of 
morality, of order, or the laboring masses. The same is true 
of the State legislatures; and the great good fortune of our 
federal system is in nothing more shown than in this: that it 
is safe or comparatively harmless for any one of our forty-five 
commonwealths to make, by legislation, radical social experi- 
ments; as they can limit the consequences to but a small 
fraction of our general body politic. Its advantages almost 
resemble those of vaccination — perhaps a better metaphor 
would be, a steamer with many water-tight compartments, 
one of which may be submerged while the others float the 
ship of state. As it is safer, so it is easier, for the State legis- 
lature to make such essays in legislation; and we find in fact 
that their experiments in this direction are more frequent 
and radical than those of the Federal Congress. 

They are hampered, however, even more than the federal 
government is hampered, by a check of which the other 
great English-speaking country gives no example. The 
legislature of Great Britain is supreme ; we may almost say 
its lower house is supreme ; nothing may hinder its legisla- 
tive excursions but its own sentiment. The phrase *' English 
Constitution,** when applied to legislation, means only such 
prejudices or general impressions of right and wrong and 
precedent as may at any moment exist in the breasts of a 
majority of the members of the House of Commons. 

But in this country nothing is more striking than the jeal- 
ousy with which the people delegated, firstly, to the Federal 
Congress, secondly, even to their own legislatures, general 
legislative powers. There was the strongest kind of a senti- 
ment at the time of the formation of our States against 
entrusting to any representative body absolute freedom of 
social or other legislation — a prejudice which lasted well into 
the forensic life of Daniel Webster, and only died out amid 
the moral issues which brought on the civil war and the dis- 
tracting influences of rapidly increasing material prosperity, 
to be revived with nearly their old force by judges through- 
out the whole country, and particularly throughout the South 
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and the West, in dealing with the labor legislation and the 
labor troubles of recent years. Historically, the legislatures 
of this country were not chartered libertines ; rather was their 
liberty set within a delimitated scope by their charter; that 
is by the State constitution. One or two States have even 
gone behind the constitution, and set down, at the beginning 
of the bill of rights, that even a constitutional assembly can- 
not adopt a constitution contrary to natural right, the prin- 
ciples of which go behind all government. Thus, in Ken- 
tucky and Wyoming "absolute arbitrary power over the 
lives, liberty or property of free men exists nowhere in a 
republic, not even in the largest majority ; " and many of the 
older States provide that certain rights, notably life, liberty, 
and religious freedom, lie behind all constitutions, and cannot 
be surrendered by men even when they enter into a state of 
society. These, nf course, are picturesque ex.iggerations of 
the principle of individualism. The provisions of a constitu- 
tion can be no stronger than it is: nor can it thus seek to 
hamper posterity. There is no doubt, however, thai there 
has always been the strongest kind of a feeling in the minds 
of native Americans that Ihere are certain things which a 
legislature cannot do; and this, perhaps, whether definitely 
expressed, or only implied by the general tendency of the 
constitution, federal or State. Throughout the South and 
West the courts, in the last few years, — possibly alarmed by 
the radical tendencies of the legislatures, or by the disorders 
growing about them. — have recurred to the Slate or federal 
constituliun. and stretched ils provisions to cover them, much 
as frightened children huddle under the skirts of their grand- 
mother. In New England alone, where there has been no 
disorder and no extreme legislation, have the courts been 
slow in applying this constitutional check. 

Now nearly all labor legislation and a great part of social 
and economic legislation (e. g., the forcible removal of chil- 
dren from the custody of unfit parents) is more or less in 
danger of falling under these constitutional prohibitions. At 
a rapid guess I should say that nearly half o( the social, eco- 
nomic or labor legislation passed by the State legislatures in 
the last ten years has been questioned in the courts upon 
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constitutional principles ; and, of labor legislation, probably 
half has actually been annulled by them. It is important to 
remember this, in blaming labor leaders for the undoubted 
prejudice against the courts which they now show. How- 
ever right these may have been in their decisions, there is no 
doubt that their destroying fiat is in nothing more frequently 
invoked in these late years than in the case of laws tending 
to limit individual liberty, but passed in a moral or sentimen- 
tal sympathy with the masses of the people. Legislatures, 
in fact, betray a rcgretable tendency to **lie down" on the 
courts in these matters. Such legislation being often worthy 
in principle, however objectional in practice or precedent, 
the opposition to it, in the legislatures, themselves lacking 
the moral courage to take an unpopular side, is apt to throw 
the odium of rejecting it upon the judicial branch of govern- 
ment. Opportunism, indeed, is the curse of our legislatures ; 
and though the courts generally show great courage in apply- 
ing American constitutional law as they understand it, it is 
quite unfair to throw upon them what is really a legislative 
duty. Oddly enough, decisions by the courts annulling such 
laws, like executive vetoes, are by no means unpopular with 
the masses of the people. The American public understands 
its constitution, and admires courage; and when a court an- 
nuls a measure as unconstitutional, its rejection is frequently 
taken as final. In some cases, new bills are framed to meet 
the court's objections, but always good-naturedly, by the agi- 
tators for new legislation. Except in the recent campaign, 
the writer can recall no instance where any considerable 
body of the people of a state or the whole country attacked 
the supreme courts of either for " turning down** the experi- 
ments of their representatives in legislation. Even in Colo- 
rado, for instance, where the State Supreme Court last year 
successively annulled three principles — the eight-hour law, 
the "screen law'* in mining, the weekly-payment law — 
most dear to the hearts of the popular majority, I can 
find, so far as evidence goes in their newspapers, no angry 
criticism of their court for doing its duty according to its 
lights. Now the great principle which such legislation 
usually contravenes is that of freedom of contract. This is 
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a curious example of a general principle held without war- 
rant, of a supposed constitutional principle with little prece- 
dent. It is not too much to say that there is no such princi- 
ple as freedom of contract recognized in England except as a 
general policy to influence the minds of legislators, which 
would lead them to vote against a bill which arbitrarily lim- 
ited the freedom of contract, or action of a man, or ol a class, 
without other obvious and great advantages to be gained 
thereby. In this country the phrase has much more sanc- 
tion: this has doubtless been helped in the past by the fre- 
quent confusion which exists in the minds o( laymen between 
its meaning and that of the express constitutional principle 
prohibiting laws impairing the obligation of contracts, which 
applies only to contracts made beibre the passage of the law. 
But there is no doubt that there exists in the minds of the judges 
of most of the courts to-day. as well as in the implication of 
the decisions of our older past, a notion that the meaning and 
implication of the constitution, particularly the Slate consti- 
tutions, does guarantee the right of the American citizen not 
to be hampered in his contracts, as it more clearly docs his 
right not to be hampered in his acts, his right to gain a live- 
lihood, or to exercise any trade, without State vexation or 
control ; and this is the principle which many well-meant 
efforts of iriends of moral reforms and labor reforms to effect 
new legislation necessarily contravene- 
Further discussion of these principles will come up best in 
the consideration of concrete pieces of legislation which we 
may meet in the future. The past year contains few exam- 
ples, partly because the popular mind is in a general spirit 
of reaction owing to the economic depression and the riots 
of 1S93 and 1894; but mainly because the great bulk of the 
legislatures meet in the odd year, that is, in 1S97. Only seven 
Stales have yet published volumes of annual legislation for 
the year 1896, Indeed only fourteen out of forty-live States 
have had regular sessions. The social legislation of these 
few has mainly been limited to laws concerning fortnightly 
payment of wages, hours of labor in certain occupations, 
priority of legal rights given to laborers as against their 
debtors, special privileges granted to veterans of the Civil 
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War, a general raising of the age of consent and consequent 
enlargement of the legal definition of rape, and to certain 
other important laws concerning newspaper libels and the 
action of mobs and the State militia. Indeed the statute of 
Ohio, passed this year, is probably the first law concerning 
the responsibility of authorities, civic or military, for dealing 
with mobs, and the responsibility of towns or counties for 
injuries by them, which has been passed in modern times; 
and it will be considered in some detail in the next number 
of this Review. If "hard cases make bad law," hard times 
make radical legislation ; and this is likely not to be the last of 
the important statutes which we shall see arising from the 
popular riots of 1893-94. 

In concluding, it may be interesting to exemplify what has 
been said. about the large proportion of radical legislation 
which is given to matters economic and social, and the very 
slight portion that is given to matters of general law, by 
referring to a table made by the writer and based upon the 
legislation of the years 1889 and 1890.' For this table, eleven 
hundred and ninety-one important statutes, passed in all the 
States in the Union, were examined and classified into those 
which contained no socialistic principle, those which embod- 
ied a socialistic principle, and statutes which reasserted or 
extended principles of strict individualism. The last class 
(referring mainly to the prohibition of employers or work- 
men from interfering with other workmen or employers 
seeking to exercise their trade) was only seventeen in num- 
ber; but the statutes embodying a socialistic principle 
amounted to three hundred and forty-two as against eight 
hundred and thirty-two laws which did not, or nearly twenty- 
nine per cent, of the whole; the percentage of socialistic 
legislation being greatest in the States around Kansas and 
Nebraska, and least in the South and in New England. In 
that article the nature of the laws themselves was not re- 
ferred to ; but it may be now interesting to note, that of the 
three hundred and forty-laws more or less socialistic in ten- 
dency, probably a quatter concerned what may be called 
moral matters, and certainly more than half concerned labor 

' Ethics of Democracy^ Scribber's Magazine, May, 1894. 
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questions or State regulations demanded in the interest of 
the masses of the people. The few merely economic ones 
covered mainly State experimental stations for agriculture, 
etc., bounties given for free encouragement of the growth of 
sorghum or similar new crops, or exemptions from taxation 
to manufacturing establishments in the South. 

F. J. Stimson. 

Boston, Mass. 
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THE SHIFTING OF TAXES. 

IN the present state of economic knowledge it is scarcely 
worth while to attempt the task of locating the final 
incidence of all kinds of taxes. When the process of shifting 
a tax is started, it is difficult to tell when or where it will 
stop. That such knowledge is greatly to be desired goes 
without saying. It is a truism that equity in taxation con- 
sists in distributing the burdens of taxation equitably ; but 
how can this be done, even in theory, unless we know where 
the burden will rest. As a step in this direction it may be 
worth while to examine the conditions which will permit a 
tax to be shifted, leaving the question of incidence for future 
investigations. 

A tax is shifted only when it affects values and prices so as 
to enable the taxpayer' to reimburse himself for the tax at 
the expense of someone else. The shifting of taxes forms 
a special class under the general phenomena of value,* and 
must, therefore, be brought under the general law of value 
and price. The first question to arise is: Under what con- 
ditions will a tax affect the value of the thing taxed ; or, in 
other words, bring about such a change in the market and 
such a modification of values as to furnish the taxpayer an 
opportunity to shift the burden upon some one else. 

A tax is no exception to the general law that nothing can 
change the value of an article without first changing the re- 
lation between demand and supply. In order to raise the 
price of anything a tax must either increase the demand or 

reduce the supply ; and to reduce the price it must either 

i 

1 For convenience, the following terminology is adopted : The taxpayer is 
the one who pays the tax in the first place, or the one from whom the tax col- 
lector receives it. The bearer of the tax is the one upon whom the burden finally 
rests. The thing taxed is that upon which the taxpayer's tax is rated, or accord- 
ing to which it is estimated. This seems to be in accord with Professor Selig- 
■ mann's idea as set forth in the Political Science Quarterly^ vol. 7, p. 715, and also 
in his Essays in Taxation, p. 395. 

* See Marshalts Principles of Economics^ 3d ed., p. 519. 
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decrease the demand or increase the supply. A failure to 
appreciate fully the universality and persistency of the law 
of demand and supply lies at the basis of much incorrect 
thinking on the subject of the shifting of taxes. There is a 
more or less general opinion that the value of anything is 
determined directly by what it costs; and as a tax adds to 
the cost it must therefore be added to the price. This over- 
looks the true relation of cost to value. The cost of anything! 
affects its value only when it puts a check upon production! 
and limits the supply. Whenever an addition to the cost 
will cause a decrease in the supply or an increase in the de- 
mand, it will raise the value of the article in question. But 
this will not occur in every case. It is scarcely conceivable 
that a tax can increase the demand for the thing taxed.* If 
it ever does so, the instances must be so rare that we can 
safely ignore them. This leaves us to the conclusion that a . 
tax can only raise the price of the thing taxed wheif it occa- \ 
sions a diminution in the supply. 

Under what conditions will a tax cause a diminution in the 
supply of the thing taxed ? Whenever it will make the pro- 
duction of any part of the existing supply a source of loss to 
the producer at the existing price. The supply of different 
commodities is determined by wholly different factors. In 
order to arrive at definite conclusions as to the effect of tax- 
ation upon the supply of different taxable things, it will be 
necessary to adopt the following classification : 

I. Persons and incomes. 



Taxable 
things. 

II. Commodities. 



" I. Land and natural af^ents. 

f a. Incapable of 



reproduction. 

b. Monopoly f i. Produced 
^ a. Products. \ products. | under 

c. Products of I increasing 
competitive • returns. 
Industries. i a. Produced 

under 

diminishing 

returns. 



i 



^ Though it may increase the demand for some other commodity by inducing 
people to substitute it for the thing taxed. But there are many general and ' 
indefinite social eflfects of taxation which need not be discussed under the shift- 
ing of taxes, since they do not give the taxpayer any special opportunity, nor 
any special advantage over the other members of the community. 
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/ thrown out of cultivation. The resulting diminution in the 
supply of the products of land will increase their price and 
enable the owners of the better qualities of land to collect a 
larger rent. They will thus be able to shift a portion of 
the tax upon the consumers of the products of the land. 

Those products of human industry which can not now be 
reproduced form a small and unimportant class which in- 
cludes rare old coins, curios, and works of art. A universal 
or world-wide tax would affect them in precisely the same 
way that it would land ; but since they are movable and 
land is not, a local tax would affect them differently. A ^ 
local tax on such articles would have so little effect on their ' 
general market price that the future purchaser could not ' 
have the opportunity of escaping the burden by shifting it 
upon the present owner. 

The supply of monopoly products is limited more or less 
arbitrarily by the will of the monopoly. The general ten- 
dency is for a monopoly to fix the price of its product at 
the point that will yield the largest net return, and to limit 
the supply to such an amount as can be sold at that price. 
A tax on the product would necessitate a new calculation 
of expenses and profits and a new adjustment of prices and 
production to suit the new conditions. The price that 
would yield the largest net profit before a tax was put 
upon the product would seldom or never yield the largest 
net profit afterwards. A higher price and smaller product 
would ordinarily give better results. Let us suppose that 
a certain article can be produced by a monopoly at a uniform 
cost of four cents a pound. At four cents a pound, two 
million pounds could be sold ; at four and a half cents, one 
and a half million pounds; at five cents, one million pounds; 
at five and a half.cents, six hundred thousand pounds; at six 
cents, four hjundred thousand pounds; and at six and a half 
cents, two hundred thousand pounds. Clearly the monopoly 
would prefer to put the price at five cents and limit the pro- 
duction to one million pounds. But if a tax of one-half 
cent a pound were added to the expense, a larger net profit 
would remain if the price were put at five and a half or six 
cents and the production limited to six hundred thousand 
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or four hundred thousand pounds. Therefore, if a monopoly 
is taxed in proportion to its gross product it will shift the 
tax, in part at least, by charging higher prices for its product. 

If the monopoly is taxed in proportion to its net profits, or 
if it is taxed a lump sum regardless of either profits or pro- 
duction, it will have to bear the. burden of the tax. In 
neither case could the monopoly gain anything by reducing 
the amount of its production. Such a tax would not change 
the conditions which determine the net profits of the business. - 

The supply of commodities that are produced under com- 
petitive conditions is not fixed by nature nor by the arbi- 
trary will of a monopoly. The tendency is for the supply to 
increase until the price falls to a level with the cost of pro- 
ducing the most expensive increment. If the cost were 
greater, Ihe production would be Checked sooner, and there 
would be a smaller supply which would command a higher 
price. If the cost were lower, the production w^j^d be 
checked later, and there would be a larger sujjply which 
would have to sell at a lower price. The effect of a tax on 
the production of an article of this class would be the same 
as an addition to the cost of production. If the same amount 
continued to be produced after, as before the tax was added, 
it would have to sell at the same price and some of the more 
expensive increments would then be produced at a loss. But 
this fact alone would make it certain that some of ihe former 
producers would be driven out of the business, and, if it\ 
were an industry of diminishing returns,' this would result 
in a smaller supply and a higher price. Those who remain 
in the business and continue to pay the tax would thus be 
able to shift a part of the tax upon the consumers of the 
article. But if, on the other hand, the tax were collect^^ 
directly from the consumer rather than from the producer of 

^ It is quite conceivable that a tax on an Industry of increasing returns might 
simply drive some of the weaker ccttllpetitors ^ut of the business and enable 
the survivors to produce on a larger so^e, an^ consequently, more cheaply. 
They might even be able to sell the produce at'the original price, being reim- 
bursed for the tax by the reduction in the cost of production. In the absence, 
however, of satisfactory data, this is only a tentative conclusion. But where 
the tax falls only on a part of the competitors, as in the case of an import duty 
on an article that is also produced at home under the law of increasing returns, 
the case is clearer. This will be discussed later. 
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the article, it would make no material difierence in the distri- 
bution of the burden of the tax. Such a tax would make 
the article a less desirable possession, and would, therefore, 
diminish the demand for it. This diminution in the demand 
would lower the price and shift a part of the burden back 
upon the producer^ This may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing diagram : 




J)" ^' 



Let us suppose that the supply of a certain article is meas- 
ured along the line OA, and its value and cost of production 
along the line OB. Let GC represent the demand curve and 
EC the cost curve; in other words, let us suppose that the 
price that could be had for any definite supply of the article 
is represented by the perpendicular distance from the point 
on OA which marks the limit of the supply to the curve 
GC, and that the perpendicular distance from the same point 
on OA to the curve EC represents the cost of producing the 
most expensive increment of the supply. Obviously, the 
tendency will be for the supply to increase to an amount repre- 
sented by OD, where it would be checked, because a further 
production would involve a loss. When the supply is repre- 
sented by OD the price would be represented by OF. But 
if a tax equal to EE' were laid upon the production of the 
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article it would have the effect of raising the cost curve from 
EC to E'C. This would have the effect of checking pro- 
duction and limiting the supply to an amount represented by 
OD', and this supply would sell at a price represented by 
OF'. This would shift a part of the tax upon the con- 
sumer. 

But if the taxes were collected from the consumer, instead 
of the producer, it would lower the demand curve from GC 
to G'C check the supply at OD^ and reduce the price to 
OF''. This would shift a part of the tax back upon the pro- 
ducer. If, however, the tax were collected equally from the 
producer and consumer the supply would be reduced to 
OD''; but the price would not be materially changed. We 
have still to consider the case of a tax which is collected 
upon an article in some advanced stage of its production, or 
while it is in the hands of the merchant or importer. This 
will be taken up later. 

According to the foregoing illustration, only a part of the 
tax is shifted in either case, i. e. whether it is originally col- 
lected from the consumer or from the producer, what the 
effect of the tax will be upon the price of the thing taxed 
depends upon two conditions: i. The elasticity of the 
demand for the article; 2. The amount of rent which its 
production affords in proportion to the cost. If, as is the 
case with commodities for which there are many substitutes, 
the demand is highly elastic, it means that a comparatively 
slight change in the price will occasion a considerable change 
in the amount consumed. This gives the consumer a de- 
cided advantage in the struggle to shift taxes. Other things 
being equal, the consumer will bear a smaller share of the 
burden of the tax when the demand for the thing taxed is' 
elastic than when it is inelastic. When the demand is elas- 
tic, the only condition upon which he will use the thing at 
all, or in anything like the usual quantities, is that it shall 
cost him no extra expense. An attempt to make the con- 
sumer bear- the burden of the tax would result in a greatly 
diminished consumption. Consequently, the producer must 
either bear the tax or go out of business. But if the demand 
is inelastic, as is the case with commodities for which there 

18 
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are few substitutes, the producer has the advantage. Other 
things being equal, the consumer will have to bear a larger 
share of the tax than he would if the demand were elastic. 
The additional expense of the tax would not occasion any 
considerable falling off in the amount consumed. 

On the other hand, the elasticity of the production or the 
supply depends upon the extent to which rent enters into the 
production of the article in question. If very little rent is 
afforded, it is because there is very little difference in the 
cost of producing different increments of the supply. If all 
increments of the supply are produced at about a uniform 
cost which approximates very closely to the market price, 
any addition to the current cost, or any subtraction from the 
current price, would occasion a considerable falling off in the 
amount produced. Unless the producers could shift a tax, 
they would stop producing rather than pay it. So the con- 
sumer would have to bear a large share of the tax or do 
without the product. But if the production of the article 
in question affords a large share of rent, it is because there 
is a considerable difference in the cost of producing differ- 
ent increments of the supply. Where this is the case, an 
addition to the cost or a subtraction from the price will 
occasion a comparatively small diminution in the supply. 
The effects of a tax would be only to cause a small diminution 
in the supply, and the consumer would have the advantage.* 
Other things being equal, the consumer will bear a larger 
i' share of the tax when the production of the thing taxed 
* affords a small amount of rent than when it affords a large 
amount. For convenience in the following discussion let us 
agree to use the term, " elasticity of production or supply," 
to mean the extent to which a fluctuation in the value or the 
cost of production will affect^" the amount produced. Thus, 
the production of a given article is highly elastic when a 
comparatively slight addition to the price or subtraction 
from the cost will occasiorf a. considerable increase in the 
amount produced, and a. Ijj^fRparatively slight addition to 
the cost or subtractidn'^^trom the price will occasion a con- 
siderable decrease in the amount produced. When the oppo- 

^ The probabilities are that the tax wiU come out of the landlord's rent 

/ 
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site conditions obtain, the production is inelastic. Then we 
can lay it down as a general principle that the distribution 
of the burden of any particular tax on the products of com- 
petitive industries, depends upon the comparative elasticity 
of the demand and the supply of the thing taxed.' If the 
demand is more elastic than the siipply, the consumer will 
bear a small share of the tax ; but if the supply is more elas- 
tic than the demand, the consumer will bear a large propor- 
tion of the tax. '^^ 

We are now in a position to consider the case of a tax that 
is placed upon an article in some advanced stage of its pro- 
duction, or while it is in the hands of the merchant or im- 
porter on its way from the producer to the consumer. 
These advanced processes of production are the ones which, 
in general, p roduce the least rent and ar e affected most by 
changes in _cost or value » Therefore, it is safe to conclude 
that such taxes are most certain to be shifted. The margin 
of profit which merchants, for example, make upon a given 
commodity of this class, is so small and so nearly uniform, 
that a tax upon that commodity would almost certainly 
cause them to stop handling it unless they could shift the 
tax. The question is : Will they shift it forward upon the 
consumer in the form of a higher price for the finished pro- 
duct, or will they shift it backward upon the producer of the 
raw material by paying him a lower price ? It is evident 
that the burden will be shifted iu the direction of the least 
resistance. If the demand for the finished product is more 
elastic than the supply, the consumer has power to resist 
effectively the attempt to shift the burden upon him ; but if 
the supply is more elastic, the producer has the greater 
power of resistance. Therefore, we conclude that the prin- 
ciple of the comparative elasticity of demand and supply, 
as determining the distribution of the burden of taxation 
between producer and consumer, applies to this as well as to 
other cases. 

> It has seemed expedient to avoid the use of such terms as consumer's rent ; 
but to those who are familiar with that term it will readily occur that the elasticity 
of demand depends upon the amount of the consumer's rent w^hich the commo- 
dity affords Just as the elasticity of supply depends upon the amount of pro- 
ducer's rent. 
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A tariff duty on imported commodities is no exception to 
the general rule that a tax can only affect the value of the 
thing taxed when it changes the relation of demand to sup- 
ply. Since a tariff duty could scarcely be expected to add 
anything to the demand for the thing taxed, we must con- 
clude that it must diminish the supply in the home market, 
if it is to be added to the price. In other words, the tariff 
can not be shifted upon the home consumer, unless the effect 
\, of the tariff is to reduce the supply of the article in the 
home market. The question is: Under what conditions will 
a tariff duty on an imported commodity occasion a diminu- 
tion in the supply of the commodity in the home market? 
Let us divide imported commodities into the following 
classes: (i) those which cannot be produced at home at 
existing prices; (2) those which are produced at home at 
existing prices, but whose production is subject to the law of 
diminishing returns ; (3) those which are produced at home 
under the law of increasing returns. 

Any commodity which is produced for a world-wide 
market tends to be distributed among different sections and 
political divisions, in such proportions, that the producer 
will realize as much net profit on that portion which is sent 
to one section as to another. If, at a given time, a larger 
net profit is generally realized on what is sent to one section 
than upon what is sent to another, manifestly the producers 
will, if they find it out, begin sending more to one section 
and less to the other, until the price is so reduced in the first 
and increased in the second, that the profits will be equal- 
ized. If a certain country levies an import duty upon the 
commodity in question, it would reduce the profit upon that 
part of the product which is sent to that country. Less 
would, therefore, be sent there and more to other countries 
until the equilibrium was again restored. This diminution 
in the amount sent to the tariff country would raise the 
price there unless the domestic product increased sufficiently 
to counterbalance the diminution in the amount imported. 
But if it should so happen that the import duty should occa- 
sion such an increase in the domestic product as to counter- 
balance the diminution in the amount imported, then no rise 
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in the price would result, and the home consumer would not 
have to bear the burden of the duty.* 

Under what conditions will the domestic product be in- 
creased by the import ^uty sufficiently to counterbalance the 
diminution in the amount imported? The utility of the 
above classification will now appear. If the duty is levied 
upon a commodity which cannot be produced at home at the 
existing price, manifestly the home production could not in- 
crease sufficiently to keep the price from rising. The only 
condition under which it can be produced at home at all is 
that the price shall rise sufficiently to cover the cost of pro- 
ducing it under the unfavorable domestic conditions. In 
such a case the whole of the duty is almost certain to be 
added to the price. If the commodity is one which is pro- 
duced at home, but under the law of diminishing returns, 
the results will differ only in degree, if at all. The price is 
certain to rise because the amount imported will diminish, 
and the domestic product cannot materially increase without 
a rise in price.' The conditions are essentially the same as 
those illustrated in the diagram on page 264. We are safe in 
assuming that the domestic product has already increased as 
far as it could profitably at the existing price. Since it is an 
industry of diminishing returns, a larger production would 
involve a higher cost. Poorer land, poorer labor, poor man- 
aging ability, or all combined, would have to be called into 
use ; or each existing establishment would have to be oper- 
ated more extensively, and consequently, at a greater cost 
per unit of product. 

Here, again, we may apply the principle of the compara- 
tive elasticity of demand and supply to determine the 
extent to which such a tax would aflFect the price, but it 
must be applied in a somewhat special manner. Paradoxi- 
cal as it may seem at first, yet it is true that the more elas- 
ticity there is in that part of the supply which is produced 

' This, of course, overlooks local conditions which sometimes exist on the 
border of the tariff countr}'. 

' It is needless to say that this can only apply to commodities which are 
imported in commercial quantities. It could not apply, for example, to a duty 
on corn and pork in this country; wool might serve as an example. 
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at home the less elastic will be the whole supply. In other 
words, the more readily the home production will respond 
to a slight rise in price, the less an import duty will affect 
the whole supply on the home market. The reason is plain. 
If a slight rise in the price of the article will occasion a 
large increase in the amount produced at home, the home 
production will come more nearly increasing sufficiently to 
offset the falling off in the amount imported. That is, the 
total supply on the home market will be inelastic. This will 
give the consumer an advantage in the matter of shifting a 
tariff duty. He will, likewise, have an advantage if the com- 
modity is one for which the demand is elastic. 

If the duty is levied upon a commodity which is produced 
at home under the law of increasing returns, the result is 
still worse for the foreign producer and correspondingly 
better for the home consumer. A diminution in the amount 
imported will open a larger market to the home producer 
and may enable him to produce cheaper, because on a larger 
scale. Where this holds true, the increase in the domestic 
product may be more than enough to counterbalance the 
diminution in the amount imported and actually increase the 
total supply on the home market. In such a case the con- 
sumer would have to bear no part of the duty. There are 
two possible exceptions to this conclusion. The first is that 
an industry of increasing returns always tends to be a monop- 
oly. Where such is the case the monopoly will doubtless 
succeed in putting up the price after foreign competition is 
virtually shut out by the import duty. But while there is 
doubtless a tendency for industries of increasing returns to 
become monopolies, it can scarcely be maintained that all such 
industries are monopolies. The second exception is, that 
after the import duty had resulted in the enlargement of 
domestic industries, and consequent cheapened production, 
the price might be still further cheapened by removing the 
duty ; and that consequently the consumers will be sharing 
the burden of the duty in that they could buy the article 
cheaper if the duty were removed. While this might be 
temporarily true, it is probable that the same forces which 
kept the price up before the duty was first levied would 
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ultimately bring about the same conditions after the duty 
was removed. 

This conclusion, as to the effect of an import duty upon 
the price of an imported commodity, which is also produced 
at home under the law of increasing returns, is apparently 
opposed to the orthodox teachings on the subject of the 
incidence of a tariff. It is a conclusion that has been re- 
luctantly accepted by the writer, but one which has been 
logically forced upon him after mature deliberation. 

T. N. Carver. 

Oberlin College. 



RECENT LEGISLAtlON IN ENGLAND. 

THE defeat of the Liberal party in England in 1895, and 
the incoming of a Conservative Government, supported 
by an unprecedently large majority in the House of Com- 
mons, brought with it, so far as the Parliamentary session of 
1896 was concerned, no change in the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment towards labor. This is shown by three measures 
passed during the session. These were the Conciliation Act ; 
the Act amending the Truck Acts and the Act strengthening 
the MinesT Regulation Act. All these measures may be des- 
cribed as legacies from the Rosebery Administration. Each 
was before the Parliament of 1892-95 ; and all three were in 
the list of Government measures. 

L 

The full title of the Conciliation Act is " An Act to Make 
Better Provision for Prevention and Settlement of Trade 
Disputes." In the 1892-95 Parliament, a Government meas- 
ure to this end was introduced by Mr. James Bryce, M.P., 
while he was President of the Board of Trade. Another 
bill with the same end in view was introduced in the same 
Parliament by Sir Albert Rollit, one of the London Members, 
acting in this matter in behalf of the Conciliation Board set 
up with good results five years ago by the London Chamber 
of Commerce. In the late Parliament neither of these bills 
was passed ; and in the 1896 session of the Parliament elected 
in 189s both reappeared. Sir Albert Rollit again introduced 
his as a private member's bill ; and Mr. Ritchie, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, introduced the Government bill. 
After second reading debates of unusual interest, both were 
sent to the Grand Committee on Trade. Interest in the sec- 
ond reading debate on Sir Albert Rollit's bill, read a second 
time on February 19th, centered in the attitude of the House 
of Commons towards trade unions. Testimony to their per- 
manent usefulness was forthcoming from large employers of 
labor on both sides of the House; so much so, that in wind- 
ing up the debate, Mr. John Burns, with the endorsement of 
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the House, declared that the debate was almost better thao 
the Conciliation Bill itself, for it showed a disposition "on 
the part of former opponents of trade unions to recognize 
that they were entitled to as much respect as were the mas- 
ters' organizations, and proved to the world that trade union- 
ism had got past the stage when its history must be misrep- 
resented, its objects reviled, and its leaders denounced." 

The RoIIit bill differed from the measure of which the 
President of the Board of Trade was in charge, in that it 
proposed to set up machinery of a much stronger character. 
Under its provisions, conciliation boards were to be entrusted 
with powers to send for witnesses much in the same way as 
are parliamentary committees, royal commissions, and the 
courts of law; to administer oaths to witnesses; and if wit- 
nesses so called and examined did not tell the truth, they 
would render themselves liable to prosecution for perjury. 
These provisions were strongly objfcted to on the second 
reading debate. Mr. Ritchie, and Mr. Bryce and Mr. Mun- 
della, his two immediate predecessors at the Board of Trade, 
all objected that these compulsory provisions were undesira- 
ble, and although some of the provisions of the Rollit bill 
were subsequently embodied in the Government bill, when 
this measure came from the Grand Committee, it contained 
no compulsory clauses, and none were added in its later 
stages in the House of Commons or in the House of Lords. 

It is an Act of only eight clauses. It provides that any 
board constituted for the purpose of settling disputes be- 
tween employers and workmen by conciliation, or arbitra- 
tion ; or any association, or body authorized by an agree- 
ment in writing, made between employers and workmen, to 
deal with such disputes, may apply to the Board of Trade, 
one of the State Departments, for registration. To secure 
registration, the application must be accompanied by copies 
of the constitution, by-laws and regulations of ihe concilia- 
tion board, and with such other information as the Board of 
Trade may reasonably require. The Board of Trade is to 
keep a register of conciliation boards; and each of these 
boards is to furnish reports and documents to the Board of 
Trade. 
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As regards the action of the Board of Trade in respect to 
disputes, and towards the conciliation boards, the Act pro- 
vides that, where a difierence exists, or is apprehended 
between employers and workpeople, or between different 
classes of workmen, as for instance in the troublesome dis- 
putes between the plumbers and fitters in the Tyne ship- 
building trade, the Board of Trade may (i) enquire into the 
causes and circumstances of the difference ; (2) take steps to 
enable the parties concerned to meet together by themselves, 
or by their representatives, under the presidency of a chair- 
man mutually agreed upon, or nominated by the Board of 
Trade, with a view to the amicable settlement of the differ- 
ence ; (3) on the application of employers or workmen inter- 
ested, the Board may appoint a person or persons to act as 
conciliator or as a board of conciliation ; or (4) on the appli- 
cation of both parties to the difference, appoint an arbitrator 
who shall report to the Board of Trade. 

If a settlement is effected, either by conciliation or arbitra- 
tion, a memorandum of the terms of settlement is to be drawn 
up, and signed by all the parties to the dispute, and a copy 
filed with the Board of Trade. One of the most important 
clauses is that which empowers the Board of Trade, when it 
appears to it that in any district or trade adequate means do 
not exist for having disputes submitted to a conciliation 
board, to appoint any person or persons to inquire into the 
conditions of the district or trade, and to confer with employ- 
ers and employed, and if the Board think fit, with any local 
authority, such, for instance, as a town council, as to the 
expediency of establishing a conciliation board for the dis- 
trict or trade in question. Finally, the Board is empower- 
ered to defray the cost of its proceedings in connection with 
conciliation and arbitration boards, out of money provided 
by Parliament, and is to present reports to Parliament of its 
proceedings under the Act. 

These two provisions are significant, for it will be possible 
to raise a discussion on any strike or dispute, in which the 
Board of Trade intervenes, when the estimates for the ex- 
penses of the Board come before the House of Commons in 
committee of supply. Heretofore, except in the case of rail- 
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way companies, and steamship companies holding mail con- 
tracts with the Government, or in the case of steamship com- 
panies receiving subsidies from the Admiralty, or in the case 
of Government contractors, it has not been very practicable 
to raise a discussion in the House of Commons on a particu- 
lar strike or lockout. Now every dispute, in which the Board 
of Trade exercises the powers conferred on it under the Con- 
ciliation Act of 1896, can be brought within the purview of 
Parliament. 

Three Acts of Parliament affecting labor disputes are 
repealed by the new Act. These are the Master and 
Workmen's Arbitration Act of 1824, the Councils of Concili- 
ation Act of 1867, and the Arbitration Act of 1872. Each 
of these Acts, it was stated in the House of Commons on the 
second reading of the RoUit bill, had been a dead letter. 

It remains to be added that, although the new Act settles 
for awhile a question which has been continuously before 
Parliament for three or four years past, it met with no 
approval from the body which, since the Cardiff" Congress of 
1895, when the Socialist element was eliminated, has come 
to be again regarded as the mouthpiece of the English trade 
unions. The Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress was in session just before the House of Commons 
acted on the Rollit bill, and on the Government measure. 
As a result of the deliberations of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, the trade unions were recommended to oppose both 
bills, on the ground that ** they only provided for that which 
each trade has now the option of adopting, in the event of a 
system of conciliation being thought desirable." 

The new Truck Act, as originally introduced by Sir Mat- 
thew White Ridley, the Home Secretary, was intended only 
to make good an inroad into the Truck Acts of 183 1 and 
1887, caused by a decision in the law courts in 1889. In that 
year at the instance of Mr. Redgrave, one of the Home 
Office factory inspectors, there was some litigation as to 
fines. The Act of 1831 provides that the whole of the wages 
of workmen is to be paid in current coin of the realm. 
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Until 1889, when the case of Redgrave versus Kelly was in 
the courts, it was popularly supposed that fines were illegal. 
It was then judicially settled, however, that fines that work- 
men agreed to pay were legal. In the 1892-95 Parliament, 
Mr. Asquith, Sir Matthew White Ridley's predecessor at the 
Home Office, introduced a bill to remedy this defect in the 
Truck Acts. Owing to lack of time it failed to become law. 
The White Ridley bill, even as first introduced, was admitted 
to be a stronger measure than the Asquith bill. In its main 
lines it was the same. It was, however, more explicit in 
defining the contracts in the absence of which fines and 
deductions for damaged goods were to be made illegal. 
Like the Conciliation bills, the Truck bill was dealt with by 
the Grand Committee on Trade. Before it was sent back to 
the House, its scope was greatly extended. 

As first introduced, it was applicable only to factories, 
works, and mines, and to day-wage-earners generally. 
When it left the Grand Committee shop assistants had been 
brought within its provisions. The new measure is to afifect 
shop assistants only in respect of fines. If the bill generally 
had been extended to them without any reservations, at a 
stroke it would have broken down one of the most peculiar 
economic survivals to be seen in England at the present day. 

In the London retail dry-goods houses, and in the whole- 
sale dry-goods section of the City of London, there are 
scores of mercantile houses in which the assistants, the sales- 
men and women, the clerks and the porters, are boarded by 
the shopkeepers and the warehouse companies, in much the 
same way as English apprentices in the days of the small 
store and the workshop of the individual tradesman were 
housed and boarded with their employers. When the man- 
aging director or partner of one of these concerns engages 
a salesman or a counting house clerk, he undertakes to pa}' 
him so much a year, and to provide him with board and 
lodging. By some firms, the staffs are housed and boarded 
in rooms on the upper floors of the places of business. In 
others boarding houses near at hand are established by the 
employers, where the salesmen and clerks sleep, and take 
their meals. Men and women are employed under this sys- 
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tern ; and in London, especially in the region about St. Paul's 
Churchyard and Wood Street, there are thousands of men 
and women, many of them well on in middle life, who are 
living this barrack-like existence. 

The system has survived in the retail trade in many of the 
English cities. Its survival in the wholesale trade, in the 
great warehouses, is peculiar to London. The system is not 
known in Manchester, the great headquarters of the English 
dry-goods trade. It has survived in London, owing to the 
intense competition for places in the stores and warehouses 
on the part of young men and young women from lower 
middle class homes, who come up to London after serving 
their apprenticeship in the retail trade in the provincial cen- 
ters. It is a bad s^'stem, and would have been broken up for 
good, if it had been made illegal to pay the workpeople in 
these warehouses and stores, as it is to pay the weavers of 
the goods they handle, in anything but the current coin of 
the realm. As it is, board and lodging in a London ware- 
house or retail store are uniformly valued at forty pounds 
a year. They do not cost that to the employer; but he 
estimates the cost at forty pounds, when bargaining with a 
salesman or a clerk as to the wages he is to receive. 

Under the new Act, retail stores are grouped with factories 
and workshops as regards fines; and in the future the pro- 
prietor of a retail store, as well as the mill-owner, or the fac- 
tory master, will be compelled to ** conspicuously affix and 
keep affixed at the entrance to his premises, and in such 
places inside as the Government inspector may approve," a 
notice setting forth the liability of his employees in respect 
of fines. In some of the larger London stores, there will 
have either to be a change in the system of fines, or the 
notices to be displayed in accordance with the foregoing 
quotation from the Act will be documents of extraordinary 
length. In the discussions in Grand Committee, it was stated 
that in one of the West London retail houses there were no 
fewer than one hundred and five items in the fines list, the 
fines ranging in amount from twopence to five shillings. 
Moreover under the new law, fines must be fair and reason- 
able ; and fines which do not come within these terms can 
be recovered by proceedings before the magistrates. 
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When the bill was before the House of Commons for 
second reading, and again when it was before the Grand 
Committee, there was a movement towards making all fines 
illegal. The Home Secretary who was in charge of the bill, 
however, gave no encouragement to these suggestions, and 
it was urged in behalf of factory and mine owners that it 
would be impossible for them to carry on, if fines for default 
and bad workmanship were abolished. The United Cotton 
Manufacturers' Association opposed the bill on the ground 
that in the cotton trade, the amount of fines compared with 
the aggregate wa^es bill was infinitesimal, and that, though 
small in the aggregate, they were ** of essential service as a 
means of discipline and order in a manufacturing organiza- 
tion, operating as a desirable alternative to dismissal." One 
of the largest of the operative weavers' associations, that at 
Nelson, took much the same stand as the employers, and 
asked their local member of the House of Commons to 
secure the exemption from the bill of weavers, winders, and 
warpers. 

In committee, it was stated by one of the Lancashire mill- 
owners who is a member of the House of Commons, that in 
his mill in 1894, the weavers were paid wages aggregating 
;^22,8i8 and the total fines were only ;^ii. In 1895 at the 
same mill, the wages were ;^26,2i7, and the fines only ;^I2. 
In this case, too the fines were handed over to the operatives' 
sick fund. If this plan of dealing with fines were general in 
the cotton trade, there would be little objection to the sys- 
tem. The fines are assessed by the cutlookers; the opera- 
tives have an appeal from the cutlookers to the managers, if 
they feel that they are not being fairly dealt with ; and if no 
redress is forthcoming, the cotton trade unions are suffi- 
ciently strong to give their paid officials a locus standi when 
they appeal in behalf of aggrieved operatives to the mill 
superintendents. 

In other industries in which the unions are not so power- 
ful as those of the cotton trade, especially in industries in 
which chiefly women are employed, the reports of the Home 
Office inspectors for several years past showed that the 
amending Act was greatly needed, and it was largely upon 
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the reports of their own inspectors that the present Home 
Secretary and his predecessor. Mr. Asquith, moved to have 
the oid Truck Acts amended. 
111. 

No English labor laws are added to more frequently than 
those affecting coal mines. New mechanical inventions and 
the advance of science render necessary new provisions in 
the code of laws and Home Office regulations under which 
mining is carried on. The Act of 1896 makes no alteration 
in the laws affecting the economic relations of the miners 
and mine-owners. It is intended solely to set up new rules 
for the personal protection of the workpeople. Under its 
provisions the power of the Home Office to make or modify 
special rules for particular mines is greatly extended. This 
power is now applicable to the nature and description of the 
lights or lamps used in mines ; to their custody, and the mode 
of using them ; to the description of explosives to be used, 
and the conditions under which they are to be fired ; and 
generally to the precautions for the preventions of accidents 
from inflammable gas and coal dust. Another provision, also 
intended to protect the men at work, is that under which 
owners of mines which have been abandoned are compelled 
to file detailed plans of the abandoned workings with the 
Home Office for the use of its inspectors. The Act, in so 
far as it concerns lamps and shot-firing, is the outcome of a 
scientific commission which three or four years ago investi- 
gated shot-firing in mines. 

As an amendment to the general code of mining laws, the 
Act is not so comprehensive as the miners' trade unions 
desired. It leaves untouched the vexed question of the 
appointment of assistant chcckweighmen ; and it makes no 
advance in the age at which boys are permitted to go to 
work underground, another question which of recent years 
has been much discussed in the mining districts. 

IV. 

An employers" liability amendment bill and a bill regu- 

lating alien immigration were promised by the Government 

at the opening of the session. Neither of these mi"<»="n"« 
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was forthcoming; and with the exception of a short Act in 
the interest of the London cabmen, a measure intended to 
prevent what the cabmen describe as ** bilking,*' by making 
it possible for the police magistrates to deal with persons 
who hire cabs without intending to pay for them — the three 
Acts which have been summarized were the only measures in 
the interest of labor in the session of 1896. Among other 
English measures of an economic character were the Agri- 
cultural Rates Act ; the Light Railways Act; the Act pro- 
viding for pensions for Poor Law officers; and the Act regu- 
lating the importation of foreign cattle. 

Of these the Agricultural Rates Act is the most important. 
It was a Government measure, the object of which, as 
announced from the Treasury Bench, was to afford relief to 
the extent of two millions sterling a year, to agriculturists 
who for ten years past have been complaining of low prices 
and general depression. Next to the abortive bill for the 
relief of voluntary schools, and for the general uptearing of 
the elementary education system, as it was established by the 
Forster Act of 1870, and much subsequent legislation, the 
Agricultural Rates bill aroused more opposition than any 
measure before Parliament in the session of 1896. It was 
regarded by the Liberals in opposition as a grant-in-aid to 
the landlords ; as a subsidy by way of the Imperial Treasury 
from the towns to the agricultural interest. At every stage, 
the bill met with the most strenuous opposition. It led to 
several all-night sittings; to the suspension of a group of 
Radical Members who were irregularly vehement in their 
protests against the measure ; and before it was through the 
House of Commons, there were no fewer than one hundred 
and one divisions on it. 

The Act is to be in operation for five years from March, 
1897. Under it, farm lands are to pay only half what they 
have hitherto been paying to local taxation, to the county 
rate, the poor rate, the school board rate, and all other local 
charges except drainage rates and rates in aid of other work 
made a public expense for the benefit of the land. The 
deficiencies in the exchequers of the local governing bodies 
due to the reduction by one-half of the charges hitherto 
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assessed on land, are to be made good by grants from the 
Imperial Exchequer ; from funds raised by the income tax, 
the death and probate duties, the various inland revenue 
duties, and the duties collected on wines, spirits, and tobacco 
and other articles of luxury at the custom houses. 

While this Act is in operation, agricultural land will be 
assessed for local taxation apart from the buildings which go 
with it. Building and farm lands hitherto have been assessed 
together, the amount of the assessment being fixed by the 
local assessment committee on the basis of the rent which 
the buildings and the land taken together would command. 
The assessments in future will be made separately, and on 
those applicable to the land, the owner or the occupier will 
pay half. Thus, if the local rates in a county are three shil- 
lings and sixpence in the pound, the occupier, who in Eng- 
land pays the rates, will be liable for only one shilling and 
ninepence in the pound. On the house and buildings which 
go with the farm, he will pay the full rate. In the Act, a 
definition is given of the term agricultural land. According 
to clause 9, it includes ** any land used as arable, meadow or 
pasture ground only ; cottage gardens exceeding one-quar- 
ter of an acre; market gardens; nursery grounds; orchards 
or allotments; but does not include land occupied together 
with a house as a park, garden, pleasure ground, or any land 
kept or preserved mainly or exclusively for purposes of sport 
or recreation, or land used as a race course." There is also 
a Parliamentary definition of the word cottage. It means 
" a house occupied as a dwelling by persons of the laboring 
classes." 

V. 

The measure to facilitate the construction of Light Rail- 
ways, like the measures in the interest of labor, was a legacy 
from the Rosebery Administration. The bill introduced in 
the session of 1896 by Mr. Ritchie, the President of the 
Board of Trade, was in its general lines similar to the one 
for which Mr. Bryce was responsible during his short term 
at the Board of Trade. It is also a measure in the interest 
of agriculture, its object being to facilitate the construction 

19 
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of light railways in those out-of-the-way parts of the country 
not served by the existing railway systems. 

Small, comparatively, as is the area of England, and grid- 
ironed as it is with railways, there are still great tracks of 
country remote from the existing lines. In view of the pro- 
ceedings in Parliament on the Light Railways bill, the Agri- 
cultural Department prepared a map. It showed that in one 
county there were 324,000 acres of land more than three 
miles from a railway station ; in another, there were 286,000 
acres similarly situated ; in a third, 128,000 acres ; in a fourth, 
102,000 acres; and in a fifth, 72,000 acres. The obstacles in 
the way hitherto of opening out land so disadvantageously 
placed, have not only been the comparatively small popula- 
tions to be served by the railways. In addition they have 
been the unwillingness of Parliament to authorize the com- 
pulsory acquirement of land, otherwise than by means of 
the costly process of private bills; and also the uniformly 
high standard of railway construction insisted upon by the 
Board of Trade. 

Under the new Light Railways Act aid will be given to 
light railway undertakings from imperial and local sources ; it 
will not be necessary for promoters to go to Parliament with 
their schemes ; and the conditions as to construction and 
working imposed by the Board of Trade on light railways 
will not be so stringent as on those of the ordinary 
character. 

The act established a Light Railway Commission, consist- 
ing of three members. They will be appointed by the Board 
of Trade, and it will be their duty to carry the act into 
effect " and to offer, so far as they are able, every facility for 
considering and maturing proposals for constructing light 
railways." To this commission applications for orders 
authorizing the construction of light railway may be made 
by county, borough, or district councils, through whose area 
the proposed railway is to pass, by any individual, corpora- 
tion or company, or jointly by any such councils, individuals, 
corporations or companies. The council of any county, bor- 
ough, or district may, if authorized by an order under the 
act, undertake themselves to construct and work, or to con- 
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tract for the construction or working o( a light railway ; 
they may advance to a light railway company, either by 
way of loan or as part of the share capital of the company, 
any amount authorized by the order : and any one of these 
three local governing bodies may join with another in con- 
structing and working a light railway "on proof to the sat- 
isfaction of the Board of Trade that such construction, work- 
ing, or advance of money is expedient in the interest of the 
areas concerned." 

Where a local council has advanced money to a light rail- 
way company, the Treasury may also make an advance, not 
exceeding one-quarter of the total amount required by the 
company, and not exceeding the amount for the time being 
advanced by the local council- Before the Treasury can 
make this loan, one-half of the share capital must have been 
subscribed and paid up by persons other than the local 
authorities. Thus it will be possible for a light railway 
company to secure one-half the cost of its undertaking from 
public money — one-quarter from the local authority, and 
One-quarter from the Imperial Treasury. On the Treasury 
loans, interest is to be at the rate of not less than three and 
one-eighth per cent., "as the Treasury may from time to 
time authorize, as being in their opinion sufficient to enable 
such loans to be made without loss to the Exchequer." 

In special cases, the Treasury is empowered to advance 
as much as one-half the cost of a railway. To secure such 
an advance it must be certified by the Board of Agriculture 
that the making of a light railway in the district concerned 
will benefit agriculture. Similar advances are also author- 
ized when the Board of Trade certifies that the making of a 
railway is necessary to establish communication between a 
fishing harbor, or a fishing village, and a market ; or that 
such a railway is necessary for the development of, or main- 
tenance of some definite industry, but that owing to excep- 
tional circumstances of the district, the railway will not be 
constructed without special assistance from the state. 

The total amount, out of which special advances can be 
made is for the present fixed at a quarter of a million ster- 
ling. No special advances can be made, unless the Treasury 
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it was suggested that it was a measure of economic protec- 
tion rather than of protection. from cattle disease. Ninety- 
five members gave expression to this view by voting against 
the bill on second reading. The government majority, 
however, was 149; and the bill went through committee and 
third reading stages without much opposition. In the 
House of Lords it met with a ready and general approval. 
It makes no practical alteration, as has been explained ; for 
some years past all cattle from abroad, from the United 
States and Canada and elsewhere, have been slaughtered at 
the port of entry. The chief ports of entry are London and 
Birkenhead, where the large trade in American cattle is 
handled. 

The Dominion of Canada made a strenuous claim for 
special treatment. Dr. Montague, the Minister of Agricul- 
ture in the Bowell Administration, went to London with 
affidavits to the effect that cattle disease was unknown in 
the Dominion. His efforts, however, were unavailing ; and 
in this matter, as in all other matters of trade, Canada occu- 
pies no more favored position in England than does the 
United States. 

vn. 

The last of the measures coming within the category of 
those included in this summary is the Act providing for pen- 
sions for officials engaged in the administration of the Poor 
Law. Hitherto it has been left to each board of guardians 
for the relief of the poor to determine for itself whether it 
would bring its officials within the operations of the poor 
law officers* pension system. In the future, under the 
new Act, every one in the service of a board of guardians, 
man or woman, the porter at the workhouse gate, or the 
superintendent of the laundry, the poor law doctor, or the 
clerk to the board, is to have an absolute right to a superan- 
nuation allowance at the age of from sixty to sixty-five. 
The scale of pensions is the same as in the English civil ser- 
vice. When a poor law officer retires he is entitled to an 
allowance based on his years of service. A sixtieth of his 
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salary will be allowed for each year up to a maximum of 
two-thirds of his salary at the time of his retirement 

Power is given to a board of guardians in settling with a 
retiring officer to add, in the computation of his pension, not 
more than ten years to those actually served, in considera- 
tion of peculiar professional qualifications, or of special cir- 
cumstances. Absolute uniformity of treatment is done away 
with by this provision, which makes it possible for a board 
of guardians to mark its appreciation of good services, by 
adding any number of years up to ten to the computation on 
which the pension is based. Service in any one of the 648 
unions counts towards a pension. 

Under the new law, poor law officials are placed in as 
good a position as any of the civil servants who hold office 
direct from the Imperial Government. Poor law officers 
are appointed by local elective bodies, but they are not dis- 
missable except with the sanction of the Local Government 
Board in London ; and in the case of poor law officials who 
are loyal to their work, the security of tenure is as good as 
in any of the State Departments. 

Deductions varying from two to three per cent, are to be 
made from salaries, as contributions to the pension fund. 
The new Act cannot fail to have a good effect on the admin- 
istration of the poor law. The power of the guardians to 
add to the pensions will act as an incentive to loyal service 
on the part of all paid officials; while the fact that a pension 
awaits an official who is getting beyond the line of useful- 
ness, will make boards of guardians less chary than hereto- 
fore in replacing an old but no longer capable official. 

VIII. 

A change in the method of voting the estimates was made 
early in the session of 1896. Formerly the House of Commons 
went into Committee of Supply, when it suited the conven- 
ience of the Leader of the House to devote time at the dis- 
posal of the government to this routine but important work. 
It often happened that supply was deferred until a late 
period in the session in order that the earlier weeks might 
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be devoted to pushing forward the legislative measures 
which the government were anxious to pass. In conse- 
quence, many of the estimates were taken in the last few 
days of the session, and hurriedly dealt with, often after mid- 
night, at a season when members were anxious to conclude 
the work of the session in order to leave London for the 
recess. 

Under the new plan, a day each week is set apart for 
supply, and the date at which all the votes must be passed is 
also fixed. If all the votes have not been passed when this 
date is reached, no further discussion on them is possible. 
Divisions can betaken on each of the remaining votes; but 
there can be none of the discussion which usually attends 
their passage; no ventilation of the grievances which is tra- 
ditionally supposed to precede the granting of money by the 
House of Commons. 

The plan was followed from the last week of February to 
the tenth of August. That was the date fixed this year for 
the completion of the work of supply. The lime allotted 
expired at ten o'clock on the evening of the loth. There 
were then twenty-three estimates to be voted. None of 
them were of first-class importance; and in an hour, and with 
only three divisions all the estimates were voted, and the 
work in Committee of Supply was brought to an end on the 
date which had been fixed five months earlier. 

The new plan was an inroad on the traditions of the House 
with regard to the voting of money. It was objected to by 
the Radicals when it was proposed by Mr. Balfour. They 
were opposed to a lime limit, and were apprehensive that 
important votes might not be adequately discussed. But 
its working during the session was admitted on both sides of 
the House to be exceedingly satisfactory. It introduced 
order into the voting of supply and saved time, and the plan 
is likely to become permanent. 

Edward Porritt. 

FacmingiDQ, Conn. 




HALF A CENTURY OF IMPROVED HOUSING 

EFFORT 

By the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 

I. 

IN the uplifting agencies of a great city certain individuals 
or societies stand out in strong relief. The society 
should have the advantage over the individual's efforts for 
social amelioration, because the latter may begin an uplifting 
movement, but cannot watch over it, while an association can 
insure continuity of care and progress. The New York 
Association for Improvingthe Condition of the Poor is one of 
the oldest of the private charities of the city, although its 
scope is far wider than that of a mere relief-giving society. 
It was organized in 1843 ^^^ incorporated in 1848. In all 
the large movements of a public nature the Association has 
been a factor, not only by direct, but also by indirect action, 
by setting movements in motion through the efforts of others, 
as it is precluded by the limitations of its constitution from 
doing the thing in question. For example, in 1854, a model 
tenement was built between Elizabeth and Mott Streets, cost- 
ing $60,000 and containing 348 apartments. In 1858 a public 
bath and wash house was built, and patronized by 75,000 
people. In recent years, the most valuable work of the 
Association has been through its " experiment," and in some 
cases *• application," stations. In the United States many 
functions which arc undertaken by the municipality in 
English and Continental cities are relegated to private enter- 
prise and care. In two directions — Vacation Schools and 
People's Baths, the Association has been the pioneer, and has 
shown the city not only that a demand exists for the move- 
ment in question, but has also demonstrated its fitness by the 
success of the undertaking. Now that the experiment sta- 
tion has become an application station, and the municipality 
has become convinced of its success, there is no reason why 
it should not take the management of the vacation schools 
through its Board of Education and the people's baths 
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through its Board of Health, so that the sphere of usefulness 
of these two movements might include the entire city. The 
People's Baths, 9 Center Market Place, opened in 1891, were 
the first public baths in the United States where a hot or 
cold spray bath could be secured the year round. Each suc- 
ceeding bath will be but an extension of this, and the law 
which was passed in March, i8g6, authorizing^ $200,000 for 
public baths, was based on the studies of the Mayor's Com- 
mittee on public baths, which took for their aiodel the 
People's Baths of the Association. 

In TS94 the Association applied to the Board of Education 
for three ol the public school buildings for a summer term 
of six weeks. The Association determined the course of 
study, selected the teachers and paid all the bills. The hours 
were from nine to twelve each day ; no test books were used, 
but through music, manual training, sewing, and clay model- 
ing, ihe finer and more generous qualities of the children were 
developed. In 1895, the same kind of schools were main- 
tained, six in number, at an expense of nearly §6,000, and for 
the term just ended in 1S96 a like number of schools were 
operated. 

The Association has also rendered social service in prov- 
ing the value of social and economic experiments. When the 
movement for the cultivation of the vacant city lots began in 
Detroit, a careful study led the Association to undertake 
similar work in New York. From the mere fact that New 
York approved and applied this scheme of relief by work, 
25 other cities in the United States instituted vacant lot 
farms. The latest and most important movement was under- 
taken by the Association's Department of Dwellings, which 
organized the Improved Housing Council in March, 1896, 
The Council in turn has just formed the City and Suburban 
Homes Company. 

This has been the cap-stone of active and interested efTort 
for improved housing on the part of the Association for more 
than hair a century. In view of the importance of the hous- 
ing problem and the serious study that it is receiving at the 
hands of individuals and societies, a review of the work of 
the Association will be of value. 
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Two years after its formation in 1845, ^^ Association was 
compelled to give its attention to the wretched sanitary con- 
ditions of the city with their particular effects on the indus- 
trial classes. This condition compelled a survey and an 
enumeration of the cellar tenements. The fact was also 
brought out in strong relief that the tenements of the poor 
were very defective. There was also demonstrated by these 
investigations the connecting link between the domiciliary 
conditions of the masses and the hindrances which were thus 
imposed to any civic, social and moral uplift. That investi- 
gation was the basis for the unwearied exertions and efforts 
of the Association to improve the civic conditions of the 
people by means of the economic and social uplift of healthy 
and attractive homes. For two years the Association worked 
quietly, when it announced that the tenements of the poor 
were defective in size, arrangement, water supplies, warmth 
and ventilation ; that the yards, sinks and sewerage were in 
wretched condition. It is interesting to note that this 
arraignment might have been brought against any city where 
there was a disregard of the housing of the industrial classes. 
In spite of this condition, however, the Association thought 
that buildings could be erected with all the requisites for 
health, comfort and economy, and at the same time at rents 
which would yield a fair return to capital. The Board went 
so far as to issue plans for a model building, and proposed to 
form an organization for that purpose. From a variety of 
reasons building was impossible, but an advance had been 
made, because the attention of capitalists and builders was 
drawn to this subject, and in the houses which were then 
built, slight improvements were being made. In 1853 a Com- 
mittee was appointed from the Association to inquire into 
the sanitary conditions of the dwellings occupied by the 
laboring classes in New York, and to devise remedial 
measures. The Committee gave time and careful thought 
to the subject entrusted to them, and the substance of their 
report is best given in their own words : 

"While much in late years has been done in this city for the physical and 
moral elevation of the poor in other respects, little comparatively has been 
effected for improving their tenements, though it is doubtful whether in any other 
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cilj they aie less adequately provided for than in Nen York. This Is. doubt- 
lesi, one of the causes why. □oiwitbsUndlng Ihe unsurpassed salubrity ol its 
position. Ihe average mortality here is strikingly greater than in any other ol out 
nonhern cities. One reason why more has not been attempted in this direction 
is ibat the capitalists, who alone possess the means of erecting better buildings, 
appear not to have known until tecentty how much the laboring classes aulTer 
from this cause ; another is the opinion which long prevailed, that such prop- 
erly was unproductive* a third, [he crowding of houses lo meet any demand 
occasioned by the unprecedented influx of emigiants ; and a fourth, the absence 
of proper legal sanitary regulations. Although in regard to the two former some 
favorable change has been made, ii is certain thai no radical improvement wilt 
be undEriaken until the subject is better understood, and the reformatory power 
of Ihe law more effectually evoked," 

With the influx of emigrants it was only natural that the 
congestion should take place in the lower part of the island. 
The owners of honses had moved uptown to be away from 
the noise and bustle of trade, so that their houses fell into 
the hands of speculators or real estate agents, who at once 
divided the larger rooms by partitions, but at the same time 
afforded no convenience for the larger number of occupants. 
In the upper wards there were some tenements for the labor- 
ing classes, in which it was possible to maintain the decencies 
of life, but thousands of people were compelled to live in crazy 
old buildings, crowded rear tenements in filthy yards, damp 
and dark basements, leaky garrets, shops, outhouses, or 
stables which had been converted into dwellings. The cellar 
tenements were the most objectionable, many of them being 
six feel underground and others so situated that they were 
obliged to be baled nut after every rain storm, and were so 
damp as to destroy health, so dark as to preclude industry, 
and so low that ventilation was an impossibility. The reason 
for the existence of these wretched buildings was the high 
rental, estimated at that time from 20 to 50 per cent. ; in fact, 
one experienced builder affirmed that it was his opinion that 
many of the worst houses paid 100 per cent- Three causes 
were stated for the deterioration of health and morals, 
namely, the crowded condition of the tenements, too great 
density of population in certain districts and the construction 
of buildings without proper ventilation. 

Attention was called to the fact that Berlin had just adopted 
an ordinance forbidding the rental of cellars for dwellings. 
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while the English towns and cities were also adopting strin- 
gent sanitary regulations. It is interesting to note that atten- 
tion was expressly directed to the plan of rent-collecting by 
one of the tenants, who might exercise supervision over the 
property, relieving the owner from trouble and anxiety. It 
was urged that this practice would greatly mitigate the then 
extensive practice of sub-letting, which greatly aggravated 
existing evils and encouraged the poor in some of their worst 
propensities and habits. To reinforce this argument, the 
instance of tenant rent-collecting in Boston was instanced. 

A strong appeal was made to capitalists and owners to 
undertake the work of building model dwellings, because 
all of the buildings recently erected had been eagerly sought 
after ; some of the new ones were actually inferior to the old 
dwellings, as the health and convenience of the tenants 
seemed to derive the least consideration, while the builders* 
whole attention was to derive the greatest rent from the least 
expenditure. The Committee felt bound to make an appeal 
on behalf of the poor, but their concluding observations 
indicated that it would be necessary to appeal to the law for 
the purpose of closing up unsanitary dwellings, or remodel- 
ing them so far as to be fit for human habitation. In the con- 
struction of future buildings, the Association insisted that an 
amount of superficial area, the proper height of ceiling, facili- 
ties for heating, and the proper ventilation should be fur- 
nished, with suitable penalties for neglect, and the number 
of inmates should be limited by law. Not only was the law 
to be enforced against the owner and landlord, but in the 
case of nuisances on the part of the tenant, penalties would 
ensue; cleanliness was to be rigidly enforced when health 
was endangered by its neglect. 

In 1854 the Association again stated the urgency of model 
tenements and the strict enforcement by the authorities of 
proper sanitary regulations, but a decided advance was made 
in the formation of a company, under the guidance of the 
Association, to erect one or more model tenements. A large 
six-story building was erected between Mott and Elizabeth 
streets, giving $30,000 for the land, and expending $60,000 on 
the building. There were 87 suites of four-room apartments. 
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two stores and a large hall or public room in the upper story. 
The rents varied from $5.50 to $8.50 per month, and netted 

about 6 per cent, on the investment. The occupants were 
87 families, with 348 persons, all colored, the reason for 
selecting this class of tenants being that they were usually 
forced into the worst kind of dwellings, and were deprived 
of most social privileges, and consequently were specially 
deserving commiseration. Each tenement was supplied 
with Crolon water and separate water-closets, and the halls 
were lighted by gas. The ventilation was first-class, and the 
entire building was nearly fire-proof. There was a yard for 
drying clothes, and the cellar was divided into 94 compart- 
ments, one for each tenement, with lock and key to each. 

In 1855 the Association felt the necessity of securing accu- 
rate information, A resolution was, therefore, passed to get 
the number of tenement houses in each district, with the 
returns specifying front or rear house, the number of 
inmates, street and number. It was found, however, that 
this study would involve more time and money than the 
Association could afford, so the matter was dropped ; but in 
the following year, largely as the work of the Association, 
the Legislature appointed a Committee to inquire into the 
housing question. The time at the disposal of the Legisla- 
tive Committee was too short to make a thorough investiga- 
tion, but enough facts were ascertained to confirm the 
Association's statements as to the wretched existing condi- 
tions. Particular confirmation was secured of the fact that 
the tenement house rookeries yielded larger incomes than 
first-class dwellings in the better parts of the city. For this 
state of affairs the civic authorities were particularly respon- 
sible, because the assessors valued the tenement houses so 

• low that their owners escaped anything like fair taxation, 
notwithstanding they were the principal cause of the heavy 
burdens imposed on the citizens of New York through the 
care of the criminal and the poor who came from these 
quarters. The Committee hoped to secure the following 
results through legislative action : 

"Ventilation and cleanlmess in tenement houses, so that 
the public health may be promoted, the spread of infectious 
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diseases prevented and the expenses of public hospitals and 
almshouses decreased. 

"An enactment forbidding the renting of nnderground 
apartments or cellars as tenements. 

" Regulations as to building halls and staircases in honses 
occupied by more than three families, so as to insure easy 
egress in case of 6 re. 

'' The prevention of sexual immorality, by providing that 
only a suflBcient number of rooms, or a room properly 
divided into separate apartments, shall be rented to families, 
and by prohibiting sub-letting. 

" The prevention of drunkenness, by providing for every 
man a comfortable home." 

These recommendations failed to secure any action from 
the Legislature. 

In 1857 the Association stated as its opinion that wretch- 
edness, crime, disease, and the premature deaths of multi- 
tudes of the laboring classes were owing directly to badly 
constructed, ill- ventilated and over-crowded dwellings. It 
also stated that this environment tended to the use of strong 
drink. While the above causes entailed a large amount of 
physical suffering, at the same time they impaired the ability 
for self-support, increased taxation and presented almost 
insuperable obstacles to his social elevation. It was the 
duty not only of the city government, but also of the State, 
to provide healthy and attractive homes. The statistics for 
that year showed that 25,000 people had been reported by 
the police as occupying underground apartments. In one 
district, where 119 people lived in cellars, on the outbreak of 
a fever, nearly one-half were attacked, while of 120 people 
living close by above ground, not one had the fever. The 
death-rate in New York that year was 36.38, and of the total 
number of deaths, 73 per cent, were children. In view of 
the fact that France, Germany, Italy and Great Britain were 
oflBcially studying the housing of the working classes and 
making great improvements, the same duty was also incum- 
bent on the New York municipality and the Legislature. 

1858 saw the appointment of another Legislative Com- 
mittee, but no action on the part of the Legislature, and that 
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same year the housing question was again taken up by the 
Association, which directed particular attention to the 
Workingtnen's Home, which paid nearly 6 per cent, on the 
capital stock. 

In 1859 the death-rate rose to 27,15 of the population of 
1857, while the deaths in 1855 and 1856 exceeded the births 
by 47 per cent., and the mortality of children five years old 
and under was 58 per cent, of the total deaths. Quoting' 
from that year's report : " The pith and burden of the whole 
matter is that the great mass of the immigrant poor are 
compelled to live in tenements that are unfit for human 
beings, and under circumstances in which it is impossible to 
, preserve health and life. . . . The high ratio of mortality is 
not justly chargeable to immigration, nor to the occupants 
of these buildings, but to our wretched tenement-house sys- 
tem, defective sewerage, drainage and ventilation, for which 

property-holders and the government are responsible 

In the construction of many of these buildings almost every 
requisite for the health, comfort and morals of the occu- 
pants has been sacrificed to the neglect, the indifference or 
cupidity of property-holders. Such tenements are generally 
contracted, dark, ill-ventilated dens, in narrow alleys, filthy 
courts and damp cellars, amidst the deleterious exhalations 
of cesspools and putrid fermentations of refuse matter, in 
which it is impossible to preserve health, Hie or common 
decency. Land is costly; the demand for tenements great. 
The worst localities, because the cheapest, are chosen, and 
buildings are put up for the owner's profit, irrespective of 
every other consideration. Attracted by comparatively low 
rents, the poor crowd these houses almost to suffocation, 
without a thought of their unhealthiness, or of their own 
peril." 

In the Seventeenth Annual Report for i860, patience and 
forbearance towards those whose benefit was specially 
sought were recommended. Where the laws were erro- 
neous or defective, they must be amended from time to time 
to meet existing exigencies. It was the duty of the city 
government to place wjthin the reach of the humblest, 
healthy and attractive homes, not in any sense as a charity. 
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but on the true commercial principle of mutual benefit both 
to owners and occupants. 

In 1863, after fifteen years active work on the question, 
the Association admitted that " to rank the dwellings of the 
greater part of our industrial population among city 
nuisances will not be deemed a misuse of language by those 
who are acquainted with their dark, contracted, ill-con- 
structed, badly ventilated and disgustingly filthy character. 
. . . . The improvements effected have been chiefly by 
owners and capitalists, who discovered for themselves that a 
better class of buildings afforded a larger and surer income 
than the inferior kind." With the gradual increase in tene- 
ment houses, the cellar population had decreased to about 
18,000. The Association pointed out that it was in the 
power of the Common Council to place those dwellings under 
strict regulation, as had been done in Europe. 

The report for 1864 noted that **the number of ill-con- 
structed and badly ventilated tenement houses, though still 
large, is annually decreasing. Of the 20,942 nuisances 
reported during the year, consisting of undrained cesspools, 
filthy sinks, passage ways, courts, and alleys, 20,770 have 
been abated. The report thought **it would be true of 
many thousands that, if left to the uncontrolled indulgence 
of their reckless, filthy habits, they would convert a palace 
into a pigsty and create * fever nests* and hotbeds of vice 
and corruption under circumstances most favorable to 
health, comfort and social elevation. To provide health- 
fully-constructed houses for this semi-civilized class of ten- 
ants is necessary, but that of itself would be insufficient ; 
neither would mere moral suasion and instruction suffice.'* 
The Association therefore demanded a legal requirement of 
at least 800 cubic (eet of air for each occupant of tenement 
houses, a thorough system of ventilation, so as to prevent 
over-crowding, and the creating, inhaling and propagation 
of infectious diseases. Experience having shown that such 
regulations will not be generally effective unless made com- 
pulsory, the power of the legislature, if necessary, should be 
evoked to enact, and through a reliable sanitary police, to 
enforce all such hygienic measures as the peculiar position 
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and condition of this densely populated city requires. The 
law providing; for fire-escapes had been generally carried 
out. The number of inhabitants of cellars had not decreased 
during the year, and the laws relating thereto should be 
strictly enforced. The death-rate was about equal to Lon- 
don's, but with so much more healthy natural conditions the 
mortality should be much less. 

In 1865 the Bureau of Sanitary Science or Council of 
Hygiene, composed of the best medical minds in the city, 
completed and published a sanitary survey, thus demon- 
stating the necessity of immediate reformatory action. The 
Association, in its annual report, urged that, as a radical 
reform, including improved dwellings, sewerage and drain- 
age, would be a work of years, something might nevertheless 
be done at once to mitigate the evils, until more thorough 
and efiective measures could be taken. The construction of 
tenement houses was generally much better than their condi- 
tion. Improved dwellings were necessary, but the disregard 
of personal and domestic cleanliness of the immigrants of the 
lowest class would, if left to themselves, convert a palace 
into a pigsty, because their gross ignorance and recklessness 
in respect to ventilation and the simplest requirements of 
health and life, so utterly disqualified them to care for their 
own health, that they should not be left unadvised and 
unprotected. Where one tenement was clean, twenty were 
found in disorder and disgustingly unclean. Nor were these 
wretched conditions peculiar to the worst constructed dwell- 
ings, where insalubrity consequent upon uncleanliness is 
unavoidable, but were common, not to say universal, among 
the belter grade of houses, wherever the inmates happened 
to be of the ignorant, degraded, haif-civilized class, because 
the long-continued deprivation of pure air and sunlight, with 
the presence of filth and malaria, so reduced the vital energy 
of persons exposed to these deleterious influences, as not 
only to render them peculiarly susceptible to fatal diseases, 
but also to a degree of mental and moral obliquity and 
obtuseness, which strongly tended to their demoralization. 
To effect the desired results, when mere moral influence 
failed, was the function of law. No one bad a social, moral. 
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or legal right, by an3' neglect or overt act. so to use his own 
as to damage his neighbor. The condition of the poorer 
classes would be but slightly improved by their removal to 
the most perfectly-constructed dwellings il they took their 
present habits with them; but, on the other hand, it was 
almost impossible to instill good habits, intelligence and 
morality into people who lived in the contracted, unventi- 
lated apartments of overcrowded and closely packed houses. 
In December, 1884. 485,592 persons were living in tenement 
houses and cellars, at the rate of 375 to the acre ; ten thou- 
sand human lives were thus annually sacrificed that might 
have been saved through proper sanitary regulations. A 
number of wealthy, public-spirited gentlemen had incorpo- 
rated the " Home Building Association " and erected houses 
at Williamsburgh, but the main difficulty in the way of the 
success of this and similar schemes was the lack of rapid 
transit. Three methods of relief for the existing bad condi* 
tions had been suggested : First, the erection of additional 
tenement houses within the city limits; second, the building 
of suitable houses within the city bounds. Conditional on im- 
proved transit; third, adequate legislation, as in England, 
■where towns of more than 10,000 population might erect 
model lodging houses, under rigid inspection. In view of the 
danger of Asiatic cholera, the subject was preeminently im- 
portant, and it was farther suggested that a " Ladies' Sanitary 
Association," such as had been recently formed in Londoo, 
might be of very great assistance in giving counsel and 
instruction to those ignorant of health laws. 

In 1867 the Association endeavored to see that the new 
law — passed in May— making sanitary regulations regarding 
overcrowding, cellar-dwellings and garbage, was thoroughly 
enforced. 

The Report for 1869 called attention to the unsanitary 
condition of the "squatter" shanties which were found 
between 42d and 44th Street's, east ol Third Avenue, 55th and 
59th Streets, south of Central Park, and on the West Side 
between 60th and 8oth Streets. They were extremely un- 
healthy, the death-rate being fearfully high. The inhabi- 
tants, of whom there were about four or five thousand. 
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mostly women and children, were Irish and Germans, who 
preferred living rent tree amidst filth and malarial disease to 
paying a landlord for no better privileges id a tenement 
bouse. 

There were still 22.000 persons living in low, damp, filthy 
cellars, while one-half of the population lived in the 18,582 
tenements at the rate of 470 to the acre, yielding 73 per cent. 
ol the mortality. Under the auspices and direction of the 
Metropolitan Board of Health, the city had been favored 
with unusual immunity from disease, and despite the nuraer- 
ous causes of insalubrity, its sanitary condition had steadily 
improved. By the enforcement of the Tenement House Act 
of 1867. in densely populated districts overcrowding had 
been abated, sewerage improved and the overcrowded dwell- 
ings of the poor, including courts and cellars, had, by the 
introduction of tight, ventilation and cleanliness, been ren- 
dered more healthy. 

In 1871 the Association reported that, though greatly 
improved in late years, the tenement house system was still 
the curse of the city. Half the inhabitants lived in this class 
of houses, from which proceeded three-fifths of the crime and 
three-fourths of the mortality. 

In the Thirtieth Annual Report (1873) the Association 
asserted that its interest in sanitary matters was of a twofold 
character : " First, a decrease of relief by improving physi- 
cal condition ; the second, but not least, by removing the 
abounding incentives to vice, crime and social demoraliza- 
tion, which appear inseparable from the present wretched 
tenement house system, with its debasing surrounding asso- 
ciations, its filth, malaria and disease, that for so long a period 
have held almost undisputed sway over the greater part of 
this metropolis." It was gratifying to record that much had 
been done in the past few years to abate the terrible class of 
physical and moral evils of the system. The mortality, 75 
per cent, of the whole when the improvement began, had 
steadily fallen, till it was now only 66 per cent., a saving dur- 
ing 1873 of 2,600 lives. While the average mortality of 
twenty prominent American cities was 31.2, New York's 
death-rate was ooly 38.6. The average deatb-rate for 
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twenty.four European cities was 34.3 per thousand, 6.7 above 
that of New York. Thus, despite the prolific imported 
causes of disease, the unequalled density of the population, 
the wretched tenements, filthy streets, defective surface 
drainage, and abounding disease-engendering nuisances, the 
health of the city was demonstrably better than the average 
of American and European cities. 

In 1875 attention was called to the large infant mortality. 
In London, among the working classes who lived in crowded 
districts, only one of live children born reached the age of 
five, but in the Peabody dwellings only one died before that 
age. These dwellings were built by a donation of $500,000 
gfiven by Mr. Peabody, for workmen whose wages did not 
exceed $5 a week. One building recently erected consisted 
of nineteen blocks. Each floor in the whole of these build- 
ings was divided into a certain number of dwellings, the 
largest consisting of three rooms. These are supplied with 
stoves and other fixtures of the most convenient kind. The 
walls are neatly stenciled, so as to avoid the necessity of 
papering. Besides the conveniences in the apartments, there 
were others in the recesses of the passages for cupboards, coals, 
and larders. On the upper floor of each block was a laun- 
dry, containing two coppers, two washing troughs, a wring- 
ing machine, ironing conveniences and a space for drying 
clothes. There were also in the building nineteen baths for 
the use of the inmates, and the whole was surrounded with 
excellent playgrounds for the children. The average weekly 
rent of each of these dwellings was about $1.16. In the whole 
of the dwellings there were 363 families, consisting of 1,214 
persons, of whom about 600 were children. Besides the 
direct personal advantages of such a building, it had devel- 
oped remarkable conservative and reformatory effects. They 
had been located near the center of the city, so that the work- 
men had not far to travel. In 1873, 885 families, occupying 
11,575 rooms, were provided for, while the $500,000 donated 
had increased to $580,000. 

In 1877 the report of the Association said: " The persist- 
ence of sickness and mortality in the old crowded tenement 
dwellings of our city and the rapid and very great falling off 
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in the new and airy sanitary dwellings like Sir Sidney Water- 
low's in London and Mr. White's in Brooklyn, or like the 
improved districts in Edinburgh and Glasgow, show that a 
great work for the moral and physical improvement of the 
common classes, and for the prevention of poverty and causes 
of pauperism, must be undertaken in plans for dwelling re- 
form in our crowded city. The homes of the New York City 
poor must be provided with sunlight, fresh air and the moral 
safeguards of real domesticity." 

In 1878 the Association made a special study of the tene- 
ment house problem, and instituted a special tenement house 
improvement fund. During the summer the infant mortality 
reached a thousand deaths per week, and in the tenement 
houses ninety per cent, of the children died before reaching 
youth. The result of tenement house life was the existence 
of a proletarian class who had no interest in the permanent 
well-being of the community, with no sense of home, but 
lived without any deep root in the soil, the mere tools of 
demagogues and designing men. 

Reform was to be sought in three ways: First, model tene- 
ments must be erected, either by private or corporate action, 
as a substitute for those now existing ; secondly, a check 
should be put upon the erection of all tenement houses in 
the future which do not fulfill the conditions of the sanitary 
code; thirdly, the bad tenements now in existence must be 
removed or made fit for human habitation. Attention was 
called to the housing work in Edinburgh. Glasgow, Liver- 
pool and London, and to Mr. Alfred T. White's building in 
Brooklyn. On the question as to ihe desirability of model 
tenements or small houses, it was pointed out that, though 
the Peabody and similar large dwellings showed a small death- 
rate, Philadelphia's experience proved that small houses af- 
forded opportunity for Ihe development of small nianufactur- 
ing industries in households and petty shops, thus greatly 
lessening the cost of poor relief. The high price of land in 
New York City would not permit the small house system, 
though small houses might be conveniently built out towards 
the Harlem and in Westchester County. 

During 1878-9 the Association uoderiook special work in 
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inspecting tenements, making 596 visits to 233 houses, result- 
ing in the remedy of many nuisances. The study showed 
shockingly bad sanitary and moral conditions. One excep- 
tion was the ''Big Flat/' which had been built in 1854 for 
colored people, by a corporation including several members 
of the Association. After the war the colored people scat- 
tered throughout the city, and the home was sold, but it was 
still in a far superior condition in every way to other tene- 
ments. W. H. TOLMAN. 
New York. 



INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM: A REJOINDER. 

I AM deeply sensible of Prof. Farnam's courtesy and con- 
siderateness in dealing with my work on " International 
Bimetallism " in the Yale Review for August ;* but there 
are two or three points regarding which I ought to speak. 

The first relates to Prof. Farnam's interpretation of two 
sentences having reference to the effect of demonetization 
on prices. These sentences are as follows: "A number of 
nations have largely diminished, relatively, their use of sil- 
ver ; and have largely increased, both relatively and abso- 
lutely, their use of gold. This must have had an effect to 
lower prices, expressed in terms of gold.'* Upon this Prof. 
Farnam remarks: ** The word 'use' is, to be sure, a little 
ambiguous. We do not know whether it means the 
quantity used or the quantity wanted, but we assume 
that it means the quantity used, since the statement 
would in that case agree with the facts of our own 
country. Now, if General Walker claims that to increase 
the quantity of gold in circulation must have the effect of 
lowering the prices in terms of gold, he is going directly 
counter to the quantity-theory of money which he has often 
and so ably expounded. According to that theory, an 
increase in the amount of gold in circulation would, other 
things being equal, tend to raise gold prices." 

If my language is naturally to be understood in this sense, 
it certainly becomes me to apologize for clumsiness of 
expression. That the sentences quoted could possibly be 
taken as relating to the supply of the precious metals, never 
occurred to me until I read Prof. Farnam's comment. Let 
me state, familiarly, a parallel case. Jones asks Brown why 
the price of horses has fallen so greatly within the past few 
years. Brown replies that, as he conceives it, the result is 
mainly due to the fact that vast numbers of people have 
given up riding horses and have taken to bicycles. In this 
answer. Brown would not be understood as referring at all 

♦ See Yale Review, Vol. v, p. 182. 
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to the supply of horses but only as speaking of the use of 
bicycles as affecting the demand for horses. Brown either 
assumes that the supply of horses remains unchanged, or, 
with equal propriety, he chooses to disregard the supply 
altogether and to confine Jones' attention and his own, for 
the moment, to the great and conspicuous change in demand. 
So, in the two sentences quoted by Prof. Farnam, I said, in 
effect, that many nations had given up silver, as their prin- 
cipal money, and taken to gold. What I meant was that the 
world uses gold more: Prof. Farnam has understood me to 
mean that the world uses more gold, I apprehend that the 
two things are distinct ; but in any case what I had in mind 
was merely the admitted increase in the demand for gold ; 
not any change in the supply. 

2d. I am surprised to note that Prof. Farnam gives some 
countenance to the notion that the whole, or substantially 
the whole fall in prices, by which 59.2 grains of gold would, in 
June of this year, purchase the same amount through a very 
large range of commodities, as one hundred grains of gold 
would have done in 1883, has been due, not to the relative 
scarcity of that metal but to the increase in the quantity of 
goods offered for gold. That a reduction in the cost of pro- 
ducing many articles has caused some part of the fall in 
their prices every fair-minded man must concede ; but that 
it has produced the whole of that fall appears to me mon- 
strous. Lord Iddesleigh's Commission of 1885 declared that 
there had been a continuous fall of prices, caused in a large 
measure by the appreciation of the standard of value. 
When the Herschell Commission reported two years later it 
was expected that the bimetallists of that commission would 
take a strong view of the effects of demonetization upon 
prices; but even the gold monometallists, in their separate 
report, admitted that no inconsiderable part of the fall in 
prices had been due to the appreciation of gold, though they 
added, ** We think the sounder view is that the greater part 
of the fall has resulted from causes touching the commod- 
ities rather than from an appreciation of the standard.** 
Mr. Goschen, than whom there is no man more competent 
to speak, has repeatedly put himself on record as attributing 
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the fall of prices predominantly to the appreciation of gold. 
Finally, not to occupy loo much of your valuable space, let 
me quote Sir Robert Giffen, perhaps the ablest purely com- 
mercial statistician of the world and one of the pillars of 
English monometallism : "Two causes only have been sug- 
gested. One is a greater multiplication of commodities and 
diminution of the cost of production, due to the progress of 
invention, improved facilities of communication, lower 
freights, international telegraphy, and the like circum- 
stances. The other is that the precious metal used for 
standard money, namely, gold, has become relatively 
scarcer than it was, its production being diminished on the 
one hand and the demands for it on the other increased. / 
am disposed to give greater weight to the latter." Again, speak- 
ing ot the depression of trade, he suys : " It is largely due to 
some permanent cause which has lately begun to operate, to 
which trade was not subject for many years after iSjo, and 
which is now in full operation, and which has for its effect to 
prevent a rise of prices in good years to what was long con- 
sidered the customary maximum, and to precipitate a fall in 
bad years to a point much below the cuslomary minimum." 
It may be urged that these were the opinions of Sir Robert 
Giffen eight years ago ; and that further observation of the 
downward course of prices and further discussion of the sub- 
ject may have chnnged the views even of so careful and 
thoughtlul a writer as he. Let me, therefore, quote from his 
testimony before the Commission on Depression in Agricul- 
ture in 1894 : " The fall of prices is attributable to the con- 
traction of gold very largely." (18,485.) Ques. "To what 
do you attribute the fall in agricultural prices?" Ans, 
"Chiefly to the same causes that have produced the fall 
in general prices." (No. 18.565.) Ques. " What would 
thev be?" Ans. "The contraction of money relatively to 
what went before. That is the difference between the last 
twenty years and the twenty years before." (No, 18,566.) 
Ques. " You still, I g.ilher from your evidence to-day, 
quite adhere to the opinions which you have very emphat- 
ically slated in this ' Essay on the Movemcnl ot Prices 
and Wages,' that the ' recent change from a high to a 
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low level of prices is due to a change in money of the nature 
or in the direction of absolute contraction ; ' and again, * the 
inference seems conclusive, therefore, that after 1873 ^^e 
alteration in the economic movement was in money, and to 
this must be ascribed the change of prices which has 
occurred ? ' " Ans. " I think that is a fair statement of what 
happened after 1873." (No. 18.621.) 

I desire to repeat what was said in my book, that much of 
what has been adduced by Mr. Wells as establishing a saving 
in the cost of production which accounts for the fall of prices 
since 1873, has no relevancy whatever, because it is not 
shown to aflfect the production of that last considerable por- 
tion of the supply which, as every well-trained economist 
knows, determines the price of commodities. All the im- 
provements and inventions in the world, no matter how 
great, will not reduce the price of any line of commodities 
merely by being applied, no matter how extensively, to pro- 
duction by the more favored producers. If a steam thresh- 
ing-machine would thresh, sack and tie a thousand bushels a 
second, however much it might enhance the profits of the 
men who employ steam threshers on their farms, there would 
not be the slightest influence exerted upon the price of wheat 
until the machines began to reduce the cost of production on 
the poorest or most distant lands contributing^ to the supply of 
the market. The failure to understand the economic doc- 
trine of rent has, on more than one occasion, rendered futile 
Mr. Wells* very remarkable natural powers of industrial 
investigation, and has led him into statements equally erro- 
neous with those he has made regarding the recent fall of 
prices, as, for instance, in his work as Chairman of the Com- 
mission for Revising the Tax Laws of New York (1871-2), 
where this ignorance of the economic law of rent and the 
causes controlling prices led him, after two years of official 
inquiry, to take the astounding position* that taxes levied 

*The Commission proposed to give up the effort to tax personal property in 
general, and confine taxation to real estate, to "building occupancy" and to 
moneyed corporations. They recognized the fact that taxation necessarily 
increases the cost of production to the farmers. [" If laid upon the land, it will 
constitute an element in the cost of that which the land produces "] ; but they 
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upon agricultural land wilhin a jurisdiction of no wider extent 
than that of the State of New York, would so far be recom- 
pensed by a rise in the value of the products, that the 
farmers would, in the final result, pay no more than their 
equilable share of the public contribution? On the contrary, 
everybody knows that the cost of raising the principal crops 
of New York in 1871 and 1872, or during any yearnear those 
dates, whether before or after, had absolutely nothing what- 
ever to do with the prices of those products. Prices were 
then fixed by the cost of raising crops on fields far distant 
from the jurisdiction of that state. In this immediate con- 
nection, Mr. Welis committed himself to the general 
proposition " that all taxes equate and difluse themselves, 
and that, if levied with certainty and uniformity upon 
tangible property and fixed signs of property, they will, 
by a diffusion and repercussion, reach and burden all visible, 
and also mvisible and intangible property, with unerring 
certainty and equality." This theory of the mfallibly 
perfect diffusion of the burdens of taxation is made the 
basis of the Commission's recommendations. That state- 
ment is repealed over and over again in the two reports 
of the Commission (1871 and 1872); in the abstract of the 
proposed system presented by Mr. Wells to the Chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives, at Washington, in 1873; and in Mr. Wells' paper read 
belore the American Social Science Association in 1874: and 
yet, if there is any one thing upon which all sound thinkers 
are agreed, — it is that the burdens of taxation are propagated 
along the lines of " least resistance." No one has 
greater admiration than myself for Mr. Wells" ability. 
It is the lack of early systematic training in economics 
which h.ts permitted him to fall into errors like those 
on which I have just now commented and has ted him to 
make other wild and mischievous statements regarding 



held that here as everfwheie else. Ihe automatic, insensible action of " diffusion 
and repercussion " would enable those on whom Ihe burden should firsi be laid 
10 raise the price of iheir products (or, in the case of laitroads and ihc owners 
of buildings, to raise their freights and their rents.) in such a degree 3£ lo cause 
«n equitable distribution throughout 
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the currency, such as the following : " Were all the currency 
in the country absolutely swept out of existence to-morrow 
morning, there would doubtless be much inconvenience expe- 
rienced, the same as though all the yard-sticks, foot-rules and 
bushel-measures were to disappear, but in either case, there 
would probably not be one less acre of land cultivated, yard 
of cloth made, ton of coal dug, or pound of iron smelted, in 
consequence "; or, again, that "a three-cent piece, if it could 
be divided into a sufficient number of pieces, with each piece 
capable of being handled, would undoubtedly suffice for 
doing all the business of the country, if no other instrumen- 
tality were available.*' Certainly it would be difficult to find 
two statements containing an equal degree of dangerous 
error. The annihilation of currency of a country would 
produce the most awful commercial and industrial crisis to 
be conceived of, followed by a wreckage and prostration of 
industry from which it would take years to recover. We all 
remember what were the effects, in 1893, of the withdrawal 
of a comparatively small amount of circulating notes. As to 
Mr. Wells' "silver in a three-cent piece," it would be as 
rational to say that a cubic centimeter of air would suffice 
for all the lungs in the United States, provided it could be 
equally distributed among the several states, counties, muni- 
cipalities and the inhabitants thereof. 

3d. As to the matter of a ratio. Prof. Farnam speaks as if 
I had proposed that the ratio should not be discussed at all 
until an agreement had been positively reached among the 
nations to establish bimetallism on some ratio, and the nations 
concerned had bound themselves to accept the ratio which 
might then be hit upon. He says, " It is as it an engineer 
were to state that he could raise the water in a lake by the use 
of pumps, but were to absolutely refuse to state how high he 
would raise it, until he had received a contract to do his 
work." 

I cannot imagine how my language should have produced 
this impression. Nothing was said about the nations first 
agreeing to establish a bimetallic system and binding them- 
selves beforehand, blindfold, to adopt a ratio subsequently 
to be determined. My proposition was simply that, until the 
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nations whose cooperation is generally admitted to be essen- 
tial to the successful establishment of bimetallism shall come 
to the conclusion that bimetallism is desirable, and so far 
desirable as to justify a distinct effort, we had better not enter 
upon the question of the ratio. The justification for this 
view is found in the consideration that the commercial 
and financial power of the countries entering into a bimetal- 
lic league would largely determine the expediency of taking 
one ratio, rather than another. For instance, some of the 
first gold monometallists of the world have admitted that, if 
England, the Latin Union, Germany and the United States 
were to form a league, a ratio of ISJ4 to 1 could be restored 
and maintained through any change of conditions which it is 
reasonable to anticipate. On the other hand, if the consent- 
ing States should not embrace England and Germany, not 
onlv the monometallists referred to but many bimetallists 
would admit that the ratio taken ought to be still more favor- 
able to gold, say, 18 to i or 20 to 1. Is not this a good reason 
for postponing the discussion? To use Prof. Farnam's own 
illustration, would an hydraulic engineer be likely to spend 
a large sum of money in making specifications for a pumping 
system, were he told that the persons for whom he was to 
make them were entirely uncertain as to whether they wanted 
any pumping done, or not? But I am not ashamed of my 
other reason for postponing a discussion of the ratio, 
although it has been made the subject of very severe criti- 
cism. What was this dreadful thing which I said? It was 
that, inasmuch as thegold raonomelallistsareanxious to draw 
the bimetallists into a discussion of the ratio for the purpose 
of dividing their councils and inducing international compli- 
cations, I would, for this reason alone, refuse to discuss the 
ratio, not caring to do what mine enemy particularly desires. 
For example, the ratio of the Latin Union and some other 
countries is 15^ to I; and at that ratioan enormousquantity 
ol silver has been coined. The ratio of the United States is 
16 to I ; and at that ratio an enormous body of silver has been 
coined. No intelligent and candid gold monometallist — and I 
cordially and gratefully recognize the candor and intelligence 
of some monometallist writers — will for a moment question 
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that, if the bimetallic scheme could be set up and maintained 
at 1^% to 1, it could be set up and maintained at i6 to i. 
No one would claim that the economic difference between 
the two ratios is sufficient to make either inadmissible, pro- 
vided successful bimetallism could be had at the other. 
Politically and diplomatically, however, there is a large differ- 
ence between these ratios. To raise the issue between \S% 
to 1 and i6 to i, would necessarily be to arouse a great deal 
of national susceptibility and bring into the bimetallist coun- 
cils an obstacle which does not belong to the present stage 
of discussion. If the time ever comes when France and the 
United States actually enter upon practical negotiations as 
to the reopening of their mints, then the question of I5J4 to 
I, or i6 to I, or some other ratio, must be dealt with ; but at 
present that question is premature, and the efforts made by 
monometallists to bring it lo the fore have been invidious 
and hostile. 

4. Professor Farnam appears to consider it a serious 
objection that my argument, as he regards it, practically 
stops short at 1878. He admits that, at the date named, 
bimetallism had very respectable arguments, both from rea- 
son and from experience, to support it ; but he thinks that 
the course of events since that time has greatly changed the 
situation and that the changes thus wrought have been very 
slightly, if at all, considered by me. t shall have to take 
exception, at the outset, to the charge of having neglected 
the course of events or the course of discussion since 1878. 
Although my book goes back to Solomon, more than one- 
third of the whole is devoted to the period in question. 
This does not appear like neglect. 1 may, of course, have 
omitted to mention something that is of real consequence, 
or there may be disproportion in the treatment accorded to 
this or that argument. But, even if I were fairly subject to 
the imputation of having entirely neglected the course of 
events and the course of discussion since 1878, I should feel 
that the argument in favor of international bimetallism was 
still sutBcient, In ray humble judgment, nothing has 
occurred since 1878 to displace one stone from the essential 
structure of our argument. That argument was then com- 
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plete, even to the point of anticipating the evasions, subter- 
fuges and excuses to which the monometalHsts would resort 
when the course of events should in quick succession contra- 
dict every position they had taken regarding the effects of 
demonetization. As Prof. Fnxwell well says, " If prevision 
is a test of science the bimelallist explanation easily holds 
its own." 

Perhaps Prof. Farnam's remark was due to the fact that 
he had been contemplating the position of a man who had 
been a gold mononielallist in 1S78 and should undertake to 
write about the subject in 1896. In this case it would be 
true that a tremendous amount of re-arrangcment and 
re-adjustment, of explanation and exculpation, of concession 
and confession would be imperative. Indeed and in truth 
the gold monomctallist argument of 1896 bears little resem- 
blance to that of 1878 ; while it is simply incredible that any 
educated economist should to-day assume the position taken 
by the monometallists in 1867. It would not be possible to 
gather together men of sufficient importance to be accred- 
ited by their governments as delegates to an international 
conference, who could, in this year of grace, commit them- 
selves to propositions like those of the conference of the 
year last named; who would propose to make over the 
monetary system of the world for the sake of an impractic- 
able crotchet now virtually abandoned; to uproot silver 
from vast regions where it had been universally in use as 
money; and to institute gold monometallism without even 
so much as inquiring whether the stock of that metal would 
suffice for the needs of commerce ! 

But, without going back further than 187S, it is true that 
the gold monomctallist argument has been completely rid- 
dled as the result of the course of events and the course of 
discussion. The reports of the British commissions of 1885, 
1886-7, 1894-5, exhibit the special champions of this cause 
under the most ludicrous necessity for explanation and self- 
defense. They have been obliged, like the Millerites, to post- 
pone, over and over again, the date when the readjustment of 
values should be reached between East and West, after the 
" break of gauge," and when commerce and industry should 
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recover from the shock of demonetization. Even the predic- 
tions of the ablest and the most lair-miitded, like Bagehut and 
Jevons, have been falsified in a high degree. But the mono- 
metallists h^ive had something more to do than explain the 
iiiEuIure of their predictions and to announce new dates for 
^ their promised millennium. Not only have they been 
driven by the stress of controversy to commit violence upon 
economic statistics and to write the most curious kind ol 
economic history, but in their extremity they have actually 
found it necessary to revise political economy itself: for 
example, to repudiate a doctrine so well esLiblished tbrough 
the general consent of economists as the quantity-theory of 
money and to declare that the value of money ts not. like 
the value of everything else in the world, governed by the 
law of supply and demand. Verily, the way of the gold 
monomelallist has been hard. A bimetallist, on the other 
hand, may well be proud to stand upon the same platform 
as in 1S78 ; and, confining his substantive argument to prac- 
tically the ground then occupied, make excursions into the 
history of the past eighteen years only for the purpose of 
obtaining fresh illustrations of the validity of the bimetallic 
principle and of the (oily and the mischief of demonetization. 
Francis A. Walker. 

MMHchuscItt Institute of Technology, Boston. 



AN EXPLANATION. 

The editors of the Yale Review have no desire to iostitnte | 
a symposium on the subject of bimetallism, nor would any. ' 
thing be gained were 1 to undertake to answer ail of the ' 
questions raised by Gen. Walker in his rejoinder. Sucb a 
debate might be carried on indefinitely without bringing the 
disputants any nearer together, and it seems to me that what J 
is most to be desired is that economists who aim to be J 
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impartial and scientific should do their best to agree, rather 
than by prolonged discussion to draw further apart. For 
these reasons I should prefer not to add anything to Gen. 
Walker's rejoinder. But inasmuch as he has shown that I 
misinterpreted a couple of sentences in his book, it is proper 
that 1 should apologize to him for so doing, and that I should 
revise my first criticism in the light of his own interpretation 
of his words. May I be permitted to re-state briefly the 
point in question. 

In his book Gen. Walker calls it " monstrous and absurd " to 
attribute the recent fall in prices to an increase in the quan- 
tity of goods offered for sale and a cheapening of their cost 
of production, though he thinks it reasonable to hold that a 
part is due to these factors. He holds, on the contrary, that 
some part of this fall is due to an increase in the use of gold 
and a decline in the use of silver. In my review I aimed to 
refute this explanation by quoting Gen. Walkei's own words, 
as that seemed to be the quickest and most conclusive way of 
disposing of the matter. It now seems that Gen. Walker 
did not intent to say that we " use more gold," but that we 
" use gold more," and I was in error in attributing that state- 
ment to him. The statement is, however, none the less true, 
and I do not understand that Gen. Walker intends to deny 
its truth in denying that he made it. But if true, this fact is 
certainly of primary importance in determining whether the 
low prices of many commodities are due to a scarcity of 
gold, resulting from the adoption of the gold standard by 
several leading states. I will stale in a summary way the 
leading facts. 

According to the estimates of the Treasury Department, 
the gold in our country increased between 1879 and 1895 
from $245,000,000 to 4636,000,000. and the standard silver 
dollars from $41,000,000 to $547,000,000. At the same time 
the paper issues increased so that the total currency rose 
from $1,000,000,000 to $2,300,000,000. Deducting the amount 
held by the treasury, the total amount in circulation rose 
from $818,000,000 to $1,600,000,000, or from $16.75 per capita 
to $22.93, and '" 'S92 it stood as high as $24.44 per capita. 
It might perhaps be supposed that we bad increased our 
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;oId and silver supply at the expense of the rest of the world 
ind thus produced a scarcity of gold sufficient to accounl 
Ffor the fall in prices indicated by the English statistics. But 
that is not the case. According to Prof. Lexis,' whom Geo. 
Walker calls " the first economic stalistician of Germany, if 
not of the world," England imported between 1873 .ind 1S93 
about $190,000,000 more gold than she exported ; Germany 
increased her holdings of the precious metals between the 
adoption of the gold standard and 1S94 from 1142 5,oco.ooo to 
$845,000,000, or nearly two-fold, while her population only 
increased from 40,000.000 to 50,000.00a France coined 
from 1874 to 1892 $303,000,000 of gold and imported some 
$400,000,000 more than she exported. Including silver, her 
metallic circulation increased during those years by at least 
$300,000,000, while her population remained stationary. 
These are a few of the details which I erroneously thought 
to find epitomized in Gen. Walker's short sentence about the 
increased use of gold in the world. But as it now appears 
that he did not intend to have his words taken in that sense, 
I am forced to the conclusion that he has (ailed to consider 
one of the most essential factors in the case. Indeed he 
himself says that his statement referred only to the demand 
for gold and not to any change in the supply. Now as ft 
purely abstract proposition it is, of course, quite proper to 
state that an increase in the demand, other things being e^ual, 
would lend to increase the value of gold. But in the ex. 
planation of actual events, any one who tries to account (or 
the increase in the value of gold without considering the 
supply, lays himself open, it seems to me. to the very charge 
which Gen. Walker brings against the monomctal lists of 
denying that the value of money is, " like (he value ol every- 
thing else in the world, governed by the law oi sufifify and 
demand." I do not see therefore how, in view of the facts, 
any one can speak of a "relative scarcity" of gold, if he 
means a scarcity compared with the period before the 
so-called demonetization of silver. But if he means that gold 
has not increased as rapidly as commodities, this is, if I 
understand the matter, precisely what Mr. Wells implied 
■ Connd'i JahtbDchcr, Nov. iff*. 
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when he demonstrated the enormous increase in the produc- 
tion and diminution in the cost of production of goods. 
And I am still forced to agree with Prof. Lexis, who said, 
writing in 1895 : **The assertion that the low level of prices 
is a consequence of a scarcity of gold should at last cease, 
now that the facts contradict it in every particular." 

Henry W. Farnam. 



NOTES. 

The History of the Negro in the United States receives 
much new light from two recent monographs. The first and 
more elaborate study is that of Dr. W. E. B. DuBois on "The 
Suppression of the African Slave Trade to the United States of 
America, 1638-1870/* published by Longmans, Green & Co., as 
number one of the Harvard Historical Studies. So far as pre- 
cision and thoroughness of method are concerned, this is by far 
the best historical treatment of the slave trade that has been 
written since Hiine's work in 1820. It is of course more limited 
in scope, and deals not with the rise but the suppression of the 
trade. Dr. DuBois's researches have been exhaustive and no 
pains have been spared to make the book convenient and useful. 
In addition to his narrative he has prepared a complete calendar 
of all the colonial and national legislation on the slave trade and 
a long list of "typical " slavery expeditions from 1619 to 1864. 

Mr. Charles T. Hickok, in his monograph "The Negro in 
Ohio," published by Western Reserve University, has written the 
first complete history of the Negro in a State where slavery never 
existed. As a free border State settled by emigrants from Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania and New England, Ohio offers an excep- 
tionally interesting field for the study of the political and social 
status of the negro in a free State during the existence of slavery 
in the South. Mr. Hickok takes up in succession the struggle 
for political equality, the educational and industrial opportunities 
open to the negro, and lastly, a review of public opinion on 
slavery. Both these monographs illustrate the service which can 
be rendered for the promotion of scientific research by endow- 
ments for publications, for they are the first fruits respectively of 
the Henry Warren Torrey Fund at Harvard, and of the Francis 
G. Butler Fund at Western Reserve. 



The Negro Question we have long held to be the most 
important and complex and difficult problem before the Ameri- 
can people. The notion that this problem is already settled, 
or is less exigent than heretofore, or is likely to settle itself in 
due time without difficulty, we believe to be unintelligent and 
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perilous. On the contrary, we have no social question which 
more deserves, and demands, careful study than this. Much, to 
be sure, has already been written about it ; but this literature, 
unhappily, is more copious than valuable. What we want inj 
the discussion of this theme, is less assumption, sentiment, racialT 
or political prejudice; and more of the scientific spirit. Indeed, 
it is not so much discussion that is now needed, as extensive and 
exact research, in accordance with the methods of ethnology and 
of statistics. We have no wish to see the philanthropist displaced 
by the scholar, but we believe thai if the managers and teachers 
of the American Missionary Association, and other intelligent 
persons who have to do with the negro race, were to supplement 
their present useful labors by making and publishing studies 
into certain questions of an anthropological, ethnological and 
sociological nature, in their bearing on this part of our popula- 
tion, they would give steadiness and effect to their own work, 
and earn the hearty gratitude of such American and European 
scholars as are engaged with these themes. 

The recent work by Mr. HoSman' would serve to show them 
the way. It raises the questions that most need to be raised, and 
treats them, in the main, with candor and skill. It is obviously 
the work of a trained statistician. The picture it presents of the 
condition and prospects of the race is dark — an excessive 
rate of infant mortality; an increase of consumption, pneu- 
monia, scrofula, syphilis, and other venereal diseases ; a conse- 
quent diminution of viability ; wide-spread and hurtful im- 
morality; an extraordinary increase of crime ; a very low degree 
of economic activity and efficiency; an aimless and threatening 
drift to the cities. For ourselves, we believe that Mr. HoSman 
does scant justice to certain traits and achievements of the race, 
and that there are several reasons for a more hopeful view of its 
future than is here presented. But in the main, the account of 
its present condition accords with our own observation and 
inquiries. 

' Rt(t Traitt and Tmdinciis of lit Amtriian Ntgro. By Fredciick L. Hoff- 
mann, F.S.S., Staljalician to (be Prudealial Insurance Company of America. 
N«vv York, AmericaD Economic Aasociation, Macmlllan & Co., Augait, 1896, 
Bvo, »iii, 339 pp. 
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The Connecticut State Reformatory^ an institution the 
establishment of which has long been looked for, is about to 
begin its career of usefulness. The bill establishing it was 
reported to the State Legislature in 1893. Two years later it was 
recast and passed, the appropriation having, however, been 
reduced from $200,000 to $50,000. Among the five directors 
appointed by the Governor is Professor J. J. McCook, the well- 
known authority on the tramp problem, to whom we are indebted 
for the facts here presented. After a careful study and inspection 
of penal institutions, especially of the reformatories at Elmira, 
N. Y., Concord, and Sherburn, Mass., the directors have purchased 
a plot of land in the outskirts of Hartford. Plans have been 
adopted with a view to the systematic development of the plant as 
funds are provided and the State grows. Building trades will be 
taught first, in order that the labor of the inmates may be utilized. 
The main group of buildings will comprise a guard house and 
administrative building, four cell blocks and a range of buildings 
devoted to instruction, discipline, physical training and hospital 
service. 

The classes of inmates, according to the establishing act, may be : 

1. Male criminals from 16 to 30 years of age. 

2. Drunkards and vagabonds more than 16 years old. 

3. Females above 16 years of age. 

Owing to the smallness of the appropriation, provision for the 
present will only be made for the first class. A maximum deten- 
tion of five years is allowed by the law, though no. one is to be 
sentenced for any definite term. Conditional discharge is only 
given at first ; but not until a place has been found where the 
discharged person may exercise the trade he has learned. State 
agents in various parts of the State are to be appointed, on whose 
favorable report final discharge may be given, and on whose 
unfavorable report the person may be returned, without new trial, 
to the institution. The average term of detention will probably 
approximate to that at the Elmira Reformatory, namely 22^ 
months. 

Transfers can be made from the State prison to the Reforma- 
tory on terms approved by both boards of directors. At present 
there are 42 persons under 20 detained in the State prison at 
Wethersfield, and 231 under 30 years of age. Of these the war- 
den believes at least one half would be better oflf in the Reforma- 
tory. Besides this number, in 1895 there were 474 jail commit- 
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ments in Connecticut of males between 16 and 20, of whom most 
would, under the law, be sent to the Reformatory, the capacity of 
which should, therefore, not fall below 400 at the outset. After 
two trials of the Reformatory the person will be considered 
»" incorrigible," and go to State prison for five years. 

The success of this institution will be watched with lively 
interest by all who have followed with approval the remarkable 
history of the Elmira Reformatory, after which this, like so many 
other similar institutions, is modelled. 



" The Present Monetary Situation " by Professor Lexis forms 
the subject of the October Economic Studies of the American Eco- 
nomic Association. We are indebted to Professor Cummings for 
this translation of the noteworthy address delivered by Professor 
Lexis at Dresden in February, 1895. The arguments for and 
against international bimetallism are ably and judicially reviewed. 
Professor Lexis has long been recognized as one of the most 
accomplished and fair-minded students of the subject. His opin- 
ions have an added interest, if not an added importance, from the 
circumstance that he was once accounted a bimetallist, but is now 
a staunch supporter of the gold standard. The charge of incon- 
sistency brought against him by Dr. Arendt he answers by 
observing that bimetallism is largely a matter of statistics, and, 
as the production and value of the precious metals change, it 
becomes the student's right and even duty to modify his views. 
Much is conceded to the bimetallists who urge the " compensatory 
principle" of their system and the superior stability of prices 
under it. The derangement of international trade between gold 
and silver countries is also acknowledged. But the efforts to 
prove the ** scarcity of gold " and the evils of a fall of prices 
brought on by improvements in production and transportation 
are shown to be inconclusive and hollow. It is further pointed 
out that bimetallism at 15^ to i, even if successful in reuniting 
the metals, ** would lead to an irremediable inflation." 

With true scientific instinct the author remarks that much 
economic knowledge could be gained from a trial of bimetallism. 
But he adds: '*An experiment in bimetallism, however, would 
surely be a vivisection performed on the body politic, which 
might prove to be ominous in its consequences throughout the 
whole social organism. Therefore, putting aside all the scientific 
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interests involved, out of consideration for the general welfare, I 
feel it necessary most earnestly to give warning before the exper- 
iment is undertaken. In foolhardy temerity such an experiment 
would hardly find its parallel." 



_ • 

Advanced Students in Political Science a generation ago 
almost necessarily turned to Germany for their university courses. 
To-day the matter is quite different. Not to speak of the 
opportunities for such study in the United States, which are in 
some measure familiar to our readers, nor of the development of 
economic teaching in Austria and in Italy, we find a really im- 
pressive development of economic teaching in Paris, and a still 
more recent one in London which bids fair to prove equally im- 
portant. 

The £cole Libre des Sciences Politiques in Paris is just beginning 
its twenty-sixth year. It is "free" not in the sense of being 
gratuitous, but in the sense of being independent. It was 
organized by a group of men, prominent among whom have been 
Boutmy and Levasseur, who felt that the government (univer- 
sity) instruction in political science was very unsatisfactory, 
and that a better system could be devised by private initiative. 
So well grounded did this expectation prove, that after the lapse 
of some years it became proverbial that candidates educated in 
the government schools could hardly hope to pass the govern- 
ment examination with credit enough to obtain desirable posi- 
tions ; and that for success in entering the civil service a man must 
seek his education in the independent snhool rather than in the 
regular ones. So conspicuous did this fact become that the gov- 
ernment was at length glad to recognize the icole Libre as forming 
a part of the national system of instruction available for the com- 
munity, and without in anywise depriving the directors of that 
school of their independence, to allow studies pursued therein to be 
readily combined with those preparatory to the doctorate of laws. 

The variety of opportunities for study is much greater than 
that which any German university offers in these subjects. We 
find courses on Comparative Civil Legislation, on Geography 
and Ethnography, on Diplomatic History of Europe since 1789 
(Sorel), on Political History of the last twenty years (A. Leroy- 
Beaulieu), on European Constitutional History since i789(Lebon), 
on History of Political Ideas for the last two centuries, on Inter- 
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national Law, public and private, on Military Geographj, on the 
Eastern Question, on Colonial Policy, on Admin istratiTe Law 
(two courses), on Finance (four distinct courses), on Political 
Economy (Cheysson), on Commercial Geography (Lcvasseur 
and de Foville) on Railroad Legislation, on Foreign Trade, on 
Banking R. G. L6vy), on Labor Legislation (Poulet), on Public 
Hygeine and Public Works, and on Agricultural Questions — not 
to speak of a number of minor courses and of conferences. 

The London School of Economics and Political Science is very 
much newer, not having been really organized until October, 
1895. But under the efficient management of its director, Mr. 
Hewins, it numbered one hundred regular students, besides twice 
as many more who availed themselves of certain of its lecture 
courses. The choice of studies would hardly be inferior to that 
which it offers for the coming year at Paris, were it not that 
the London courses in specific subjects are in many instances 
very short — only extending through a small part of the year. 

In Economics, there is a regular three years* course in theory 
and histor}'. Besides this, there are special lecture courses on 
The Mercantile System (Hewins), on Trades Unions (Sidney 
Webb), on The Economic History of London under the Common- 
wealth (Hewins), and on The Economic Bargain (Hobson). On 
statistics there is class instruction by Bowles and others, and lec- 
tures on Life Tables by Edgeworth. There is a class in Palaeo- 
graphy and Diplomatics (Hubert Hall) ; courses of lectures on 
Railway Legislation (Acworth), Banking and Currency (Fox- 
well), Commercial Law (Barlow), Commercial Geography 
(Mackinder) and Commercial History (Hewins). In Political 
Science we find courses — either classes or lectures — on Local 
Government, The Government of London, Local Taxation, The 
English Civil Service, Factory Legislation, The Growth of Polit- 
ical Theory (L. G. Hobhouse), Political Ideals of the Seventeenth 
Century, and The European Concert. 

If opportunities like this can be given, we may hope that the 
London School has before it a career no less brilliant and useful 
than that of its older rival in Paris. 

Insurance against unemployment in Switzerland is treated 
by the Mus/e Social with characteristic thoroughness in one of its 
recent publications. The existing state of affairs is summed up 
as follows : 
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In the city of Berne there is an optional system of insurance 
against unemployment which has been in operation since April 
I, 1893. In St. Gall there is a compulsory system of insurance 
affecting all laborers whose wages are less than five francs a day ; 
this has been in operation only since July i, 1895. In Bale a 
scheme of compulsory insurance has been prepared, but (appar- 
ently) not yet put into effect. In the cities of Ziirich and Lausanne 
similar schemes are under discussion ; and an investigation as to 
the desirability of federal legislation on the subject has been 
undertaken by the national government. As far as the result of 
this investigation can be foreseen, it will be unfavorable to the 
proposal. Any general system of insurance against unemploy- 
ment will meet with overwhelming opposition from the country 
districts, where the irregularities of modern employment are less 
felt than in the cities. The utmost that can be expected from the 
federal government is that it shall render some slight assistance 
to the local authorities ; either by collecting more complete sta- 
tistics than the cantons themselves can readily obtain, or by some 
slight contribution to their expenses, or possibly by aiding the 
unemployed of one locality to find opportunities for work in 
another. If action is ever to be expected from the central govern- 
ment, it must apparently be on the basis of some sort of trade 
organization. But compulsory trade and labor organization is 
contrary to the spirit of the Swiss people that, for the present at 
any rate, effective national action on the subject is highly im- 
probable. 

Among the materials for judgment collected by ihtMus/e Social^ 
one of the most interesting things is a letter from Numa Droz, in 
which he condemns the whole plan as not being insurance at all ; 
first, because it is undertaken without an adequate statistical basis 
for determining probabilities ; second, because the difference in 
risk of unemployment for different contributors makes it really 
a scheme of public assistance thinly disguised. He implies thai 
it is largely supported by people whose self-respect revolts at 
the w^r//" assistance," but is not in the least offended by the thing 
which that word connotes ; and that the opponents of this par- 
ticular form of public insurances are doing nothing more than to 
insist that things shall be called by their right names. 



I 
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Socialistic Congresses have attracted a good deal of attention 
in recent years ; but a careful scrutiny of their proceedings does 
not furnish much evidence to show that they have any real im- 
portance for the future of Europe. So much of time is spent in 
Gghtiog over questions of credentials that they have very little 
strength for debate on anything else. 

After the historic split between the Marxists and the Anarchists 
in 187a there was no general socialistic congress until 1889. 
In that year there were two — both held almost simultaneously in 
Paris, and representing different sections of the party. In 1891 
these sections succeeded in uniting sufficiently to take part in a 
single congress at Brussels. In this congress the Marxists had a 
predominant influence; and their power made itself still more 
distinctly fell at ZUrich in 1893, where they were strong enough 
to prevent the anarchists of certain nations from taking any part in 
the congress whatsoever. This position of authority they have 
maintained in the last congress — that of London in 1S96 ; but at 
the cost of alienating the trades-unionists, for whom they are 
much too radical, and the uncompromising revolutionists, for 
whom they are too conservative. 

The Continental socialists have never liked the English trades- 
unionists any too well, and it is doubtful whether they would 
have been invited to take part in the congress except for the diffi- 
culty in obtaining money from any other source. They seem to 
have been thoroughly dissatisQed with their treatment. Officially 
ibcy have contented themselves with a resolution to the effect that 
any future International congresses in which they may take part 
should be composed of representatives of bona fide labor organiza- 
tions, and the credentials of delegates judged by methods like 
those of the British Trades-Union Congress ; but prominent men 
like John Burns do not hesitate to put themselves on record as 
condemning unqualifiedly the personnel, the methods, and the 
aims of the London congress of i3g6. 



Schaffle's "Bau und Leben des Socialen Korpers," 
appearing during the current year in a second and revised edi- 
tion, ought not to pass without mention in these columns. 
In the Vorivori, the author recalls the indifference with which 
the first edition was received in Germany, some twenty years 
ago ; the profound influence which it has nevertheless exerted 
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there ; the increasing attention which has been bestowed upon 
it by sociological writers in Italy, France, England and America ; 
and its partial or entire translation into other languages. Dr. 
SchSfi9e is certainly entitled to felicitate himself, and to receive 
congratulations, on all these accounts. His work was, and 
remains, among the greatest in the field of sociology. 

This second edition is a distinct improvement upon the first. 
The four volumes have been compressed into two. The material 
is better arranged. The anthropological and psychological dis- 
cussions have been abridged. And the biological analogies, which 
have always been an offence to many, ourselves among the num- 
ber, have been to a considerable extent retired. In all essential 
points, however, the doctrine of the work remains unaltered. 



The recent Congress of Criminal Anthropologists has 

called the attention of students afresh to a group of subjects, and 
of writers, who are in an equal degree interesting, instructive and 
fantastic. The industry and enthusiasm of Lombroso and other 
members of this school are admirable. Moreover, they have 
already without doubt modified, to a noticeable degree, the think- 
ing and the practice of the world respecting the criminal. Never- 
theless, it would perhaps be difficult to find in any other body of 
serious literature a greater number of ultra and ethically un- 
sound generalizations than in their works. The recent transla- 
tion of apart of Professor Ferri's " Sociologia Criminale" (Crim- 
inal Sociology, by Enrico Ferri ; New York, D. Appleton & Co.), 
introduces to English readers the most trustworthy mind of this 
school. It is the second issue in the ** Criminology Series," 
edited by W. D. Morrison. If the first volume of the Series, 
Lombroso and Ferrero's " Female Oflfender," illustrated rather 
the weakness of the Italian anthropologists, this second number 
will serve to illustrate their strength. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Caurs d*/conomie politique^ profess^ a VuniversiU de Lausanne, Tome I. 
Par Vilfredo Pareto. Lausanne, F. Ronge, 1896 — 8vo, viii, 
430 pp. 

La courbe de la ripartitian de la richesse. Par Vilfredo Pareto. 
Lausanne, Viret-Genton, 1896 — 410, 373-387 pp. [Extrait du 
Recueil publi6 par la Facult6 de droit de rUniversit6 de Lau- 
sanne, d Toccasion de TExposition nationale Suisse, Geneve, 
1896.] 

Marquis Pareto, before his appointment as successor to Pro- 
fessor Walras, at Lausanne, had already become known through 
several important contributions to the Giornali degli EconomisH, 
The reputation for penetrating and original work which he has 
thus made in Italy will, by means of the present book, be 
extended to a larger circle. In the 70 pages which are devoted to 
pure theory he has followed Walras very closely in matter, but 
Marshall in form, confining the mathematical parts to foot-notes. 
This feature will render his book readable to a larger number 
than Walras*. Moreover, he has avoided much of the superfluous 
detail of the latter, especially by omitting the long demonstra- 
tions that successive trial and error of merchants in fixing prices 
tends to a closer and closer approximation to equilibrium. It 
would have been a further advantage if the mathematical notes 
had been accompanied with more explicit explanations. Often 
they become mere assertions, and in some cases unjustified. Thus 
it is stated that total utility cannot exist when the utility of each 
commodity is a function of the quantities of other commodities, 
whereas this is true only provided a certain mathematical condi- 
tion fails to be fulfilled. 

The book would have been more efficient in destroying the 
prejudice against mathematical analysis if the writer had rigor- 
ously abstained from mathematical language except where really 
helpful. On page 24, after a long derivation of a formula, he 
observes that its truth can be seen at once from simpler consider- 
ations. Such overfondness for mathematical machinery strengthens 
the impression which exists among many that it is capable only 
of grinding out truisms. 

We cannot approve of the author's attempt to oust the word 
"utility" and substitute the coined word "oph61imit6." The 
ambiguities of "utility" doubtless misled Cairnes, as the writer 
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observes, but its technical sense is now much better understood, 
and it is altogether too firmly imbedded in economic usage to be 
displaced. **Oph61imit6 6l6mentaire " for " marginal utility" is 
neither as convenient as Walras' '^ raret6/' nor as suggestive as 
many other expressions ; while finally the reader must feel a 
sense of the ludicrous when he comes upon '* oph61imit6 616men- 
taire pond6r6e/' by which the author proposes to designate the 
quotient of marginal utility by price. Launhardt obtained a con- 
venient German word (Preiswiirdigkeit) for this conception, 
which could doubtless be translated. 

In spite of the pains taken in selecting the technical word 
oph61imit6 and the somewhat lengthy explanations of its use, 
the author nowhere gives it a clear cut, quantitative definition. 
Again, while the distinction between "direct" and "derived" 
utility is adopted, no attempt is made to define it clearly. It is 
stated (p. 42) that " consumable " goods and only such have 
"direct" utility. We should infer from this that wheat, since it 
is consumable, has direct utility. But we are informed (p. 19) 
that the utility of wheat must be regarded as derived from that of 
bread. This contradiction is in turn contradicted when it is ex- 
plained (p. 41) that raw materials (including, we suppose, wheat) 
can, after all, be regarded as " direct " goods, not, however, be- 
cause they are consumable but because they strvt production / 

Professor Pareto follows Professor Walras in his peculiar and 
arbitrary definition of capital as a "commodity used more than 
once," and in his use of "coefficients of production." In this 
latter and in the theory of monopolies the two authors lay them- 
selves open to the criticisms which they so strongly urge against 
Auspitz, Lieben, Marshall and others. They object most strenu- 
ously to certain assumptions which these writers make at the 
expense of rigorous analysis. In particular they deny the admis- 
sibility of regarding the demand curve as identical with the 
utility curve, and thus measuring utility by money. But they 
themselves, in treating of monopolies, regard the monopolist as 
seeking the maximum money profits which they assume to be 
practically identical with the maximum "oph61imit6." This 
implies quite as serious a departure from truth as the analogous 
assumptions criticised. In spite of such occasional defects, how- 
ever, the chapter is one from which every economic student — even 
those not mathematically inclined — cannot fail to derive great 
benefit. 
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The remainder of the work is devoted to '* 6conomie politique 
appliqu6e," a subject which will be continued in the second 
volume. The present installment consists of statistical discus- 
sions on capital, which the author, following Walras, classifies 
in^o "personnel," "mobilier," and "foncier." The chapter on 
^' capitaux personnels " is occupied with an excellent discussion of 
Malthus' theory of population. The tendetuy of population to in- 
crease geometrically is aptly compared to the tendency of a planet 
to fly ofif in a straight line. Professor Pareto lays much stress on 
the analogy between the laws which govern the creation of human 
beings and those which regulate the formation of *' other forms of 
capital." Perhaps too little heed is paid to the profound differ- 
ences involved. On the last page of the chapter it is incidentally 
remarked that the utility to parents of the sums spent on their 
children is not identical with the utility of these expenditures to 
the children themselves. " Hence the necessity of governmental 
supervision of childhood." 

The chapter on '* capitaux mobiliers " is chiefly devoted to money 
and banking. The work is clear and incisive. In many parts it 
is more elementary than other portions of the book. No attempt 
is made, for instance, to follow out the mathematical treatment of 
the *' quantity theory " and of the monetary circulation in general 
so admirably begun by Newcomb. The author has, however, 
utilized with consummate skill and learning the vast resources 
for studying the statistical side of monetary problems. In treat- 
ing of changes in the value of money, the prices and wages of a 
multitude of localities and of ancient, mediaeval, and modern 
times are examined and compared. No other work contains such 
a compact, varied and comprehensive collection of statistical data. 
The author points out the difficulties and abuses of index num- 
bers and of the conception *' appreciation." His conclusions are 
strongly in favor of gold monometallism. 

The final chapter is on ''capitaux fonciers" and is chiefly de- 
voted to a discussion of forms of land tenure. We suspect that a 
full treatment of " rent " will be forthcoming in the second volume. 
In the mean time it is refreshing to read the fearless statement 
(p. 391) that it is as impossible to separate the part of price or rent 
due to the " natural and indestructible powers of the soil " from 
that part due to "improvements," as to distinguish between the 
receipts of a physician paid for his natural ability and those paid 
for his education* 
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The second volume will discuss the '* Economic Organism " 
and the ** Theory of Distribution and Consumption." The latter 
is to be based on a simple empirical law which Professor Pareto 
has discovered from a collection of income-tax statistics of many 
countries. This law forms the subject of the " Extrait " whose 
title is mentioned above : If x denote any given income, and^ the 
number of incomes equal to or greater than jc, then os^ y-^b^ where 
a and b are constants, a being usually about 1.6. This law is fol- 
lowed with remarkable exactness in the countries examined, 
varying less even than the well established law of mortality. So 
simple and universal a relation is evidently of great importance, 
and its acquisition supplies one of the links between pure and 
statistical economics. 

For the further development of this law and for the other dis- 
cussions promised, the second volume of the '* Cours d'6conomie 
politique *' will be awaited with great interest by all who have 
read the first. The latter must be regarded as one of the most 
noteworthy contributions to economic science which has appeared 
in recent years. i. f. 



A History of Modern Banks of Issue ^ with an Account of the Eco- 
nomic Crises of the Present Century. By Charles A. Conant. 
New York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1896 — 8vo, vii, 

595 pp. 

The title of this recent addition to our banking literature is 
misleading, if it gives the impression that the book is limited to 
the history of banknote issues. In point of fact, it approaches to 
being a history of modern banking, as it deals quite as much 
with the general constitution of the banking systems of the 
world, their relation to their various governments, the character 
of their business, and their share in the great wars and industrial 
upheavals of this century, as it does with the one side of their 
business, that of issuing bank-notes, which, in the United States 
at least, has been so completely overshadowed in importance by 
the deposit business. It is well the book does not limit itself to 
a study of note issues, for nowadays it is highly desirable that, in 
discussing banking problems, a broad view should be taken of 
the double method of borrowing open to a bank, that of accepting 
deposits and that of issuing its notes ; and the similarity as well 
as the difference of these methods should be emphasized. In this 
particular, the book under discussion fails, as is seen by referring 
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to the last chapter, the XXIIld, in which "the advanlaees of a 
haakicg currency " are discussed. These are " the economy and 
convenience in making payments;*' "the adjustment of the vol- 
ume of currency to business conditions;" "the promotion of 
banking facilities and o! the use of instruments of credit " and 
"the adherence to a fixed metallic standard of value." These 
advantages should have been more clearly made to apply as well 
to the deposit business and use of checks, especially as the author 
recognizes that "banknotes are substantially similar to checks 
and bills of exchange " (p. z). 

Aside from this last and the first chapter, the book is devoted 
to the history and character of all the important banking systems. 
It cannot lay claim to great originality, as almost all its informa- 
tion is gained from second and third-hand sources. Siili, not- 
withstanding, it is a useful compilation of facts regarding the 
great banks of the world, which are difficult of access to the ordi- 
nary reader. This is particularly true of the Scandinavian and 
South American banking systems. It is to be regretted that the 
authorities consulted are, practically without exception, English 
or French. The four pages of authorities at the close of the book 
do ngt contain a single German work, and in the body of the 
book only two are cited, one a newspaper article, and the other a 
misspelt Austrian document. It would seem that such German 
authorities as Soetbeer, Wagner, VVirth, Bamberger, Getfken, von 
Poschinger and von Philippsberg should have been consulted, as 
well as the Italian writers, where so many French authors have 
been cited. 

Mr. Conant is an exponent of the " banking principle," and, in 
seeking 10 establish his thesis, he takes an extreme position in 
holding (p. 12) that bank-notes have never played more than a 
subsidiary part in the commercial crises of this century. The 
crisis of 1857 will, I think, disprove such a statement. 

J. c. s. 

A Cycle of Cathay ; or China, South and North, with Personal Remin- 
iscences. By W. A.P.Martin, D.D.,LL.D., President Emeritus of 
the Imperial Tungwen College. With Illustrations and Map. 
New York ; Fleming H. Revell Co,, 1896— 8vo, 464 pp. 

President Martin, who has recently returned from China, after 
forty-four years' residence there, worthily fills to-day the place of 
foremost living American Sinologue. If the volumewhich he has 
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found time to write, during the first year of his well-earned rest, 
is one of reminiscences rather than of investigation, it is not on 
this account less interesting reading. 

The fortunate possessor of a singularly accurate verbal memory 
as well as a prodigious appetite for reading, this eminent scholar 
is seldom at a loss for a telling aphorism or quotation, an accom- 
plishment of deep significance in the society of educated Chinese. 
Coming one day to a temple court near Peking, he found some 
officials about to cut down two fine old cedars. In protesting 
against the outrage he quoted an ancient poem corresponding 
closely to " Woodman, spare that tree," which classic fragment in 
the mouth of a '* barbarian" so impressed the mandarins that 
they promised to leave them. The sequel is as characteristic of 
Chinese officialdom as the incident is of Dr. Martin ; a few days 
later, when he was gone, they sent and felled the trees. 

The happy and appropriate name of his book suggests the 
period of about sixty years (a Chinese cycle) which the author's 
reminiscences cover. They do not embody the events of that 
period arranged in chronological order, but history lies scattered 
among these pages, and many items found here are authoritative 
and important. One of these is the statement that our first 
Minister Resident at Peking, Anson Burlingame, was the means 
of preventing a third Anglo-Chinese war by his personal influ- 
ence with Sir Frederick Bruce, who was on the point of closing 
the British Legation in 1863 upon the refusal of the Tsuncrli Vamen 
to accept the Lay-Osborne flotilla. China's dismissal of this 
little fleet of gunboats was a backward step, but to fljjht her on 
such grounds would have none the less been a blot upon Eng- 
land's reputation in the East. Nor is there any doubt but that 
the Manchu government would have, as one of them declared, 
retired beyond the Great Wall sooner than allow these steamers 
to be forced upon them. **The Chinese accept no new force," 
comments the author," which they are unable to control ; nor do 
they adopt it at all until they are compelled to by the logic of 
events." 

The subject matter of the "Cycle" falls quite naturally into 
two parts; the first dealing with Dr. Martin's early impressions 
and life at Ningpo, including three important chapters compiled 
from his diary of the American embassies of 1858 and 1859 to 
Tientsin and Peking. These excerpts are a contribution of real 
value to the history of the opening of China, aff"ording us many 



details hitherto iiaknown, and throwing quite a new light upon 
Lord Elgin as well as the characters of our own plenipotentiaries 
Reed and Ward. Tiiey might weil have been longer, Otherchap- 
ters admirable in quality and usefulness are those on the Taiping 
Rebellion and on Peking, with a luminous little resum/ of Chinese 
history. But best of all features in the book are the brief notices 
of every person of importance, native and foreign, with whom 
the author came in contact during his long residence in China, 
and the sprightly and graceful sketches of missionary and official 
experiences at the capital. One of the converts at his chapel — 
"with a membership as varied as the occupants of the Cave of 
Adullam " — died. At the funeral " I observed," says Dr. Martin, 

aged church-member weeping as the coffin passed out of 
the chapel. 'Was the deceased a friend or relative of yours?' 
I inquired. ' Neither,' replied the old man. ' Why, then, do you 
weep ?■ ' I weep,' he said, ' to think that when I die 1 shall not 
have so fine a coffin.'" The Doctor's position of "dry-nurse — 
leonum arida nuirtx," as he styles it with a pedantry which in his 
hands becomes charming — to the school for foreign learning io 
Peking was not in the beginning as flattering or encouraging as It 
afterwards became. But there must have been compensations. 
Here is one, a Chinese student's English composition, which 

contribution to the hilarity of nations : " I will relate a 
story in which a man was punished by the God on account of 
his having disobeyed the God's order, and which runs as follows : 
Once a German named Jonah was ordered by the God to go to a 
certain place for preaching, and he promised to do so. Notwith- 
standing his promise, he disobeyed the order, and, instead of 
going to bis destination, went to another place by steamer. Dur- 
ing the voyage, a great storm suddenly arose, which caused the 
steamer being unable to go on forth. So the captain said that 
there must be a bad man among the passengers, and lots must be 
cast in order to point out who is the bad man, . . Jonah did 
not get drowned, because when he was throwing himself into the 
water, a whale was opening his mouth, and he just fell in, . ," 
It is a beautiful tale as retold in the Par East, but space forbids 
that more should be revealed here. F. W. Williams. 
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The Speaker of the House of Representatives, By M. P. Follett. 
New York : Longmans, Green & Co., 1896— xxvi, 378 pp. 

This is the most important contribution to our knowledge of 
the working of our governmental machinery since Woodrow 
Wilson's ^^Congressional Government** Moreover, strange to say, 
it is the first systematic and thorough study of the American 
Speakership which has appeared. 

The author shows that the Speaker was a political leader in our 
Colonial Assemblies, and she believes that the framers of the 
constitution distinctly recognized him as such, and expected and 
intended him to be more than the parliamentary chairman of the 
House. This is an interesting point to establish if possible ; but 
the incompleteness of the evidence is admitted. In favor of this 
view is adduced the fact that the Convention debated the plan of 
giving the Speaker a place with the President and Cabinet 
officers in a Council of State. But the including of the Chief 
Justice, a conspicuously non-political officer, in the proposed 
council, and the final dropping of the plan, are significant and 
point in the other direction. It appears probable that the rise of 
the Speaker as a political power was as unexpected as the rise of 
the committee system and the nominating convention. That he 
appeared in his political capacity in the early Congresses cannot 
be taken as proof of the intention of the Convention, any more 
than can the fact that the electoral system very soon brought 
about a substantial election of President by the people. The 
Colonial Speaker was a political leader because of the conflict 
between crown and people. But when the people took the reins 
of government into their own hands, it may well have appeared 
to the framers of the Constitution that a political Speaker was as 
needless as a bill of rights. We may thus account for what 
otherwise appears so singular, namely the bare mention of the 
Speaker in the Constitution. 

The evolution of the Speaker into one of our most important 
political officers has been brought about partly by the inevitable 
drift of our system, partly by the personal characteristics of dif- 
ferent Speakers. This is abundantly shown by the author, who 
clearly traces the steps by which the Speakers have mounted to 
power. 

The first Speaker who saw the great possibilities of the office 
was Henry Clay. ** His object was clearly and expressly .to 
govern the House as far as possible. In this he succeeded to an 
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extent never before or since equalled by a Speaker of the House 
of Representatives" (p. 71). "No other Speaker lias ever so 
combined the functions of a moderator, a member, and a leader." 
"He not only led ihe House, but during the first period of his 
rule tlie whole govcrnoient seemed to fall under his sway " 
(p. 77). 

Subsequent Speakers down to the time of the Civil War were 
either weak men or entertained a different conception of the 
ofGce from that so successfully put in practice by Clay. Circum- 
stances, moreover, did not favor any great expansion of power. 
But with the coming on of the Civil War circumstances changed, 
and a line of great Speakers appeared— Colfax, Blaine, Randall, 
Carlisle, and Reed — each of whom has distinctly contributed to 
the growing power of the Speakership. As the matter now 
stands, a Speaker can have his own policy, can appoint his agents 
to carry it out. can foice action upon it, and suppress opposition 
to it. Of course he must have his party at his back, but, given a 
real leader, party support in the House of Representatives is 
practically assured. No wonder Speaker Randall considered the 
Speakership "the highest office within the reach of an American 
citizen " (p. ii?). 

One closes the book with the conviction that our system has 
very nearly if not quite worked out a second president — a legis- 
lative counterpart of the executive chief. What this will lead to 
cannot now be seen, but we n^y be sure that a condition of 
equilibrium has not yet been reached. Nature and history are 
against a double head. Of two men, the one who tells the other 
what to do has the re.il authority and will in time be recognized 
as master. This result has been reached in England, where 
real power has shifted from the Sovereign to the Premier. Is 
the American Speaker destined to become the real head of the 
American state? C. H. Smith. 



£Umenli de Droit ComliUitionntl . Par A. Esmeio, Professeur \ la 
Faculty dc Droit de Paris, etc. Paris, Librairie de la Soci6t6 
du Recueil G^n^ral des Lois et des Arrets, 1896 — 8vo, pp. 841. 

Twenty-one years have passed since theadoption of ihe present 
constitution of the French Republic, during all of which time 
students of public law have waited for the adequate presentation 
of the constitutional law of the Republic ; the best one hitherto 
attaittiLble, originally published in German, being much too ele- 
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mentarj to fill the long felt want. It is a rather curious question 
why the literature of French public law has been thus barren, 
while during the same time the constitutions of the German Em- 
pire and the several German states have called forth such an 
avalanche of ponderous works that the strongest memory would 
be taxed to recall the names of all the authors of four volumes 
on German Staatsrecht. Perhaps the frequency and transitori- 
ness of French constitutions may have produced caution in 
spending time and labor on the study of the present one, but 
extinct German constitutions are also by no means rare, nor have 
the commentaries, now for the most part happily "vergriffen," 
been few to which they have furnished occasion. 

Professor £smein*s volume was happily worth waiting for. 
Although modestly entitled " Elements," it is in reality a thorough 
study of the law and practice of constitutional government in 
France, historical and comparative, and fully up to date ; as wit- 
ness his comment on the Income Tax decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and the account of the constitutional 
struggle of 1896 between the Senate and Chamber of Deputies. 
He is possibly inclined to refer too exclusively for sources to 
the British constitution and the principles of the French Revolu- 
tion, but his study of foreign constitutionalism has been both 
wide and thorough. His discussion of the relation of the judic- 
iary to unconstitutional legislation, for example, evidences a 
comprehension of the America^n theory and practice which is 
almost unique among Continental jurists. 

As regards mechanical execution, it is a pity that the work is 
not issued in two volumes. The volume of more than eight 
hundred pages is rather bulky, and the paper is not sufficiently 
opaque. The author's work is fully worthy of a better dress. 

E. V. Raynolds. 

La Fortune privet ^ travers sept scihles. Par le Vicomte G. d'Avenel. 
Paris, Armand Colin et Cie. — 8vo, xiv, 411 pp. 

The Vicomte d'Avenel deserves the thanks of all persons in- 
terested in economic history for having given us in this small 
volume the cream of the first two volumes of the ponderous work 
which received the Prix Rossi four years ago. The present vol- 
ume has, therefore, a statistical basis, but it is not all statistics. 
Under the two main heads of Money and Land the author gives 
us incidentally a most interesting picture of the life of the people 
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of France in past centuries. He shows us llie extent to which all 
kinds of credits and oiher rights were dealt in, even in the middle 
ages, when prisoners of war were the subject of speculation, and 
the indemnitj' paid for a murder or other crime might be made 
the subject of bargain and sale. Life insurance began as early as 
the XlVth century, while marine insurance does not appear 
until the XVth, and fire insurance still later. We are apt to 
think of the peasant as being extremely conservative and wed- 
ded to the past, but we are shown in this book that agriculture 
has made enormous progress, and that the farmer, in spite of 
many vicissitudes, has on ihe whole held his own, though he has 
not obtained so large a share in the increase of wealth as the land 
owner. Many of the results of this very painstaking investiga- 
tion into the past have a direct bearing upon the problems of the 
present. We are shown in a most striking way the perishable 
character of capital. The author proves by a c.ilculation tliat, 
taking inio consideration the debasement of the standard of val' 
the fall in the purchasing power of the metals and the lowed 
of interest, if a person had a capital of a thousand pounds ol 
silver at the time of Charlemagne, they would have been worth 
intrinsically in modern coin 729,000 (rancs yielding an annual 
interest of 72,900 francs. If that capital had been kept intact, 
however, down to the present century, it would be worth but 950 
francs, yielding an income of 38 francs a year. Not only does he 
show that in the abstract capital tends to melt away, but he also 
shows how strikingly the individual fortunes of capitalists have 
diminished. On the other hand, equally striking is the increase 
in the value of city property, especially in a city like Paris, which 
has been simply enormous. Between these two extremes comes 
thevaluc of houses and lands in the provinces, which has increased, 
but still not as rapidly as in the capital. And this increase has 
not been uniform by any means, but hus been subject to consider- 
able fluctuations. A study of this history is well calculated to 
give courage to those farmers who are suffering from the present 
crisis in agriculture, since the farmers of the past have gone 
■ through similar crises and weathered them successfully. 

The history of the precious metals and of prices also has an 
important bearing upon the problems of the present, especially 
upon the question of the social effects of rising or falling prices. 
which in turn has such an important bearing upon the subject of 
bimetallism. The author confirms, from the history of France, 
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what Thorold-Rogers wrote of England, that the period of rising 
prices and commercial activity which followed the discovery of 
the American silver mines in the i6th century was on the whole 
a period of loss and poverty for the wage-receivers. 

In reviewing this work it is hardly necessary to go into a criti- 
cism of the author's statistical method, especially in treating of 
the value of land. All averages based upon the price of land in 
different parts of the country must be taken merely as indications 
and not as exact statements of fact, and the author frankly says 
that nothing is so unlike one hectare of land as another hectare 
of land. In many cases, however, the comparisons are made be- 
tween the price of one and the same piece of land at different 
periods, and many of the general conclusions are based upon such 
comparisons, and not upon averages. In addition to that the 
method of representing prices seems to us a little artificial. The 
author does not simply take the gross value of the land, but he 
takes an average of the value of the land and of the capitalized 
value of the income of the land. This must exaggerate the rise 
in the value of land. But whatever reservations one may make 
in accepting some of the statistics, it is hardly likely that they 
will affect the general character of the conclusions. h. w. f. 



Social Rights and Duties ; Addresses to Ethical Societies. By Leslie 
Stephen. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Limited : New 
York, Macmillan & Co., 1896 — Two volumes, 8vo, 255 and 
267 pp. 

These volumes constitute the third number in the " Ethical 
Library," and are composed chiefly of addresses delivered before 
the Ethical Societies of London, and published in various peri- 
odicals. They are what might be expected, considering their 
authorship, and occasion and purpose. Mr. Stephen, as a writer, 
is always thoughtful and generally sensible. Holding rather 
radical opinions, he knows better than most how to temper and 
qualify them by admixture of more conservative views. And he 
possesses a leisurely and meandering style which relieves the 
tedium of technical discussion, though becoming itself somewhat 
tedious now and then. 

In semi-scientific, semi-popular addresses like these, Mr. 
Stephen's characterics have full play. The " perpendicular pro- 
noun " is conspicuous on every page, though never offensively 
so ; and the talk runs on, genial, often humorous, sage with the 
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fruits of long experience, at once "secular," sceptical and opti- 
mistic, with frequent historical and literary allusion, seldom 
direct and sometimes almost garmluus, but always instructive. 

The following are the titles of chapters: "The Aim of Ethical 
Societies," "Science and Politics." "The Sphere of Political Econ- 
omy," "The Moraliiy of Competition," "Social Equality," 
"Ethics and the Struggle for Existence," " Heredity," " Punish- 
ment," "Luxury," "The Duties of Authors," "The Vanity of 
Philosophising," and " Forgotten Benefactors." 

We will only add that these volumes furnish proof — along with 
such works as those of Jodl, Gizycbi, Bosanquet, Adler and 
Salter — of the vitality and value of the " Ethical Society " 
movement, which has spread so considerably in America, Great 
Britain and Germany. And they illustrate equally well iis lim- 
itations. W. F. B. 

Family Budgets : being the income and expenses of twenty-eight 
British households, 1891-1894, compiled for the Economic 
Club. London (King & Son), 1896, 76 pp. 

This pamphlet is a welcome addition 10 our knowledge of 
family income and expenditure. It is modeled after the work 
of Lc Play. The budgets, however, are not so uniform in 
arrangement as those of Le Play and his followers. Their chief 
merit, perhaps, consists in the fact that they are not confined to 
the poorest classes of workmen. But the number collected is as 
yet too small to yield any useful comparisons, such as those fur- 
nished by the 3000 budgets analyzed by Carroll D. Wright. 

Each family is described in a short history or abstract giving 
the constitution of the household, ages, occupation, moral habits, 
meals, kind of dwelling, furniture, etc. These are followed by 
statistical tables of receipts and expenditures with the percent- 
ages spent on food, rent and other items. Only money costs 
and not quantities purchased are given. i. f. 



Introdudion to Sociology. By Arthur Fairbanks. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1896 — Svo, xv, 174 pp. 

In this volume Dr. Fairbanks has undertaken, and executed 
with singular skill and success, jvhat was really a dilRcuh task. 
As the preface is commonly written after the main body of a 
book, so the introduction to a science presupposes that the 
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science in question is considerably if not completely organized. 
But if this be true of sociology, its truth is certainly not yet 
obvious and acknowledged. Whether sociology be a science or 
a philosophy, or both ; and what its limits, methods, doctrines 
and practical bearings are, remain in dispute. What Dr. Fair- 
banks has done is to survey the more important aspects of social 
life, and the opinions concerning their development and meaning 
which have been put forth by leading writers, and give such 
estimates and criticisms and constructive interpretations as his 
reflection suggests. And this work has been done with adequate 
knowledge, with insight, with caution and judgment, with sense 
of proportion, and in a candid and appreciative spirit. We do 
not know where else to find, in brief compass, so clear an account 
of what the sociologists are trying to do. What we miss, how- 
ever, is any penetrative analysis of society, as distinguished 
from particular societies — why, e. g., should the first chapter be 
entitled ** The Organic Character of a Society," and the second, 
" The Physical Basis of Society ?" — or any intimation that social 
studies should be carried on, not chiefly in the library, but in the 
street, the shop, the caucus, the camp, the club, the court-room 
and the home. w. f. b. 

Strikes and Social Problems. By J. Shield Nicholson, M. A., D.Sc, 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Edin- 
burgh. London, Adam and Charles Black ; New York, Mae- 
millan & Co., 1896 — viii, 238 pp. 

Of the dozen essays and addresses which make up this volume, 
only one relates to strikes proper, a second relates to labor com- 
binations and competition, while the remainder cover a great 
variety of subjects from Political Economy and Journalism to a 
Voyage around Africa, which may perhaps be well enough 
grouped under the general term Social Problems. It will 
thus be seen that there is no continuous thread running through 
these papers except that supplied by the bookbinder. The 
essays in themselves are, though in many cases popular, often 
suggestive and full of good sense. The author possesses a deft- 
ness in handling figures and a lightness of touch that makes 
even the statistical part of the essays easy reading. It is difficult 
to say much of the subject matter of a compilation of this kind 
without taking up each of the various essays in itself. It will 
suffice to mention as especially novel Professor Nicholson's 
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attempt to estimate the living capital of the United Kingdom, 
and tbe relative strength of labor and capital. He shows quite 
conclusively that the living capital of the United Kingdom is of 
much greater value than the dead. " Previous accumulations," 
be says, " may obtain 4 per cent, interest, but this is relatively a 
small part oT the national income. Four-fifths of what is called 
profits is merely wages of one form of labour, or rather of many 
forms of labour of a highly skilled character" (p. 133). His 
figures are, of course, based upon estimates and not upon exact 
Statistics, but the estimates seem judicious, and if they are cor- 
rect, it would certainly seem that the tribute paid by present labor 
to the past has been considerably exaggerated by a good many 
popu.lar authors. h. w. f. 

Tntroduetion to Public Finance. By Carl C. Plebn, Ph.D., Assist- 
ant Professor in the University of California. New York and 
London, Macmillan & Co., 1896— 8vo, xii, 364 pp. 

The general reader in economics, if confined to the English 
authorities, has found little to encourage his interest in the study 
of public finance. Bastable's and Selignian's masterly treatises, 
while of the highest value to one specially interested in the 
intricate problems of public revenue and expenditure, do not 
appeal to the general reader as the above introduction to the 
subject undoubtedly will. Its author displays a thorough famil- 
iarity with the English as well as the Continental authorities, 
and, though his bgok cannot lay claim to great originality of 
treatment of the many vexed questions in public finance, he shows 
good judgment in presenting the views of the various writers, and 
offers the reader a lucid and, on the whole, well arranged sum- 
mary of the subject. His statement of general principles is 
largely based on Cohn, whose pupil he was, while in his methods 
of classification he follows Seligman more or less closely. A 
larger space than usual is properly devoted to public expendi- 
ture. In discussing the principles of public revenue everything 
is made to center about the idea of contributions proportioned 
to benefits enjoyed. The weakness of this "benefit theory" is 
clearly exposed. Professor Plehn could to advantage have 
enlarged his treatment of the English betterment tax and our 
American system of special or local assessments as ofiering the 
only cases in which the " benefit theory " is applicable, an in- 
dividual bearing the cost of sotne imptrovemeat, by the local 
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government, like the opening of a street, because primarily he, 
not the community at large, is benefited. The discussion of the 
principles of taxation, and the equity of a tax, is, as usual, un- 
satisfactory. To my mind, no advance will be made in this 
chapter of public finance, until the writers devote less time to the 
abstract justice, and more time to the concrete economic expe- 
diency of a tax. We shall never agree on the relative /tfiriwjj or 
unfairness of taxes, but we may agree on their relative economic 
harmfulness. In this connection, the book under review might 
have properly given more attention to the theory of postal rates, 
and water rates, as illustrating the principle of *' charging what 
the traffic will bear," which has a direct application to the general 
subject of taxation. 

The treatment of the American property tax is, on the whole, 
satisfactory. Exception, however, should be taken to the author's 
exaggeration of the importance of economic rent in the United 
States, that is, of the value of the land aside from the improve- 
ments (pp. io8, i66). The incidence of taxes is acknowledged to 
be the most difficult topic in the general field of public finance, 
and to offer problems that are far from solution. It is no dis- 
credit to the writer to say that he has not offered that solution, 
which is attempted with considerable success by a writer in this 
number of the Yale Review.* The third and last part of the 
book is devoted to the discussion of public debts, of which 
much the same can be said as was said above of the author's 
treatment of taxation. Less space might have been given, to 
advantage, to the growth and nature of public credit, and more 
to the economic effects of public loans, their relation to private 
loans and private industry, the discussion of which is a marked 
feature of H. C. Adams' Public Debts, 

The above criticisms are not intended to detract from the 
value of the book, which the reviewer gladly acknowledges, and 
plans to further test by using the book in undergraduate courses. 
The only serious typographical error noticed is on p. 204, where 
the tariff of 1857 is misprinted 185 1. j. c. s. 

* See p. 258. 
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COMMENT. 

The Indianapolis Monetary Conference ; Public Opinion and 

Legislation ; The Completion of Spencer's Syntltetic 

Philosophy ; Francis A . Waiter. 

THE promoters of the Indianapolis Monetary Conference 
ran a risk of failure, which makes the success actually 
achieved all the more gratifying. 

Shortly after the election, delegates from a number of cities 
in the central West were invited to meet together with a view 
to discussing the currency problems of the immediate future. 
As a result of this informal conference, it was decided to ex- 
tend an invitation for a similar meeting to the Chambers of 
Commerce in all the cities of the United States, and to obtain 
representative delegations of business men from all parts of 
the country, who might exercise their joint influence to pro- 
mote such measures of currency reform as should be agreed 
upon. 

If this plan proved successful, it promised great advantages ; 
but its success was threatened by several dangers, which in 
the early stages of the project made many people doubt its 
wisdom. In the first place, it was not certain that delegates 
would be sent from all parts of the country. It might readily 
happen that the Conference would represent the business 
men of a section, rather than the business men of the United 
States as a whole ; and in that case the outcome of their 
deliberations might consolidate the public sentiment of other 
sections against them even more than it consolidated the 
public sentiment of their own sections on their side. This 
danger seems to have been happily avoided. The responses 
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to the invitation were quite general. Naturally enough the 
middle West was most strongly represented, and the East 
next ; but there was a sufficient sprinkling of delegates from 
other parts of the country to give the body a national 
character — especially as the delegates from the South and the 
far West were in essential agreement with their eastern 
friends on matters of financial policy. It is a significant fact 
that the three votes against the passage of the resolutions 
recommended by the committee all came from Massachu- 
setts. 

An even greater danger than that of sectionalism was that 
of arousing class antagonisms. There was some ground to 
fear that a movement of business men would be treated as 
hostile to the masses of the people, and that demagog^ues 
would try to make political capital by opposing it. An 
instance of this was furnished by Governor Pennoyer of 
Oregon, who declined to help the movement because it was 
the work of bankers who, in his opinion, were unsafe guides 
as to the currency; and he added that Congress was the 
only proper national conference to debate such questions. 
It is too early to tell how far this feeling will manifest itself 
when the committee appointed by the Indianapolis Confer- 
ence attempts to make detailed suggestions as to the actual 
work of legislation. As yet, however, there has been 
less opposition on the score of class interest than might 
reasonably have been expected. The conference was a 
gathering of business men in general, rather than of bankers 
in particular; and the country is suffering so severely 
from the evils of the present crisis that it is in the mood to 
take the best advice it can get as to the way out, rather than 
to quarrel with the source from which that advice may 
come. 

A third danger lay in the chance of disagreement among 
the members of the Conference itself. If they had been 
unable to take tolerably unanimous action, it would have 
meant more than failure; it would have meant disaster. It 
would have enabled every populist to say : " If the business 
men of the country cannot agree upon a plan to save us from 
the disaster into which we have been brought, let them cease 
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to advise us as to our duty in the premises." Such a failure 
would have given strength to the opposition to every meas- 
ure of currency reform, because the supporters of such a 
measure could no longer claim to have the general sense o( 
the business community behind them. Even if there had 
been no actual disagreement, but mere vagueness in the 
statement of principles and objects, the populist would slili 
have had a convenient weapon to use against the business 
men of the East and middle West ; for he could say that they 
confined themselves to the formulation of certain ideals, and 
shrunk from the one important task of doing something to 
bring us nearer the realization of those ideals. 

While these perils were imminent if the Conference agreed 
upon too liitle, there was an almost equal danger which im- 
pended if they agreed upon too much. Any attempt which 
such a body might make to draft a bill was almost certain 
to arouse the jealousy of Congress. Governor Pennoyer's 
phrase was well chosen for political eHect. Theoretically 
Congress is the body for such discussion of measures and 
such formulation of public opinion. Practically we know that 
the facts do not correspond with the theory ; but Congress- 
men often dislike to be reminded of such divergence. Per- 
haps the very failure of Congress to voice the intelligent 
public opinion of the nation is what makes it so sensitive 
when anybody undertakes to give it advice. At any rate 
this sensitiveness exists ; and if it had been aroused it would 
have made the labors ol the Conference worse than useless. 
We understand that the original plan of the promoters of 
the convention was to agree upon a definite bill. We think 
the course actually adopted was far wiser; namely, to agree 
upon a declaration of principles, and leave the details to a 
committee whose methods of operation might be changed as 
Congress should adopt one course or another in the imme- 
diate future. 



The principles enunciated cover familiar ground: the main- 
tenance of the gold standard, the establishment of an elastic 
currency, the ultimate retirement of the government from 
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the banking business, and the separation of the revenue and 
currency departments of the government pending such 
retirement. We do not propose to discuss them in detail. 
The chief interest of the Indianapolis Conference is its 
character as a new method of expressing public opinion and 
bringing it to bear upon legislative activity. 

It is not in Europe as it is in America. In Germany 
particularly, and to a less degree in Italy and France, it is 
the custom to ask advice of chambers of commerce before 
initiating important commercial legislation of any kind. In 
a government which is administrative rather than parliamen- 
tary, this course is almost necessarily pursued. The admin- 
istration seeks expert advice, and applies to those best fitted 
to give it. But where we have a legislative body which 
claims to represent the people, expert advice is less highly 
prized. Parliaments and Congresses are so enamored of the 
system of representative government that they care only to 
see whether the electoral districts are of the right size. 
Before the days of the telegraph this may well have been 
the most important feature in representative government, 
because it was only through Congress or Parliament that 
diflferent localities could make their wishes heard. But 
in the drafting of laws to-day the mere balancing of local 
claims does not protect the general public interest. Expert 
work is wanted. The Congressional authorities recognize 
this by having the preliminary stages of legislation man- 
aged by relatively small committees, whose members are sup- 
posed to be specially well informed on the subjects of which 
they have charge. But the committees of Congress are not 
for the most part comprised of men of any high standing 
as experts. They neither form nor voice progressive public 
opinion. They are occupied, with certain honorable excep- 
tions, not with making good laws, but with trying to get 
reelected. The Chairman of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency has publicly proclaimed that the attempt 
to please his constituents with a view to reelection is a 
cardinal duty of a Congressman. 

This being the case, expert public opinion must find 
some other way of getting itself formulated. The news- 
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papers are, and always have been, of good use in this respect ; 
but newspaper writing is at best an unorganized method of 
action, and— strange as such an assertion may perhaps seem — 
is not taken as seriously as ii ought to be either by writers, 
readers, or public authorities. What we need is declaration 
of public sentiment that shall show the force which lies 
behind it; and we welcome the work of the Indianapolis 
Conference as pointing out a way in which such declarations 
can be placed authoritatively before the government and the 
people. Not that the machinery for so doing was by any 
means perfect; but that it was of a kind which gives prom- 
ise for greater development in the immediate future. 



The third volume of Herbert Spencer's Principles of 
Sociology has recently appeared, and the System of Syn- 
thetic Philosophy is thus brought to completion. We defer 
a review of this particular work, and some general estimate 
of Mr. Spencer's sociological and political writings, to a sub- 
sequent issue. Our sole present purpose is to give such 
recognition as it deserves to the accomplishment of a task 
as colossal, perhaps, as the human mind ever set before 
itself. 

Thirty-six years ago Mr. Spencer conceived and projected 
this series of volumes. Wanting academic or other ade- 
quate training at the outset, already feeble in health and 
continuously thereafter hampered by illness and limited 
means, and encountering the most determined opposition 
from many quarters, he has followed the program proposed, 
with relatively inconsiderable deviations, to the end. We do 
not know where to look for a more impressive exhibition of 
virility, fortitude, tenacity of purpose and industry, than that 
which the literary life of Mr. Spencer aff.irds. Admirable 
also was the sagacity which at so early a date accepted the 
principle of Evolution, and sought to apply it in every 
sphere of reality ; the power — shown specially in the volumes 
on Sociology — to gather and group multifarious fads, and to 
discern their drift and bearing; the sanity and steadiness 
of mind which seldom failed ; the quietness with which mis- 
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apprehension and hostility were borne; the candor which in 
old age abandoned the mistaken opinions of an earlier day. 

We do not agree with Mr. Spencer on many and vital 
points ; but we congratulate him and ourselves on the com- 
pletion of this great series — monumentum aere perennius. 



It would be hopeless to attempt in a short article a crit- 
ical estimate of the work of Gen. Walker. Few men have 
done so many things in so short a time ; still fewer have done 
so many things well. As may be seen from the short chron- 
icle of his life printed in another part of this number, he was 
distinguished as a military man, a writer of military history, 
an administrator, an educator, a statistician, and an econo- 
mist, and in each of these fields he covered many depart- 
ments. As an administrator he was equally successful in 
managing a census bureau and a college. As an educator he 
was equally interested in the primary department of the pub- 
lic schools and in the highest branches of learning. As an 
author he was equally at home in history, economics, statistics, 
and journalism. To take up but a single one of these topics 
thoroughly would carry us beyond the limits of our space. 
But we cannot refrain from putting on record our apprecia- 
tion of the stimulating effect of his public activity and our 
sense of personal loss in his death. 

We believe that in the future he will be chiefly remembered 
and honored, not as the founder of a school or sect, but as 
the generous inspirer of hopeful work in others. It is true 
that in economics, for instance, he made several radical 
departures from the doctrines of his predecessors. This was 
particularly true in his theory of profits and his theory of 
wages. The former, however, was, as he himself stated, but 
an elaboration of a hint thrown out by Whately in his Ele- 
ments of Logic, and the latter has not met with such general 
acceptance as to give it a permanent place in the Political 
Economy of the future. At least many think that, while he 
was right in opposing the wage-fund theory of the Enij^lish 
economists, which held that all wages were paid out of capi- 
tal, and limited by the ratio between capital and population, 
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he himself went much too far in asserting the direct opposite 
of this and claiming that wages were paid out of pro- 
duction and indeed constituted the residual share of the 
product. But even though the theory may nol be accepted 
in the form in which he stated it, it is eminently characteristic 
of the hopefulness and buoyancy of his character, and the 
central idea of the theory, that the laboring man can con- 
tribute towards his own wages by increased efficiency, will, 
we believe.stand. Not only was the influence of Gen.Walker 
progressive and optimistic, but it was also essentially honest. 
He wrote a special book in order to combat the confiscatory 
proposals of Henry George, and though an advocate of in- 
ternational bimetallism, and indeed the most able and dis- 
tinguished promoter of that cause in our country, he was care- 
ful not to lend himself to any plan which would in his judg- 
ment have the efTect of scaling down debts. His views on the 
subject of bimetallism did not agree with those of the Editors 
of this Review, but we cordially recognize the courage with 
which in the heat of the campaign of "96, when the followers 
of Bryan were borrowing the arguments of the international 
bimetallists in order to support their cause, and when even 
some of the European bimetallists looked with favor upon 
the silver movement in the United States, Gen. Walker did 
not hesitate to declare to the English people that in his belief 
all of our public debt would be paid in gold coin or its equiv- 
alent. As a strong, hopeful, honest man, Gen. Walker's 
influence has been most healthful, and his death, in the very 
fullness of his powers, is a national calamity. 



THE TAX INQUISITOR SYSTEM IN OHIO." 

THE operation of the general property tax in Ohio dur- 
ing the last dozen years has been attended with circum- 
stances of unusual interest to the student of economics. 
Under the scheme in vogue prior to 1851, privilege taxes 
had been levied upon occupations, and various other sources 
of revenue were drawn upon in addition to the general prop- 
erty tax. Corporations were then chartered under special 
acts which regulated the right of taxation in each particular 
case. Under this system great abuses had crept in. The 
incidence of taxation was very unequal ; the corporations^ 
as a rule, paid at very different rates from that imposed upon 
individuals ; the rate imposed upon corporations of the same 
class often varied materially. In fact, every one of the estab- 
lished canons of taxation was violated, and the rule of equality 
obtained nowhere. The State was an agricultural State* 
Its railway system was in its infancy. There were scarcely 
any corporations other than banks, and these were few and 
weak. 

Under these circumstances the Constitutional Convention 
of 1 85 1 met. Its debates show that the question of taxation 
was the prominent one. The unjust distribution of the bur- 
dens of the State was a general complaint. The proposition 
that all classes of property of whatever kind, without any 
exemption, were to be taxed at their true value in money, at 
a uniform rate, presented a scheme which promised relief to 
every one. It seemed fair upon its face. The new constitu- 
tion, therefore, provided, in the second section of the twelfth 
article, that poll taxes should be abolished ; that ** all moneys, 
credits, investments in bonds, stocks, joint stock companies 
or otherwise, and also all real and personal property " should 
be taxed by a uniform rule ; church property, schools and 

^ The writer served on the Ohio Tax Commission of 1893, which published a 
report, and has also served upon committees of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce in 1895 and 1896, the reports of which have been published by the 
Chamber. He has freely availed himself, in the preparation of this article, of 
the facts collated in these several reports. 
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public charities were to be exempted. Jealousy o( the banks 
was shown in the requirement that all property of banks 
should be taxed without exemption. In furtherance of this 
scheme the legislature passed acts extending and enlarging 
the act of 1846 which established a listing system. Every 
tax-payer is required to return his property for taxation 
under oath, according to a form devised by the Auditor of 
State, setting forth his property in great detail. 

It will be interesting, in this connection, to observe that in 
the constitutional convention of 1851 the proposal was made 
to insert a provision in the constitution that every man 
should be compelled to set forth in his tax return to the 
auditor a complete list of his credits ; and that upon failure 
so to do, any indebtedness due him should be uncollectible. 
This proposition was defeated by a vote of forty-three to 
thirty-six. The debates of that convention are instructive 
when they are read in the light of the experience of twenty 
years. A tone of buoyant confidence in the ultimate success 
of the system is prominent throughout these debates. The 
discussion waxed warm over the proposal to tax United 
States bonds and Slate stocks. — meaning by the latter term 
the outstanding indebtedness of the Slate. It is a matter of 
particular interest to Ohio lawyers that a member of the 
convention, who afterwards became one of the most eminent 
lawyers of the State, and, indeed, of the nation, argued per- 
sistently throughout that convention for the establishment of 
a personal property tax, and for the taxation of all kinds of 
intangible property. He was in favor of taxing the bonds of 
the federal government, State bonds and, as a matter of 
course, all bonds and stocks of corporations. In after years 
this same gentleman repeatedly, in cases in the Supreme 
Court, argued for an entirely different construction of the 
constitution from that which he gave in debate at that time, 
and sought to procure by judicial construction a remedy for 
the evil which had been done. 

The operation of the new scheme has failed utterly to ful- 
fill the expectations of its promoters. The history of the 
general property tax in Ohio does not differ from the history 
of the tax in other States and other times. To all students 
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of taxation the story of its failure is a familiar one. In Ohio» 
too, as in some other States, the appeal has been made to 
men's honor ; the obligation of an oath has been put upon 
the tax-payer. Not only this, but the scheme has been so 
arranged as to search the consciences of men. The blanks 
prepared by the Auditor of State describe all kinds of per- 
sonal property in great detail. Every particular descrip- 
tion of personal property is set forth in separate schedules, 
and the tax-payer's attention under oath is directed to each 
of these. This is not all. The law does not rely alone upon 
the oath of the tax-payer, nor upon the correctness of the 
return made. Means are provided to supplement and cor- 
rect these returns. The county auditor is empowered to 
send for those persons whom he suspects to have made im- 
perfect returns, and for such persons as he may suppose have 
knowledge of the facts, and to examine them under oath, and 
upon such examination correct the returns made.* The 
statutes also provide that if any person has made a false 
return for any year, the county auditor may ascertain the 
true amount of personal property, moneys, credits and invest- 
ments that such person ought to have returned or listed for 
five years next preceding the current year, and that he shall 
impose a penalty of fifty per cent., and that he shall enter 
the taxes for the whole six years, including the current year, 
thus increased by the fifty per cent, penalty, upon the tax 
duplicate. 

Such were the methods provided by the law for procuring 
a safe and complete return of personal property for taxation, 
down to 1881. That year witnessed the beginnings of a 
novel system, unknown, and unheard of before, it is safe to 
say, in any community under English law or English institu- 
tions. The beginnings of the system were modest enough. 
In the year 1880 an act of the legislature was passed relating 
to the subject, the phraseology of which was very curious. 

' These provisions of the statute, providing for the examination of the tax 
payer and of witnesses under oath, have been in practical operation a dead 
letter. It is at least a matter of grave doubt whether such a proceeding is not in 
violation of those sections of the federal constitution which guaranty personal 
liberty. 
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It provided that whenever the county comniissio tiers of 
Hamilton County (in which Cincinnati is located) shall have 
employed any person to furnish to the county auditor the 
facts and evidence necessary to authorize him to subject to 
taxation any property improperly omitted therefrom {sic), 
no payment shall be made to such person except out of 
money actually paid into the county treasury as taxes on 
such omitted property. It will be observed that no authority 
was conferred by this act upon the county commissioners to 
enter into any such contracts, unless it be found in the pro- 
vision that such employment "shall only be authorized as to 
any omissions occurrinp^ previous to the passage of this act," 
It ought to be stated that in Ohio the county commissioners, 
who are three in number, are the executive oflScers of the 
county. In 1885 a bill was passed applicable to Hamilton 
County and to Cuyahoga County (which contains the city of 
Cleveland), providing that the county commissioners, the 
county auditor and the county trt^asurer in those counties 
should have power to employ any person or persons to 
ascertain and furnish to the county auditor the facts and 
evidence necessary to authorize him to subject to taxation 
any property improperly omitted from the tax duplicate. 
The act further recited that no payment was to be made 
except in pursuance of the contract that was made, and that 
the payment should be made only out of the money actually 
paid in as taxes on the omitted property. 

Three years after this lime, in 188S, another bill was passed, 
making the system general throughout the Slate. This act 
was similar in its terms to the act of 1885, except that it was 
specifically provided by this bill that the compensation of 
the informer, or " inquisitor," as he is termed in the statute, 
should not exceed twenty per cent, of the amount of such 
taxes, "on the returns of omitted moneys, credits, invest- 
ments in bonds, stocks, joint stocks, annuities or other valu- 
able interests." It will not escape observation that none o£ 
the safeguards are provided by these acts, which are com- 
monly found in the legislation of all States which authorize 
the making of contracts by county or municipal officers. 
There is no provision for publicity in the making of these 
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contracts ; there is no provision for advertising^ for bids, nor 
that the contract shall be let to the lowest bidder. By the 
terms of the act of 1885, applicable to Hamilton County and 
to Cuyahoga County, the rate of compensation is absolutely 
unlimited. In neither the act of 1885 nor in that of 1888 is 
there any limitation whatever put upon the length of the 
term of these contracts. The usual term for which they have 
been made has been three years, but there is nothing in the 
act to limit it. Under the phraseology of the acts the county 
commissioners might make a contract for twenty years. 
It is said that each of these several acts of 188 1, 1885 and 188S 
were passed through the active efforts of two brothers named 
Henry W. Morgenthaler and C. E. Morgenthaler. One of 
these gentlemen, at least, had been employed prior to 1881 in 
the auditor's office of Hamilton County at Cincinnati. As 
we shall see hereafter, these two gentlemen have been the 
chief beneficiaries of the scheme embodied in these several 
acts. 

Let us now see what has been accomplished by this system* 
Does the State of Ohio collect taxes upon its personal prop- 
erty ? Has this system, so elaborately worked out, solved 
the problem which oth^^rtAj^M^and States have struggled 
with for centuries? Has a means been found at last to make 
the general property tax effective? For generation after 
generation, on the continent of Europe, and in England as 
well as all over the United States, the attempt has been 
repeatedly made. Everywhere it has failed, and it has been 
abandoned everywhere, except in the United States. Has it 
been left for Ohio to succeed after the tax has been abandoned 
as a failure by almost every civilized people ? 

Let us compare, generally at first, the returns of personal 
property for taxation in Ohio at different periods, remember- 
ing all the time that these returns are made under oath, and 
then afterwards examine with some care the returns in detail 
of some cities and towns in the State during the last thirty 
years. In considering the statistics given below, it ought to 
be constantly borne in mind that under the classification 
made by the Ohio statutes, railways appear in our tax returns 
as personal property. There is, of course, no economic rea- 
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son for such a method of classification; the revenues of rail- 
road companies grow out of the occupation of real estate. 
It must be further remembered that we have a decenaial 
appraisal only of real estate. 

The valuation of the realty of the State in 1866 was 
$663,000,000 : the valuation of the personalty was $446,000,000. 
Reduced to percentages, this shows that the real estate was 
sixty per cent, of the whole, and the personalty was forty 
per cent, of the whole. The personalty increased pretty 
constantly until 1875, when it reached $535,000,000; from 
that it dropped steadily until 1879, when it was $442,000,000 ; 
then it began to increase again until it reached $568,000,000 
in 1S92 ; it then fell off so that in 1895 the personalty upon 
the duplicate was $527,000,000. The increase of the personal 
property of the State, brought upon the tax duplicate from 
1866 down to the present time, has been comparatively in- 
significant. The value of the real estate has increased out of 
all proportion. In 1895 the assessed valuation of real estate 
in Ohio was $1,214,928,038. The percentages of real estate 
valuations and personalty valuations were respectively sev- 
enty per cent, and thirty per cent, of the whole ; of the per- 
sonalty $198,000,000. or thirty-seven and one-half per cent., 
was in the property of railways and corporations. These 
figures, however.are by far more striking when one analyzes 
the several items which make up the personal property dupli- 
cate, bearing in mind the fact that the values of some of the 
items are determined by Boards and not by the oaths of those 
making the returns, and that other items, such as horses and 
other live stock of the State, are within the observation of 
the local assessors, who, in every township, have means of 
determining the accuracy of the returns made. The live 
stock of the State amounted in 1866 to $107,807,218 ; this was 
twenty -four per cent, of the valuation of the personal property 
of the State for that year. In 1895 the assessed valuation of 
the live stock of the State had decreased to $63,262,308 ; this 
was twelve per cent. The returns of property by merchants 
in 1866 was $54,469,252, and in 1895 this had shrunk to 
$50,292,543. The returns of property by manufacturers was 
$20,989,501 in 1866, and it was $16,492,886 in 1895. The 
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moneys returned in 1866 was $41,000,000, and in 189S it was 
$36,000,000. The amount of money invested in stocks and 
bonds returned in 1866 was $6,600,000, and in 1895 it was 
$7,839,000. 

Of course these figures are meaningless, unless the increase 
in population and wealth be also considered. In 1866 Ohio- 
had about two millions and a half of people; in 1895 the 
population was certainly four milions of people, if the 
same ratio of increase since 1890 obtained as that from 
1889 to 1890. It goes without saying that the increase of 
wealth from 1866 to 1895 i" Ohio was simply incalculable. 
The contrast between the agricultural State of 1866 and the 
manufacturing State of 1895 needs only be adverted to, to be 
appreciated. In the year 1866 the cities of Ohio were \n 
their infancy. The population of the city of Cincinnati in 
i860 was 161,094; in 1895 it was probably 400,000. So of 
Cleveland ; in 1866 Cleveland had less than 60,000 people ; 
its population now is upwards of 350,000. 

The extraordinary discrepancy in the matter of manufac- 
turers' stocks between the figures of 1866 and 1895 will strike 
every one. In 1866 Ohio was an agricultural community. 
It was still at that time one of the large wheat-growing States. 
Its interests were altogether agricultural. To-day it is a 
congeries of manufacturing towns ; the purely rural districts 
have lost in population rather than gained. Yet it must in 
fairness be said, that the statistics in this respect furnished 
by the Auditor of State, in his annual report, are not alto- 
gether satisfactory. Almost all manufacturing on any large 
scale is now conducted by corporations. The individual or 
individuals who manufacture under their own or a firm name 
have comparatively very small capital. All the returns of 
manufacturing corporations appear under another head. In 
this respect, therefore, the statistics are misleading. 

The extraordinary urban growth which is so striking in 
our modern life, is shown in the following table, which gives 
the comparative valuation of real estate in cities and villages 
and in the country for the years stated. These years are 
selected because they show the contrasts immediately before 
and after the decennial appraisals : 
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V«u, 


Citj-. 


Coiinlry. 


1861 


*t^9,8i8.9l3 


$494,064,635 


1870 


"0-l.4Q5.539 


503,951,497 


187a 


330.684.784 


699,478,744 


isao 


396.3»8.8sl 


705,831.074 


1883 


413.999.976 


702,681.679 


1990 


5r*.663.o58 


735.643.354 


iB9> 


S5i,S7S.849 


5S5.7a9.798 


1B93 


597.848.119 


586,575.556 


1894 


613,773,140 


586.592.334 


I8<H 


625,179-13* 


589.74S.953 



I 



Bearing in mind the significance of the fact that the in- 
crease of wealth in the modern community appears altogether 
in the large cities, let us examine the returns of certain 
classes of personal property in Ihe large cities of the State 
thirty years ago and to-day. The tax inquisitor does not 
pretend to give his attention to anything other than the 
returns of stocks and bonds. It is significant that in the act 
of 1888, applicable to the entire State, the field of operations 
of the inquisitor seems to be limited to "omitted moneys, 
credits, investments in bonds, stocks, joint stocks, annuities, 
or other valuable interests." It has been several times 
admitted by these gentlemen, that they devoted no time to 
anything else. Under the law of Ohio as expressed in the 
constitution, the statutes, and as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court, all stocks of corporations foreign to the State are re- 
turnable by the individual tax-payer In Ohio. By a decision 
rendered in 1889 by a divided court, (he operation of the law 
was extended to those interstate corporations which have 
part of their property in Ohio and part outside. For instance, 
the Lake Shore Railway Company has about twenty-nine per 
cent, of its mileage in Ohio ; it pays taxes on a valuation of 
about twelve millions and a half in Ohio; yet the owner of its 
stock is compelled to return his stock at its true value in 
money and pay taxes on it, the average rate of taxation 
throughout the Stale being 1.91 per cent, in 1893. 

Let us now see what the operation of the law has been in 
eSecting an adequate, complete return of intangible personal 
property in our large cities. It goes without saying, that 
the bulk of the stocks and bonds which are owned in the 
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State are held by residents of cities. Our wealthy men do 
not reside in the country ; they all drift to the towns. If 
there are any men in the community who live on invested 
capital, they are to be found in the large cities. In the three 
items of moneys, stocks and bonds, and credits, the personal 
returns made in Hamilton County, containing the city of 
Cincinnati, were, in 1866: 

Money, $6,778,883 ^ 

Credits (which includes mortgages), . . . 8,253,59a > 
Stocks and bonds, annuities, etc 3428,003 \ 

This makes a total of, ... . $17460,478 

In 189S the corresponding figures for Hamilton County 
were: 

Money, $it253,342 « 

Credits, 3420,737 ^ 

Stocks, bonds, annuities, etc., .... 1.362.856 ^ 

Total, $6,036,935 

In Other words, thirty years after, with a population which 
is probably three times that of 1866, the returns of money 
are only about one-fifth those of 1866, and the returns of 
credits and of stocks and bonds are about half those made 
thirty years ago. The corresponding comparisons for Cleve- 
land in the same years are equally striking. Cleveland was 
in 1866 a comparatively insignificant city ; since that time its 
growth in wealth and population has been phenomenal. 

If we compare the returns for taxation of the one item of 
money with the quantity of money which is known to be on 
deposit in the banks of our large cities and the whole State, 
the futility of the existing scheme will be at once apparent. 
The amount of money on deposit in the city of Cleveland 
in our savings banks, State banks and national banks varies 
from sixty-three to sixty-six millions of dollars. The returns 
of money for taxation for the last three years in Cleveland 
have been 

1892 $1,800,593 

1893 1,723.890 

1894 1.497.876 

1895, 1.598,650 
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In Hamilton County the amount of money on deposit in the 
various banks averages about thirty-five millions of dollars.' 

The returns of money in Hamilton County for two or 
three years have been 

1893- *MI7.S54. 

1894, 1.188.979. 

189s. «.as3.34a. 

The entire nmount of money on deposit in the whole State 
is about one hundred and ninety millions of dollars. Of this 
there is returned for taxation about thirty-seven millions, of 
which about five millions is returned by the five city coun- 
ties containing the five largest cities in the State, and the 
remainder, ihirty-two millions, is returned by the country 
counties. The city counties returning five millions have on 
deposit in their banks about one hundred and twenty-five to 
one hundred and thirty millions, while the country counties, 
having on deposit say sixty millions, return for taxation 
thirty millions of dollars. 

When we look at the item of " stocks and bonds " and the 
comparative returns of those in the State at large, and in the 
great cities of the State, the same thing is apparent. The 
increase of wealth in a modern community appears in the 
growth of the holdings of corporate securities by its people. 
Almost all large affairs are conducted now by corporations. 
Not only is the business of transportation and banking con- 
ducted in this manner, but also all manufacturing on a large 
scale. We have only to look around us to see how extensive 
this growth has been. It does not, however, appear upon the 
tax duplicate. The returns of stocks and bonds for taxation 
are no greater to-day than they were thirty years ago. In 
1 867 the stocks and bonds of the whole State returned for 
taxation were $11,476,000 : in 1869 they were $12,374,000 : in 
1870, $10,167,000; in 189S they had shrunk to $7,834,000. We 
have already remarked that in Hamilton County alone 
' In Ihe cily o( Cincinnaii, Building and Loan Associaiions have lo a very- 
large extent taken [he [>lace of and pcHoimed Ihe fuacllons of Savings Banks. 
The clly of Cleveland has one Savings Bank which is the largest in iho United 
Slates west of New York City, and many other (mailer ones ; hence Ihe striking 
diffeicncc lit the amount of money on deposit. 
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$2,4CX),ocxD of stocks and bonds were returned in 1866, and 
only about half this amount in 1895. 

The lesson of the utter failure ot the law to procure a gen- 
eral return of personal property for taxation is an old one. 
Still, the constant insistence of the supporters of our scheme 
of laws has been that the tax inquisitor system compels and 
induces adequate returns of personal property for taxation. 
The special activities of the tax inquisitor have been alto- 
gether in the cities of Cincinnati and Cleveland. It is in 
those cities that we ought to see the beneficial results of the 
law in inducing proper returns of intangible property, if such 
results are accomplished. How pitifully meagre these results 
are, we have already seen. 

Since the system was inaugurated in 1885, two brothers, 
named Henry W. Morgenthaler and C. E. Morgenthaler, 
have continuously held these contracts in Cuyahoga County 
and in Hamilton County. The law has come to be commonly 
known as the Morgenthaler law. The chief attention of 
these gentlemen has been given to Cuyahoga County and to 
Hamilton County, although they have also obtained con- 
tracts in a number of the other counties of the State. In those 
two counties the amounts collected since the beginning of 
the system appear in the following table : 





Cujrahosa. 


Hamilton. 


1885 


$25,788.57 


$72.3533* 


1886 


63.607.37 


41,739.88 


1887 


94.004.71 


11.788.84 


1888 


147.741 II 


43.466.64 


1889 


84,889.96 


26.019.32 


1890 


40,200.10 


76.415.80 


I89I 


67.779.93 


110,333.76 


1892 


54.153.59 


149.598 30 


1893 


39.941.18 


38.836.90 


1894 


106.445.35 


15,15748 


1895 


120,91600 


104.913.00 




$841,467.87 


$690,623.24 



We see, therefore, that the total amount collected in the 
eleven years that the act has been in operation in Cuyahoga 
County has been $841,467.88, and in Hamilton County, $690,. 



I 
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623.24. Out of this there has been paid twenty.five per cent, 
to the tax inquisitor (or his compensation under his contract ; 
four per cent, to the county auditor for his compensation; in 
addition a five per cent, penalty has been collected in a large 
number of cases by the county treasurer. The taxes which 
are collected are divided among the several funds. Under 
the system in vogue in Ohio the Slate at large receives 
seven per cent, of the total taxes. The total amount of 
money collected in the whole State by -the system in 1894 
was $506,000; of this amount more than half, over $260,000, 
came from the three counties of Cuyahoga (Cleveland), 
Franklin (Columbus) and Crawford. In eight other country 
counties the amount collected was $124,045 ; $384,000, there- 
fore, out of the $506,000 was collected from eleven counties 
out of the eighty.eight in the entire State. In the following 
year, 1895. $545,000 was collected altogether ; of this amount 
$337,000 came from four counties, namely ; Cuyahoga, 
$120,916; Hamilton, $104,913: Franklin, $38,586; Colum- 
biana, $52,876. Besides these amounts $123,000 was collected 
in eight other counties. This leaves for the entire remainder 
of the State, seventy-six counties, only $85,000 as the result 
of the operation of the law. Out of the $545,000 collected 
in 1 895, $122,000 was paid to the tax inquisitor, and the auditors 
of the several counties received $21,000 for their services; 
$400,000, therefore, remained as the net avails of the law for 
the year. Under the distribution of taxes in the State, the 
State at large receives about seven per cent. The operation 
of the law is, therefore, a matter of local interest purely. 
The share which the General Fund received from the law was 
only about a fifth as much as it cost to collect the whole. The 
practical operation of the law has been that the tax inquisitor 
devotes his attention in each county to a very few wealthy 
men, and to the holdings of stocks and bonds of these few 
men. There have been few years in which the number of 
additions made to the duplicate or "cases," as they are 
termed, in Cuyahoga County, have exceeded fifty or sixty. 
The number of "cases," so-called, considered in Hamilton 
County (Cincinnati) during the year of 1895 was about 
seventy. In other words, the tax inquisitor concerns himself 
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with only the very wealthy people of the community. In 
actual practice the working out of the " case " is something 
like this : The auditor sends a communication directing the 
tax-payer to appear before him ; upon the attendance of the 
tax-payer, if he goes, a lengthy cross-examination takes 
place ; generally it happens that the suggestion is made that 
if the tax-payer will correct his own returns a settlement 
can be eflected upon a better basis for the tax-payer than can 
be if the auditor acts upon the information furnished by the 
inquisitor. This means that while the Board of Equalization 
in the county is satisfied with a return of personal property, 
(mortgages, stocks, etc.,) at fifty to sixty per cent, of their 
selling value, the auditor will accept this valuation, provided 
the tax-payer makes it voluntarily and pays it up immediately 
in cash for the current year and the five years last past, and 
no penalty will be imposed by the auditor ; otherwise the 
auditor will correct the returns himself and will value the 
property at one hundred per cent, and will impose a penalty 
of fifty per cent. Of course, if the tax-payer proves recal- 
citrant, then the county auditor puts the screws on, puts the 
property on the duplicate at a high valuation and adds a 
penalty. The law declares that this action shall be prima 
facie evidence of indebtedness. In due course of time an 
action is commenced by the County Treasurer. Few of these 
actions have ever been brought to trial. It is one of the 
scandals attending the administration of the law that, while 
actions are brought for fabulous sums, they have been 
repeatedly settled for the merest bagatelle. The conduct of 
these cases is very frequently in the hands of private counsel 
employed by the tax inquisitor. It is a matter of public 
notoriety that cases involving very large sums of money are 
settled for comparatively little. For instance, it is reported 
and commonly believed, that one case, in which suit was 
brought for $250,000 or thereabouts, was settled for about 
$30,000. These instances are not infrequent; settlements are 
constantly and repeatedly made for the merest fraction of 
the amount demanded. The interest of the informer him- 
self in the result is so very large that the whole conduct and 
management of the suit and of the settlement attending it^ 
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is commonly left entirely in his hands, and in the hands of 
his private counsel, who owe no official responsibility to the 
public. The amount for which these suits are brought is 
commonly very large ; there are numbers of cases pending 
in the State and Federal Courts where several hundred 
thousand dollars are sued for; there have been many cases 
settled where suras of equal magnitude were involved. If 
the State has a claim of this magnitude against a citizen, it 
would seem clear that, if just, it ought to be prosecuted to a 
complete recovery. A claim of this kind once asserted 
against a citizen ought not to be settled by persons without 
official responsibility, acting in their own interest, for a mere 
bagatelle of the sum demanded. If these suits are not just, 
such claims ought not to be asserted against the citizen. 

The pecuniary interest of the informer and of the county 
officials in the operation of this law is enormous. There are 
no means of ascertaining, without a separate examination of 
the books of each county in the Slate, what the total results 
of the law are. Up to the year 1893 there were no reports 
made by the county auditors to the Auditor of Stale at 
Columbus, and the statistics of the law are only obtainable 
in the office of the Auditor of State since 1893. It is. how- 
ever, known that the two persons who have held the contract 
in Cuyahoga County and in Hamilton County since the law 
went into force, have received as compensation for the work 
done by them in Cuyahoga County, in Hamilton County and 
in Summit County (a county adjacent to Cuyahoga County) 
$416,000. These two men have, in addition, held the con- 
tracts in a large number of other counties of the State. 
What they have received in those other counties is not 
known to the writer, and is not readily obtainable.' 

It may be remarked that the area through which the law 
is operative is rapidly decreasing. When the law became 

' ll is wonb while noting ibat. while these genilemen have demanded and 
received Iwenly-five per cent, (or their compensaiion in Cuyahoga and Hamilton 
counties. Ihey have been witling to enter into contracts in other counties of the 
State at twenty per cent., instead of twenty-five. In these counties, loo. the 
amount recoveied is insignificant compared with the rich hauls made in those 
re the Urge cities of the Slate are located, 
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general throuo^hout the State in 1888, tax inquisitors were 
employed in nearly all of the counties. A trial of one term 
has been sufficient in very many of these counties, and at the 
expiration of that term the contracts have not been renewed. 
In many of the counties the issue has been made upon the 
nomination of county officers, whether or not they were 
favorable to the making of such contracts in future. In some 
of the largest counties of the State, outside of Hamilton and 
Cuyahoga, the county officers will not employ a tax inquisi- 
tor. This is true of Lucas County (Toledo) and Montgomery 
County (Dayton), at least. In 1894 there were thirty-one 
counties of the State where nothing was collected by means 
of this act. In 1895 the number of counties where the law 
was inoperative had increased to forty. In ten more counties 
the amount collected was less than one thousand dollars in 
each county. It is apparent, therefore, that the law has 
ceased to be operative throughout half the State. It has 
been tried and found to be a failure. The people who reside 
in these counties do not want it for themselves; they have 
wisely concluded to abandon it. 

One of the results of the operation of the law is, that it 
has driven away from the State large numbers of wealthy 
men. It rarely occurs that a man who has been forced to 
pay taxes by these gentlemen, continues to reside in the 
State. Many move away entirely with their families ; they 
have abandoned the State altogether, and reside in the eastern 
cities. Others, who have large business interests in Ohio, 
maintain an establishment in some eastern city, vote there, 
are taxed there, but for all other purposes maintain an Ohio 
residence. These gentlemen maintain two residences, one in 
the East and one in the State; but their property has dis- 
appeared from the tax duplicate of the State forever. It is 
estimated by competent persons, that at least one hundred 
millions of dollars of capital has been driven from the city 
of Cleveland during the last ten years by the operation of 
this law. The estimate is probably a very conservative one. 

Another result of the operation of this act is the depre- 
ciated value of real estate in Ohio cities. Cleveland is the 
second city upon the great lakes ; it ranks next to Chicago ; 
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yet the value of real estate in Cleveland for years has been 
abnormally low. Considering its relative size, prices are 
depreciated in Cleveland much belnw those in other lake 
cities. The reason is not far to seek. Numbers of its citizens 
wiih capital to invest have removed; their capital seeks 
investment elsewhere. Let filty or sixty men of large 
fortune remove from a city, and the possible purchases of 
valuable real estate are thereby greatly decreased. There 
are not many left who can aEFord to pay $100,000 for a home 
on Euclid Avenue. 

The effect upon the city in other ways is unfortunate. 
Perhaps no city in the United States is more advantageously 
loc:ited lor manufacturing than Cleveland. It is in the center 
of the iron and steel manulacturino; of the country. The 
ore from Lake Superior meeis at Cleveland I he coal from 
southern and central Ohio, It has ample railway facilities 
and abundant banking capital. However, it is a matter well 
known to the officers of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, that during the last few years a large number of 
manufacturing corporations have been dissuaded from locat- 
ing at Cleveland because of the operation of these laws. 
Their capital is employed elsewhere ; other communities gain 
the benefit of its investment. 

The county auditor, in acting upon these " cases," sum- 
mons witnesses, hears evidence under oath, weighs it, con- 
siders it, and makes findings of fact and of law based upon it. 
The result of his findings, when placed upon the county 
duplicate, are by statute made prima facie evidence of 
indebtedness on the part of the tax-payer to the State, Some 
of the questions presented turn upon close distinctions of fact 
and of law. It would seem to be clear from this statement 
of his functions, that his acts in the premises are of a judicial 
character. This question was presented to the Circuit Court 
of the Northern District of Ohio in the case of Myers vs. 
Shields, 61 Federal Reporter, 713, In that case the amount 
ot taxes placed upon the duplicate was $iq2,ooo; the county 
auditor's fee under the statute {four per cent.) amounted to 
nearly $8,ooo. If he had determined the questions involved 
in this case in favor of the lax-payer and against the State, he 
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would have received nothing. It was insisted in behalf of 
the complainant, and decided by the court (Ricks, J.), that the 
decision of what was essentially a judicial question by an 
officer who had such a direct pecuniary interest in the result^ 
was not " Due Process of Law " within the meaning of the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal Constitution. The 
Supreme Court of Ohio decided the same question in the 
affirmative, however, in a case which came before it, and 
which is reported as Probasco vs. Raine, 50 O. S., 378. As 
the question arises under the Federal Constitution, it cannot 
be said to have been authoritatively determined until it has 
been passed upon by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, since the Federal Courts in Ohio hold one way and 
the Supreme Court of the State the other. Whatever may 
be determined to be the law of the case, it admits of na 
question that a statute is vicious which offers such enormous 
pecuniary inducements to county officials to determine ques- 
tions of fact and of law on one side rather than the other. 
No man ought to be so tempted. No such temptation ought 
to be thrown in the way of public officials. Assuming that 
the cases now pending in^ the courts of Cuyahoga County 
and in the Federal Courts for the northern district of Ohio, 
involve a million dollars, — which is a conservative estimate, — 
the county auditor is interested in these decisions to the 
extent of forty thousand dollars ; that is to say, if the taxes 
are sustained and recoveries are had, he will receive in fees 
forty thousand dollars ; otherwise he will receive nothing. 
Surely, no such weight ought to be put upon any man*s con- 
science. What would be thought if the judges in our courts 
were to receive a fee of eight thousand dollars if they de- 
cided a case one way, and nothing if it was determined the 
other way ? Yet this was the amount of personal interest 
which the county auditor had in the Myers case. 

This case is referred to, not because it is exceptional in 
amount, but because it has become a matter of public record 
in the reports of adjudicated cases. There are numbers of 
cases pending in the courts involving very large sums, one 
hundred thousand dollars or upwards. 

It will not escape attention that we have here all the oppor- 
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tutiities, to say the least, of great corruption in the adminis- 
tration of the law. We have men employed under contracts 
secretly made without advertising for bids and without com- 
petitive bidding, to enter upon a secret inquiry into the pri- 
vate affairs of the entire community. The reward is enor- 
mous. It can safely be said that there is no other kind of 
public employment in a civilized country, where the public 
service is prudently and economically administered, where 
men occupying a ^//rtji-public relation in the service of the 
community receive for their compensation such enormous 
sums of money as have been paid under the tax inquisitor 
system in Ohio, during the last ten years. These men have 
been occupied in enforcing a system of taxation which is 
regarded generally by tfiose upon whom it is imposed, at least, 
as unjust in the extreme, and as imposing burdens upon thera 
which are oppressive. No inconsiderable part of their work 
since 1890 has been in endeavoring to ascertain what holdings 
the citizens of Ohio had in stocks which were generally 
regarded by the taxing authorities of the Slate as non-taxable. 
It is safe to say that this opinion was generally held by every 
one in the State up to the decision of the Supreme Court in 
Lee against Sturges, 46 O. S, We have, then, enormous 
sums of money demanded from single individuals by persons 
who have only a ^aiMi'-public relation, and who are without 
any official responsibility. The tax inquisitor is the person 
who really directs, manages and controls the entire process 
' of ascertaining and imposing these taxes. The auditor of the 
county acts, as a rule, under his dominating influence in the 
management of the "case." The negotiations for settlement 
are almost invariably conducted by the inquisitor. It is not 
surprising, under these circumstances, that suggestions of 
corrupt administration have been made. \{ tax-payers were 
corrupt, they could afford to pay large sums to purchase 
immunity, and the tear has sometimes been expressed that 
the officials may not always be able to resist such temptations. 
There is a story to the eSect thai after taxes for a very large 
sum of money had been imposed by the County Auditor in 
one of the interior counties, and entered in due form upon 
the "book of additions" against a tax-payer, the pages of 
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the " book of additions " relating thereto were cut out and 
destroyed. Whatever "settlement" was effected, no por- 
tion of the many thousands of dollars which had been assessed 
and entered on record on the leaves so extracted ever found 
its way into the Treasurer's hands. In one or two counties 
in the western part of the State like scandals have reached 
the courts, without, however, any definite or positive results, 
so far as the writer is aware. 

The letting of these contracts is attended by many singular 
circumstances. Three years ago in the county of Cuyahoga 
the contract was entered into some three or four months 
before the pending contract expired. No public notice was 
given ; it was not generally known until long afterward that 
the contract had been made. In May, 1896, the county com- 
missioners of Cuyahoga County had an opportunity to make 
the contract at twelve and one-half per cent, with responsible 
persons ; instead of this they entered into a contract at twenty- 
five per cent, compensation with the former tax inquisitor. 
These contracts, which have been worth to their recipients 
$210,000 in Cuyahoga County in the last eleven years, have 
been entered into without any advertising for bids, and with- 
out any publicity ; the rate of twenty-five per cent, compen- 
sation has been adhered to, although the statutes provide 
that throughout the rest of the State a rate not exceeding 
twenty per cent, shall be paid ; and although these same tax 
inquisitors had been performing the same work in other 
counties at twenty percent. In Lake County, which adjoins 
Cuyahoga County on the east, the contract now in force is 
made for ten per cent, with other persons, and in Lake 
County the amount collected is not one-tenth that of Cuya- 
hoga County. 

Any examination of this system would be incomplete unless 
some allusion were made to the methods employed. When 
the tax informer suspects that a person may possess some 
property which he has not returned for taxation, he imme- 
diately enters upon an examination of this man's affairs. The 
name given to the official by the statute is properly charac- 
teristic of the methods employed. The inquisitor learns in 
the utmost detail exactly what the property of the citizen 
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consists in, in what corporatinas he owns stock, what the 
financial condition of these corporations is, to what extent 
they are easy or embarrassed in their affairs, the probability 
of their solvency, etc., etc. In fact, when the contract of 
May, 1S96, in Cuyahoga County was entered into, one of the 
explanations offered by the county officials for letting the 
contract at twenty-five per cent, rather than at twelve and 
one-half per cent, was, that the persons offering to do the 
work for twenty-five per cent, were alleged to have in their 
possession large amounts of information touching the prop- 
erty of every man of wealth in the county. Indeed, it was 
given out that these gentlemen kept a set of books in which 
was contained confidential information touching the property 
and wealth of almost every man of means in the county. 

It may be added that in a public hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Taxation of the General Assembly of Ohio at 
Columbus, in April. 1896, Mr. Henry W. Morgcnthaler 
stated, in reply to Senator Garfield's question, — why it was 
necessary to pay so large a compensation, — that the expenses 
were very heavy, and, " in the first place, no county official 
has any fund at his command by which he can collect or pay 
out money for evidence." 

It is needless to point out how abhorrent such a system is 
to the spirit of liberty which we have inherited from our 
fathers. The trade of an informer has been for centuries a 
hateful one to men of our race. Such an invasion of the 
privacy of life is shocking to any one who appreciates the 
traditions of English liberty. That the State should either 
commission or employ men to busy themselves for a decade 
at a time burrowing into the personal affairs of every citizen, 
surely violates the spirit, if not the exact terms of those con- 
stitutional provisions which guaranty us security in " person, 
houses, papers, and effects from unreasonable searches and 
seizures." The language of Lord Camden in those cases 
which grew out of the seizure in England of Wilkes' papers 
a century ago, and the language of Mr. Justice Bradley in 
Boyd vs. The United States, 1 16 U. S., 616, make clear how 
jealous our English law is of the rights of the citizen to pro- 
tection from such ruthless invasions of the sanctities of private 
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life. It is conceived that the following language from Justice 
Bradley's memorable opinion is applicable in this connec- 
tion: 

"The principles laid down in this opinion (Lord Camden's)- 
affect the very essence of constitutional liberty and security^ 
They reach farther than the concrete form of the case then 
before the court, with its adventitious circumstances ; they 
apply to all invasions on the part of the government and its 
employees of the sanctity of a man's home and the privacies 
of life. It is not the breaking of his doors, and the rummag- 
ing of his drawers that constitutes the essence of the offence ; 
but it is the invasion of his indefeasible right of personal 
security, personal liberty and private property, where that 
right has never been forfeited by his conviction of some pub- 
lic offence, — it is the invasion of this sacred right which 
underlies and constitutes the essence of Lord Camden's judg- 
ment. Breaking into a house and opening boxes and drawers 
are circumstances of aggravation ; but any forcible and com- 
pulsory extortion of a man's own testimony or of his private 
papers to be used as evidence to convict him of crime or to 
forfeit his goods, is within the condemnation of that judg- 
ment. In this regard the Fourth and Fifth Amendments run 
almost into each other."* 

The net results of the law in Cuyahoga County are, that 
the county has received about $840,000 in twelve years ; that 
it has cost twenty-nine per cent., or $244,000, to collect this 
amount. Capital to the amount of hundreds of millions of 
dollars has been driven away. Real estate has become 
abnormally depreciated. Individual cases are known where 
under the color of the law great hardship, at least, has been 
inflicted. Prior to the time of the decision by the Supreme 
Court that interstate stocks, like Lake Shore Railway stock, 
were taxable, they had been regarded by the common con- 
sensus of auditors and boards of equalization throughout the 
State for thirty years as not taxable in Ohio. Yet all this was 
changed by judicial construction ; stocks were made taxable 
and many persons were compelled to sell large amounts of 

* The Ohio statutes permit the Treasurer to enter and seize a man's goods ta 
collect the tax. 
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The Tax Inquisitor System in Ohio. 

their holdings in order to pay taxes for five years past upon 
the remainder ; a tax created by the courts. The result has 
been that it is impossible for anyone in the State of Ohio to 
own stocks in any of the railways that traverse the State. 
Our citizens are cut off from this class of investment. Of 
course it goes without saying, that no one can afford to buy 
stock of the Lake Shore Railroad Company at 146, receive 
six per cent, dividends upon it and pay three per cent, taxes 
or thereabouts upon a valuation of at least one hundred dol- 
lars a share. The only ones who have profited by this sys- 
tem are the paid informers and the officials charged with the 
duty of imposing and collecting the taxes. The interest of 
the Slate at large in the result is, as we have seen, a bagatelle. 
One of the bad features of the law is, that a very consider- 
able part of the amounts derived from it are obtained from 
the estates of deceased persons. An examination of the 
lists of collections made in Cuyahoga County under the 
operation of the law for ten years past, discloses the fact that 
more than half of the " cases " are those of executors, trus- 
tees and guardians. The Supreme Court of Ohio has held a 
direct Inheritance Tax law to be unconstitutional : yet here 
we have what is in effect an Inheritance Tax law — levied at 
the rate of fifteen to twenty per cent. This is the practical 
working out of the provision permitting the auditor to go 
back five years and impose taxes for that period. It will be 
said that the law only affects those who have been delinquent 
in making returns heretofore. One cannot be blind, how- 
ever, to the fact that the temptation to evade is almost irre- 
sistible, and that the demands which the law makes strike 
the average man as unjust in the extreme. No matter what 
legal refinements may be introduced into the discussion, the 
holder of a certificate of stock is certainly' in the final analy- 
sis the owner pro tanto of such an aliquot part of the property 
of the corporation. This corporation has borne its share of 
the public burdens when it has paid taxes to the State upon 
its properly where it is located. There is certainly no logi- 
cal consistency in the demand that the individual stockholder 
shall again be called upon to pay taxes as an individual upon 
the very property upon which the corporation has already been 
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assessed, and that too property located elsewhere. A mo- 
ment's consideration of the proportion of taxation to income 
will go far to explain why the evasion exists. Where the in- 
surance against risk is minimized, that is to say, where the 
security of payment at maturity is unquestioned or nearly 
so, the rate of return in the form of interest or in the form 
of dividends is correspondingly decreased. The high class 
of investment securities only pay a very small return to their 
owner. If tliey are taxed, however, at their true value in 
money at the uniform rate at which other property is taxed» 
the owner of this class of securities pays fully half, and 
sometimes two-thirds of his income in the form of taxes. 
The State of Ohio issues its bonds at four per cent, and then 
expects its citizens who buy them to pay in taxes $2.80 to 
$3.00 out of the $4.00 interest. It is not strange that the 
temptation not to return is too strong. 

It will not escape even the most casual attention how this 
system, with all its attending circumstances, operates as a 
constant educator of the entire community in fraud, evasion 
and perjury. We are brought up to be a people of liars. 
The oath which is required is so constantly violated that its 
sanctity has departed with almost all. Persons are educated 
to be cheats and to disregard their obligations to the State. 
The State should not thus tempt its citizens ; we cannot dis- 
regard the moral side of the question. 

The operation of this system in the State of Ohio demon- 
strates beyond any question the fact that the general property 
tax is a failure ; that no methods, however stringent, can 
make it anything else. Whether we employ the listing 
system, whether we search the consciences of men, or 
whether we violate all the traditions of our race and employ 
a paid informer, the results are equally futile. The amount 
obtained is a mere bagatelle compared with that which 
escapes taxation. The burdens fall upon those who are 
scrupulously conscientious, upon the trustee or executor, and 
upon his cestui cestius que trust. The men of large wealth are 
sometimes caught by the tax informer, but they are only 
caught once ; they then abandon a State which enforces a 
system so abhorrent. The methods employed are hateful to- 
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all men who value the liberties which we have inherited. 
They are hateful to all men to whom privacy, — the manage- 
ment of one's own affairs in his own way without intrusive 
intermeddling by others, — is one of the dearest privileges 
attendant upon liberty. These methods are equally hateful 
to those who value purity and uprightness in public affairs; 
to those who would protect our public officials from the 
temptation to be corrupt. 

E. A. Angell. 

Cleveland. 
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THE QUESTION OF THE DARDANELLES. 

ONE night Sir Henry Drummond WolfiF gravely informed 
Her Majesty's faithful Commons that, "as they all 
knew, the Dardanelles divided Europe from Asia." The 
information was greeted with such hilarious and approving 
cries of " Hear! hear!*' that the honorable member thought 
it useless to further describe the peculiarities of that strait 
He might have added with equal truthfulness, that the Dar- 
danelles not only divide Europe from Asia, but they also 
divide the Ottoman Empire itself, and that, upon certain 
occasions, they have even divided the House of Commons. 
It is, however, the geographical position of the strait in 
regard to Turkish territory that has placed these waters 
under the dominion of the Sublime Porte, and has made the 
Grand Turk gatekeeper of the Black Sea and bearleader 
for the Western Powers. The Dardanelles (in connection 
with the Bosphorus and the Sea of Marmora) constitute the 
only outlet from the Black Sea into the Mediterranean, and, 
consequently, as long as these straits are under the control 
of a foreign nation which prohibits the passage of vessels of 
war, Russia can never become a formidable Power in the 
Mediterranean Sea, nor can her Black Sea fleet (although 
lying so near the Indian Ocean) be used for operations in the 
far East. If it were a matter of indifference to Europe 
whether the Tsar did, or did not, obtain an entrance into the 
Mediterranean, he would be left to make his own arrange- 
ments with the Porte as to the passage of the straits. But it 
is not a matter of indifference. Russia is a powerful and 
aggressive empire, and must be restrained lest she should 
control the balance of power. For centuries she has been 
advancing southward. The European Concert considers it 
highly inexpedient that she should become a Mediterranean 
Power, and therefore Turkey has been maintained as a buffer 
between Russia and the sea, and the Sultan has been upheld 
in his determination to close the straits against vessels of 
war, so as to prevent the egress of Russia's Black Sea flee^ 
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The right of closing these straits has been conferred upon 
Turkey by the great Powers of Europe. 

In international law such straits are "neither fish, flesh, 
nor good red herring." As they lie completely within the 
marine league (measuring from each shore) they may be con- 
sidered territorial waters, under the sovereign jurisdiction 
of the state possessing the shores. On the other hand, it is 
contended that, when the large seas connected by a strait are 
free and open, the strait itself should be free and open, in 
order that the freedom of the seas may be fully enjoyed — the 
strait being considered as a natural appurtenance to the 
larger bodies of water. This contention is based upon the 
principle which provides that if a gentleman has charitably 
willed a spinning top to his grandfather, the law will also 
give him a siring to spin it with, if such an appurtenance can 
be found among the effects of the deceased. 

In view of this conflict of opinions the navigation of nearly 
every strail has been arranged by treaty between the Powers 
interested, it is now of little importanceto consider whether, 
according to the laws of nature, the Dardanelles should be 
open or closed. The matter has been determined by the 
consent of nations, and, as Grotius remarks, many things are 
permitted by the law of nations which the law of nature 
would not allow. 

The law of nature, which may be considered as the " Com- 
mon Law ■' of nations, has been superseded by the " Statute 
Law" of international treaty. 

In the early days of navigation, when very few people 
cared to go into the Black Sea. no one tried to hinder them. 
There is no evidence that His Highness, Prince Jason of 
lolkos, had to wait for a firman before entering the Darda- 
nelles in his man-of-war, nor is there any reason to believe 
that he was required to pay duty on tanned sheep-skin, when 
returning from Colchis. 

At a later period, however, it was found profitable to exact 
a toll from vessels passing the straits, and as this was one of 
the few effective ways of " making the foreigner pay the tax," 
it was, no doubt, a very popular method of filling the public 
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When the Turks became masters of southeastern Europe, 
they, in their turn, exercised dominion over the Dardanelles 
and Bosphorus. Whom they would they admitted, and 
whom they would not they cast out, and the custom of clos- 
ing the straits against foreign vessels of war became estab- 
lished as the ancient rule of the Ottoman Empire. 

The goodness of a custom, as Mr. Gilbert k Beckett has 
pointed out, depends entirely upon no one being able to say 
how it came to be a custom at all, and so, in the obscurity 
and antiquity of its origin, the ancient rule of the Ottoman 
Empire possessed a strong claim to be respected. 

As long as the Black Sea remained a Turkish lake, entirely 
surrounded by Turkish territory, there was little reason to 
object to such rules as "the Dispenser of Crowns to Mon- 
archs " felt disposed to make ; but in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, the map of Europe was somewhat 
changed as a result of Russia's aggressive policy of extending 
her borders towards the south. That policy may have been 
legitimate, but it was, as Lord Beaconsfield put it, ''inevit- 
ably a disturbing policy." The Tsar practically extended 
his dominion to the coast of the Black Sea, and caused an 
article to be inserted in the treaty of Kainardji by which the 
Sultan granted to Russian merchant ships the right of pas- 
sage through the straits. 

The ancient rule was still maintained as to vessels of war, 
but it was not invariably respected. As one learned in the 
law has shrewdly observed, "whenever it is laid down that 
a thing can not be done, it may be assumed with tolerable 
certainty that the thing has been done." 

In 1801 Captain Bainbridge arrived ofiF the Dardanelles in 
the United States ship "George Washington " with a cargo 
of Tripolitan ambassadors. As it was supposed that the 
Sultan would not be willing to receive these envoys, Bain- 
bridge determined that His Majesty should not be consulted 
about it. Without asking for a firman, he entered the 
Dardanelles and proceeded as far as the first Castle. Here 
he made a show of taking in sail as though about to drop 
anchor, and began firing a salute. The Turkish fort politely 
replied in like manner, and, under cover of the smoke. 
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Bainbridge sailed quickly past the Castle and was out of 
range before the pasha could bring his artillery to bear upon 
the American frigate. The Sultan ordered that the pasha 
should be executed, but Bainbridge interceded for him, and 
finally His Majesty good-naturedly forgave everybody. 

A few years later the ancient rule was again broken. Tur- 
key, acting under the influence of Napoleon's diplomacy, had 
evinced an aggressive disposition towards Russia, and the 
British Government deemed it expedient to make a "diver- 
sion " in favor of the Tsar, who still held out against the 
French conqueror. It is related that Mr. Wellesley Pole 
had forced his way into Selim's presence in riding dress, 
whip in hand, and had threatened to bombard Constanti- 
nople, unless the Sultan should redress the grievances of 
Russia — one of the complaints being that the Porte had vio- 
lated the treaty of Kainardji as to the free passage of the 
Dardanelles. 

But this soft persuasion was vain. The French ambassador, 
Sebastiani, still retained his influence over the Sultan, and, 
therefore, England resolved to make a display of force. In 
February 1807 Admiral Sir John Duckworth joined Admiral 
Louis at the mouth of the Dardanelles and, despite the heavy 
cannonading from the forts, sailed up to Constantinople and 
anchored in the Golden Horn. But the victory was not to 
the strong. The wily Sultan entered into negotiations and 
delayed the English from day to day until he had securely 
fortified the town. Then, negotiations having been broken 
oS, there was nothing (or the British fleet to do but to make 
its escape as quickly as possible. 

e gradum, aupeiasque cvadere ad auras. 



The ships sailed down the strait under a heavy fire of artil- 
lery, and finally passed into the ^gean Sea in rather dilapi- 
dated condition. So ended unprofitably that passage of the 
Dardanelles, like the celebrated expedition undertaken by 
the King of France with twenty thousand men. 

About two years later Robert Adair accompanied by 
Stratford Canning arrived in the Dardanelles and, having 
anchored in the strait, opened negotiations with the Sublime 
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Porte with a view to arranging a treaty of peace. Again 
Sebastian! strove to prevent an agreement between England 
and Turkey. Mr. Adair ordered his ship's sails to be set, 
and was ready to depart when the Sultan yielded and signed 
the treaty which had been proposed to him. By Article XI 
of this treaty "the Court of Great Britain" promised, on 
its part, to conform to the " ancient regulation of the Otto- 
man Empire," which " is in future to be observed by every 
Power in time of peace" and in accordance with which 
" ships of war have at all times been prohibited from entering 
the canal of Constantinople," to wit, the "straits of the 
Dardanelles and of the Black Sea." 

After Napoleon had ceased from troubling, Russia con- 
tinued to advance toward the Mediterranean, and the dis- 
memberment of Turkey went merrily on. Russia alleged as 
one of the causes of the war against Turkey in 1828, that the 
" privileges of the Russian flag " had been violated. Conse- 
quently, at the close of that war, an article was inserted in 
the treaty of Adrianople providing that the passage of the 
straits should be "entirely free and open to Russian vessels 
under the merchant flag, as well as to the merchant ships of 
all Powers at peace with the Sublime Porte." 

As this question was entirely commercial, it need not be 
specially considered here, except as an indication of the 
grave inconvenience caused to Russia and to Russian com- 
merce by the fact that the gate of the Black Sea is under the 
control of a foreign Power. 

In 1831 the Ottoman Empire was imperiled by the rebellion 
of the Pasha of Egypt. The road to Constantinople laj^' 
open to the victorious Mehemet Ali, when Russia won the 
gratitude of the Sultan by sending her troops and fleet to 
protect his Capital. This friendly aid seemed to the Western 
Powers very much like the protection which a wolf might 
extend to a lamb ; and, fearing lest the stronger beast should 
take a fancy to have mutton-chops for his dinner, the Euro- 
pean Concert hastened to intervene diplomatically and to 
arrange a peace between the Sultan and his rebellious pasha. 
Russia's aid was thus rendered unnecessary. 

But the lease of this diplomatic triumph had all too short 
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a date. Russia had won the good will of the Porte, and a 
treaty of defensive aliiancc, usually known as the treaty of • 
Unkiar Skelessi, was signed by the plenipotentiaries of those 
two Powers, 

Under the circumstances then existing^, Russia made no 
attempt to gain greater freedom in the straits, but contented 
herself with rectifying another "effect defective" of the 
Sultan's ancient rule. When the Porte was at peace, vessels 
of war could neither go into the Black Sea nor come out 
thence. When the Porte was at war, the Sultan was at 
liberty to open the strait and let in foreign navies to ravage 
Russia's southern coast. But, by the treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi, the Sultan became the ally ol the Tsar, and, by a 
secret article of that treaty, the Porte bound itself to close 
the Dardanelles, in the event of war, and to forbid " foreign 
vessels of war to enter them under any pretext whatsoever." 

England and France protested against the alliance, and 
ihe second revolt of Mehemet Ali soon gave ihe Western 
Powers an opportunity to take the affairs of the East into 
their own hands. This time they were determined to have 
peace even if they had to fight for it. They did not leave 
the martial glory to Russia, but sent an allied fleet to inter- 
vene. By a convention signed at London the fleets were 
permitted to enter the Dardanelles and Bosphorus for the 
defence of Constantinople, but the Powers were careful to 
signify their desire to uphold the Turkish jurisdiction over 
the straits, and they declared by Article IV ol the Convention. 
that the entrance of the fleets *' should be considered only as 
a measure of exception, adopted at the express demand of 
the Sultan, and solely for his defence in the single case above 
mentioned." 

The Pasha of Egypt was subdued, and ihe entente between 
Russia and Turkey was broken; but the 'question of the 
straits was considered so important that the Great Powers 
entered into another Convention respecting the matter. This 
U the first general agreement of the Powers' in regard to the 
question. It is a definite recognition of the "ancient rule of 
the Ottoman Empire," making that rule thenceforth a part 
' Fnnco bad not joined In lli« \wcavt Convontian. 
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of the law of nations. It is the order of court confirming 
the Sultan as guardian of the straits. 

"Article I. His Highness, the Sultan, on the one part, 
declares that he is firmly resolved to maintain for the future 
the principle invariably established as the ancient rule of his 
Empire, and in virtue of which it has at all times been pro- 
hibited for the ships of war of Foreign Powers to enter the 
Straits of the Dardanelles and of the Bosphorus ; and that, 
so long as the Porte is at peace. His Highness will admit no 
foreign ship of war into the said straits." 

Their various Majesties, on the other part, " engage to 
respect this determination of the Sultan, and to conform 
themselves to the principle above declared." 

By the second article of the Convention, the Sultan reserves 
to himself the right ** to deliver firmans of passage for light 
vessels under flag of war, which shall be employed, as is 
usual, in the service of the Missions of Foreign Powers.** 

Whatever may have been Russia's secret desire, the other 
Powers wished the custody of the straits to remain in the 
hands of the Grand Turk, and 

La reason du plus fort est toujours la meilleure. 

The Tsar*s plenipotentiary, " the Sieur Philip, Baron de 
Brunnow," affixed the seal of his arms to the document 
which placed the keys of the Black Sea in the hands of His 
Majesty, the Most Majestic, Most Powerful and Most Mag- 
nificent Sultan, Abdul Medjid, Emperor of the Ottomans 
(whose tomb be ever resplendent). 

The Turkish regulations required that merchant ships 
should stop at the Dardanelles to deliver their firmans, and 
forbade all ships to enter the straits after sunset, lest in the 
darkness a man-of-war should haply pass by in the guise of 
a merchant craft. 

Even the ship of the great Elchi, Stratford Canning, enter- 
ing the Dardanelles half an hour after sunset, with the 
ambassador's flag flying in the breeze, was fired upon, and 
brought to so suddenly, that she ran her bow in the mud, 
and could not be gotten off for several days. 

The Russian occupation of the Principalities in 1853 again 
threatened to deprive Turkey of her sovereignty, and the 
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western Powers of their buflEer between Russia and the Med- 
iterranean. 

The most decisive check to the Russian advance would 
have been to send a fleet through the Dardanelles, but the 
Porte was still nominally at peace, and, therefore, in accord- 
ance with the treaty of 1841, was not at liberty to admit 
foreign vessels of war to the straits. The British government, 
also, felt bound to observe the stipulations of that treaty. 
The example of sending a fleet through the Dardanelles 
'* might," as Lord Palmcrston once remarked, " be turned 
to bad account by the Russians hereafter." 

England's ally, however, manifested no such reluctance. 
Louis Napoleon seemed determined to coax a fight out of the 
Tsar, and again and again urged that the allied fleets should 
be sent into the straits. At last the British ministry yielded 
to his importunity, but even then Her Majesty's ambassador 
at the Sublime Porte endeavored to prevent the violation of 
the treaty. Lord Stratford de RedclifTe chose to interpret 
his government's command as a permission to call up the 
fleet. He, therefore, requested the admirals to send up only 
two vessels from each squadron, that number being allowed, 
by treaty, for the use of the legations. 

As England, France and Turkey were all bent upon the 
advance of the fleets. Lord Stratford could not hold them 
back forever. The allied squadrons entered the Dardanelles 
on the 32d of October, but it was not until the following day 
that, war having been formally declared, the Sultan was 
released from his obligation to keep the straits closed against 
foreign vessels of war. 

After eighteen months of hard fighting, a Conference was 
held at Vienna. The plenipotentiaries of England, France, 
Austria, Turkey and Russia met to consider arrangements 
(or putting an end to the Crimean war. Four conditions 
were proposed. As to the first, second and fourth, there 
was but little difTcrence o( opinion among the plenipoten- 
tiaries. The third proposition contemplated " putting an 
end to the preponderance of Russia in the Black Sea," and 
the Russian representative, Prince Gortchakoff, was politely 
requested to suggest the means for attaining this end, in 
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much the same way as a gentleman about to be executed 
might be graciously permitted to select a rope wherewith to 
hang himself. Prince Gortchakoff declined the honor, and, 
when the other plenipotentiaries undertook to arrang^e the 
matter, it was found that Russia was opposed to any scheme 
to neutralize the Black Sea or to limit the number of Russian 
men-of-war in those waters. The Prince urged that such an 
arrangement would deprive Russia of her *' sovereign rights 
in the Euxine ;" but Monsieur Drouyn de L'Huys kindly 
pointed out to him that the Russian fleet had been already 
swept off the Black Sea, and that, therefore, Russia's " sov- 
ereign rights " did not amount to much. Russia proposed 
the plan of opening the straits to the war ships of all nations, 
and suggested that the Sultan could then have his friends at 
hand to help him in time of danger — a proposition which 
Lord Palmerston characterized as "une mauvaise plaisan- 
terie." The conflicting views could not be reconciled, and 
the conference was broken off", but, after the fall of SevastopK)!, 
the logic of the strongest was again seen to be the best, and 
Russia agreed to the terras which she had rejected at the 
Vienna conference. 

On the 30th March, 1856, the plenipotentiaries of Great 
Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia and Tur- 
key, signed a general treaty containing an article by which 
the Black Sea was declared ** neutralized.** By a separate 
convention signed the same day, the six Powers agreed to 
respect the Sultan's determination to maintain ** the ancient 
rule of the Ottoman Empire," and it was further provided 
that each Power might send through the straits two light 
vessels for use at the mouth of the Danube, besides those 
employed in the service of the embassies. By another sepa- 
rate convention, signed the same day and annexed to the 
general treaty, Russia and Turkey covenanted that neither 
of them would maintain in the Black Sea a fleet of more than 
ten ships of war. 

Russia was cast down but not destroyed. Tout vient a 
pointy pour qui sait attendre. By the end of 1870 Prince 
Gortchakoff thought that the change in the balance of 
power had been sufficient to warrant a change in the Treaty 
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of Paris. Mr. Gladstone had not approved the neutralization 
of the Black Sea in 1S55; his views on the subject were of 
little importance Ihen, for, as Mr. Disraeli remarked in the 
House, the right honourable gentleman was at that time one 
of the most unpopular men in the country. But the case 
was entirely different at the end of 1870. for Mr. Gladstone 
was then Prime Minister. Then too, France had just been 
defeated and humiliated. Russia seized her opportunity to 
rid herself of her fetters. She informed the parties to the 
Treaty of Paris of her intention of denouncing to the 
Sultan the Convention limiting Russian naval force in the 
Black Sea. Prince Gortchakoff declared that Russia was 
unjustly compelled to leave her southern coast practically 
unprotected, while Turkey was at liberty to maintain a large 
Heel in the straits, and other Powers might concentrate their 
squadrons at the mouth of the Dardanelles, making ready 
their bow and arrow that they might shoot at the upright io 
heart as soon as the Sultan should permit them to pass the 
straits. 

A Conference was held in London in the early part of 1871, 
and the Russian demand was granted. The Treaty of Paris 
was revised and the restraint removed from the Russian naval 
force in the Black Sea, but the principle of closing the 
Dardanelles and Bosphorus was maintained, the Sultan 
reserving to himself the right to open the straits, even in 
time of peace, if necessary for the purpose of securing the 
proper execution of the Treaty of Paris, 

The question of neutralizing the Black Sea had broken ofl 
the Vienna Conference, and had cost much " blood and 
treasure " in the Crimea. The neutralization was now quietly 
given up — an illustration of the remark made by a distin- 
guished statesman, that " the most palpable results of war 
are wounds and scars." 

A few years later Russia renewed the conflict with Turkey, 
and the question of the straits was again found dangling 
about the council tables of Europe. As soon as the dogs of 
war were let slip, the Earl of Derby thought it expedient to 
define British interests in the East and to state among other 
things that "the existing arrangements" in regard to the 
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straits appeared ''wise and salutary." But His Imperial 
Highness the Tsar did not think the arrangements were 
salutary for him. "With regard to the straits," said Count 
Schouvaloff to Lord Derby," the arrangement by which the 
Black Sea, which is closed in time of peace, is opened in 
time of war to all fleets hostile to Russia, was conceived in 

a spirit of distrust and enmity towards her Would 

it be possible for Russia, at the outset of a war which may 
end fortunately for her, to undertake not to make Europe 
appreciate the necessity for a resettlement of a state of things 
which was established to her prejudice ? " 

Within a few months the Russian arms had been so triumph- 
ant that not only the navigation of the straits, but the exis- 
tence of Turkey, seemed imperiled. The British fleet was 
ordered into the straits to protect Constantinople, but, a 
change having taken place in the tide of affairs, the fleet was 
almost immediately ordered out again. This way of con- 
ducting business gave Her Majesty's Opposition an oppor- 
tunity to attack the policy of Lord Beaconsfield's Ministry, 
and placed the Government in some embarrassment. The 
following verses, which were current in the House at the 
time, are probably due to Mr. Henry Lucy's wit : 

When Government ordered the fleet to the straits, 

They surely encountered the hardest of fates ; 

For the order, scarce given, at once was recalled. 

And the Russians were not in the slightest appalled. 

And everyone says who has heard the debates, 

" It's the Government now, not the fleet, that's in straits." 

A preliminary treaty of peace between Russia and Turkey 
was signed at San Stefano, on 3d March, 1878, but this docu- 
ment did not suit the Western Powers. The terras reduced 
the Sultan to such a state of weakness as to render him but 
a feeble keeper of the great Russian Bear. Although, as 
Lord Beaconsfield observed, the Sultan still seemed to be 
" invested with one of the highest functions of public duty — 
the protection and custody of the straits " — it was evident 
that he would be custodian in the service of his conqueror, 
and not for the benefit of Western Europe. The Powers 
changed all that. Their plenipotentiaries met in Berlin and 
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arranged "peace with honor." Russia had proposed that 
each nation should enter (he Congress having "the full 
liberty of its appreciations and of its action" (Ja pleme 
liberie tie ses apjrrectalwm tl fie st>n action). Lord Beaconsfield 
thought that the phrase was "involved in some degree of 
classical ambiguity," and said that " Delphi itself could 
hardly have been more perplexing or more august." He 
asked for an interpretation and was informed through Lord 
Augustus Lottus that the Russian Imperial Cabinet "leaves 
to the other Powers the liberty of raising such questions at 
the Congress as they see fit to discuss, and reserves to itself 
the liberty of accepting, or not accepting, the discussion of 
these questions." This meant that the Tsar might take the 
advice of Europe on some questions, but not necessarily in 
regard to everything. The European Concert remained 
firm, however, and Russia was finally convinced that she had 
best accept the treaty which scemfd good in the eyes of 
Europe. 

At the beginning of the war Prince Gortchakoff had said 
vaguely, but suggestively : 

" As regards the straits, although their two shores belong 
to the same sovereign, ihcy form the only outlet of two 
great seas in which all the world has interests. It is there- 
fore important in the interest of peace and of the general 
balance o( power that the question should be settled by a 
general agreement on equitable and efficiently guaranteed 
bases." 

In the treaties of 1S41 and 1S56 Russia had assented to " the 
ancient rule of the Ottoman Empire," but in 1S77 she seemed 
to bold, with Publius, the opinion that " it is a bad rule that 
can't be changed." The Tsar's Cabinet thought it a con- 
venient season for making the change, but the European 
Concert decided that, as Lord Derby h:id said, the existing 
arrangements were wise and salutary. The Treaty of Berlin 
confirmed the former regulations as to the straits. Russia 
was permitted to maintain her fleet in the Black Sea. The 
Sultan was upheld in his dominion over the straits, and 
vessels o( war (with the exceptions already mentioned in the 
previous treaties) were excluded from the Dardanelles and 
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Bosphorus, in accordance with the ancient rule of the Otto- 
man Empire. 

A large piece of territory was restored to Turkey, and, 
under the skillful treatment of the Western Doctors, the 
" Sick Man " regained strength enough to perform his duties 
as gate-keeper of the Black Sea, to prevent the Russian 
men-of-war from going in and out, seeking what they might 
devour. 

Russia was curbed, but has since showed an inclination to 
pull at the bit. The Powers have watched with great interest 
the growth of Russia's naval force in the Black Sea. On one 
occasion the Tsar fluttered the Cabinets of Europe by 
announcing to his Black Sea fleet that he might be compelled 
"to defend by force of arms the dignity of the Empire,*' 
adding "and to your care I confidently commit the honour 
and dignity of Russia." The excitement was not allayed by 
an order of the Russian Government closing the port of 
Batoum, which had been given to Russia by the Treaty of 
Berlin and which was, in accordance with that treaty, to be 
a free and essentially commercial port, in order that the 
straits might not be menaced by it. Lord Rosebery pro- 
tested against the action of the Russian Cabinet, and was 
informed in reply, that Russia had the right to close Batoum, 
as the creation of the free port was only " a spontaneous 
declaration of His Majesty the Emperor Alexander 11. of 
imperishable memory." 

In April, 1891, the " Kostroma," of the Russian Volunteer 
Fleet, attempted to pass the straits but was detained by the 
Turkish authorities. In August the "Moskva" was also 
detained. The Russian Ambassador protested in each case, 
and the vessels were allowed to proceed, but to avoid further 
difficulty, the Sultan made an arrangement with the Tsar by 
which vessels of the Volunteer Fleet, under the commercial 
flag, should be allowed to pass when transporting garrisons 
to eastern Asia, or when bringing home "time-expired'* 
men, or when carrying escorts accompanying convicts to 
Saghlin. 

These amicable arrangements between their Imperial 
Majesties gave ground for a great deal of apprehension in 
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Austria, Germany and England, and some excitement was 
caused b)' the landing of a large British force near Sign, a 
debarkation which was considered in many quarters a warn- 
ing to the Sultan, but which was explained by the authorities 
as a landing eflected tor the purpose o( drilling the men. 

In November, 1892, the Russian Government endeavoured 
to negotiate a treaty providing that all Russian vessels under 
the commercial flag sailing from one Russian port to another 
should be permitted to pass the straits, but Turkey declined 
on account of existing international treaties. 

Two years later the St. Petersburg Geographical Society 
sent an expedition to the Sea of Marmora. It has been 
asserted that this expedition was not undertaken wholly for 
scientific purposes, but with the object of ascertaining the 
depth and current of the Dardanelles and with a view to 
acquiring the information which would be necessary tor 
forcing the passage. The Ottoman Government refused to 
allow the geographers to take soundings in the straits, but 
it it probable that Russia has already obtained the informa- 
tion through her officers serving in the merchant marine. 

The question of the Dardanelles was again brought into 
prominence during the recent troubles in Armenia. The 
ambassadors at Constantinople, in view of the disturbed con- 
dition of the country, requested the Sultan to permit the , 
entrance of extra guard ships lor the embassies. The Sultaa I 
delayed lor several weeks, but finsUy the firmans were issued. 
His Majesty was not bound by treaty to admit these vessels, 
but reluctantly yielded to the will of the European Concert. 
The commandants at the Castles kept watch and ward lest 
some man-of-war should attempt to force the passage without 
waiting for the Imperial permission. One night the guard 
observed an object which seemed in the moonlight like a 
torpedo-catcher approaching the Castle, On this occasion 
the Turk was not "dreaming in his guarded tent." Turkey 
expected every man to do his duty. The fort opened a brisk 
cannonade upon the intruder — it was a school of porpoises. 

The United States, also, wished to send a despatch boat, 
under flag of war, through the Dardanelles, but the Ottoman 
government declined to grant a firman, and suggested that 
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the United States should apply for permission to the six 
other Powers which had negotiated the Treaty of Berlin. 
The matter was then allowed to drop. 

The government of the United States was not a party to 
any of the treaties providing for the closure of the straits, 
and it has always maintained that it was not bound either to 
respect the regulations set forth in these treaties, or to recoc- 
nize the ancient rule of the Ottoman Empire as a part of the 
law of nations. 

"A proper occasion," wrote Mr. Fish, " may arise for us 
to dispute the applicability of the claim to United States 
men-of-war. Meanwhile it is deemed expedient to acquiesce 
in the exclusion." 

The proper occasion has not yet arisen, and the United 
States will, probably, continue to acquiesce in the exclusion 
until the great Powers of Europe see fit to rescind the law 
which they have made. Laws are usually made for the 
benefit of him who makes them, first, and of others as it may 
happen. In this case the law was enacted by the Western 
Powers, and it is very useful to them in restraining the Rus- 
sian Empire, and in maintaining the balance of power. The 
free passage of the Dardanelles would not only greatly 
increase Russia's importance in the Mediterranean and in the 
East, but would be, probably, a stepping-stone to the occu- 
pation of Constantinople and the possession of Turkey. 

"I decline," said Mr. Pitt, upon one occasion, ** to argue 
with any man who does not see that, in the interests of Eng- 
land, the Ottoman Empire must be preserved." 

The dominion of the Sultan may not be ideal, but His 
Majesty, ** the Lord of the Two Seas and of the Two Conti- 
nents," performs an important office for the Powers of west- 
ern Europe. He interposes between Russia and the Med- 
iterranean, and is the custodian of the straits. 

The claim of maritime dominion " has," as Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn remarked, ** long been dead and buried, 
and even the ghost of it has been laid," yet its " canonized 
bones " are still enthroned in the east. 

James Gustavus Whiteley. 

Baltimore. 




HALF A CENTURY OF IMPROVED HOUSING 
EFFORT 

By ihe New Yotk Associalion for Impiovlng ihe Condillon of ibe Poor. 
II.' 

IN December, 1878, a prize of $500 was offered for the best 
four designs for a liouse for workingmen, in which there 
should be a proper distribution of light and air, with an 
arrangement of rooms that would yield a rental sufficient to 
pay a fair interest on the investment. No less than tgo 
architects from all parts of the United States, Canada, and 
even Great Britain sent in designs, whose exhibition strongly 
influenced architects, builders and the public generally in 
showing the need of careful and scientific sanitary construc- 
tion. Meanwhile the State Charities Aid Association had 
also agitated the question, and obtained important amend* 
ments to the tenement house law of 1867. Two stock com- 
panies were formed to erect one or more blocks of model 
tenements. 

In the same report, the Association also called attention to 
the improvement effected by Mrs. N. Miles, by her system 
of Iriendly rent-collccling, the White tenements in Brooklyn 
and the experience of London. Copenhagen. Paris and Glas- 
gow in improving the housing of the poor. 

The 1880 report mentioned that twenty million dollars' 
worth of new buildings had been erected in New York dur- 
ing the pant year, and (our million dollars had been expended 
on alterations of existing buildings. In six months of 1879, 
322 tenements had been built. The improvement expected 
in overcrowded districts from the rapid transit by the ele- 
vated roads had not taken place, for workmen did not 
like to move away from familiar quarters. A complete 
record o( the 22.000 tenements in the city had been made by 
the B>>ard of Health, and it was believed would prove a 

tinforcing sanitary regulations. A number of 
> See Valk Rivikw, Nov.. iSq6. |>. iDS. 
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really model tenements had been erected, and a decided' 
stimulus given towards a higher standard of construction. 
Plans had been completed for a block of model houses at 
East Seventy-first street. But it should be borne in mind 
that the very poor were not able to pay for rooms in these 
model houses. The Association thought that the work done 
by Miss Octavia Hill in London and Mrs. Milesin New York, 
in managing tenement property which had previously been 
unprofitable to its owners and a source of moral and physical 
evil to the community, in such a way as to make it decent, 
orderly, healthful and profitable, had commended itself most 
by its results. The tenants had been shown how to live, and 
had been given personal direction and sympathetic counsel. 

The special agent had continued his tenement house in- 
spection. He reported : "As regards the tenement houses, 
their condition as described sixteen years ago is their cDndi< 
tion to-day. Most of the exceptionally bad ones of those 
days have disappeared to make room for the demands of 
commerce, or have been destroyed as unsafe. Others, how- 
ever, fully as wretched and decayed . . . have taken 
their places. One reads of tenements overcrowded, unven- 
tilated, without adequate water supply, and reeking with 
every abomination. Those identical structures may possibly 
not be found, but perhaps in the same block one may exist 
answering the description to the letter." Inspection Had 
been made of 445 houses, 325 proving defective; 102 nuis- 
ances had been remedied and 73 partially so. 

In 1881, 1,000 new buildings were put up, at a cost of eig^t 
million dollars. New York had 453 persons to the acre and 
twenty-five to a house. Half a million people occupied the 
20,000 tenements of New York City, and it was common to 
find fifteen families, or eighty persons, in a single dwelling 
of this class. Most of the new tenements, built within the 
last two years, and accommodating 30,000 persons, were la 
the middle section of the city. The improvement in trade 
had caused such a demand for rooms that the new tenemeats 
were rented in advance of their construction, and occupied 
before the paint was fairly dry, and while still damp from 
the plaster and mortar. Landlords were now again in the 
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ascendant, and having no difficulty in securing tenants, showed 
no mercy to those who lel! behind in their rents, but ejected 
them at once upon the street. 

The expected relief from the elevated railroads not having 
occurred, much was hoped Irocn either the East River Bridge 
or the UlackwcH's Island Structure, which would open up 
cheap land on Long Island, admirably adapted for working- 
men's homes. Among the evils were : 

Want of proper and adequate openings for ventilation in 
the roof at the top of the hall. 

Want of traps to sinks and ventilation pipes to waste pipes. 

Foul smelling privies. 

Foul, d.imp, dark, unventilated cellars, often reeking with 
excrement and garbage, and flooded with rain, tide-water, or 
leakage from leaders, waste and soil-pipes. 

Insufficient water-closet accommodation. 

In the spring of 1881 the following advertisement was in- 
serted in an evening newspaper chiefly read by the working 
classes : " A notice sent to John Browne, Secretary of the 
New York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, 79 Fourth avenue, of any defect in a tenement house, 
will receive prompt attention. Communications confident 
tial." This appeared for six weeks, and was responded to by 
complaints — chiefly anonymous — relating to upwards of 
200 houses, and indirectly to about 100 more. The letters 
showed the necessit}' for the continuance and extension of 
the work of inspecting tenements, and the broad field which 
existed in this direction for improving the condition of the 
poor. Putting aside those phases of the subject upon which 
Christianity, philanthropy or sentimentality had any bearing, 
and considering only expediency, the fact stood out beyond 
all cavil or misinterpretation that everything needed for the 
fostering and germination of a plague or pestilence existed 
within the city boundaries. Of 798 tenements inspected, toS 
showed no violation of law, 438 had been remedied and 41 
partially so. Altogether 1,612 visits had been made. 

In 1SS2 it was reported that the improved dwellings at 
71st and 72d streets and First avenue were an assured success. 
In July^ the special agent, Mr. George C. Booth, read a 
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paper on " New York Tenement Houses " before the National 
Association for Sanitary and Rural Improvement, in which 
he gave some details of the work he had been doing^ for the 
Association. The press laid great stress on the almost uni- 
versal absence of cleanliness in New York tenements. This 
was not surprising, when it was considered that in houses 
having accommodations for one hundred and fifty people but 
one hydrant was furnished, and fresh water had to be brought 
and carried up and down four, five and six pairs of stairs. 

If it were not for the indifference of the public, individuals 
and corporations could not continue in the long^-delayed 
repairs of leaky roofs, of overflowing water-closets, defective 
ventilators, with the consequent foul and debilitating odors 
in so many hundred tenements. When the death-rate was 
low during the spring and summer, it had been ascribed to 
improved sanitation in tenements, instead of to the obvious 
cause — moderate, equable temperature ; and when, during 
July, the deaths ranged from 150 to 199, it was attributed to 
any cause rather than to the overcrowded, unhealthy tenc- 
ments. In August, the death-rate fell to 30.2, while for the 
same period in London it was only 18.8, a difference for 
which the tenement house evil was accountable. 

The Fire Department had assisted the efforts of the Asso- 
ciation, nearly fifty tenements having been furnished with 
fire-escapes during the year, but the enforcement of the laws 
in this respect was somewhat lax. 1,304 visits had been 
made to 553 houses; in 70 there were no violations of the 
law, 412 had been remedied and 31 partially so. These 443 
houses averaged eight families each, and the improvements, 
it was estimated, averaged $35 each, a total outlay of $1 5,505. 

In 1883 the President appointed the following gentlemen a 
Tenement House Commission : Dr. F. R. Sturgis (chairman) 
and Messrs. Henry E. Pellew, George W. Folsom and H. A. 
Cassebeer. The Secretary reported : " It is gratifying to 
record the successful working, both of the amended tene- 
ment act and the law relative to plumbing in new buildings. 
. . . . Additional powers are still needed to extend the 
plumbing law so as to include alterations in existing houses, 
as well as work in new buildings It is necessary that 
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private enterprise should supplement the health authorities' 
efforts to deal with the ever-growing problem of the sanita- 
tion of the homes of the poor .... Public parks, free baths 
during the winter season, as well as public laundries, are con- 
spicuously lacking." During the year 2,329 visits had been 
made lo 991 houses ; in 1 10 there were no violations ; 825 had 
been remedied, at an estimated cost of $28,873 • ^^^ ^^st per 
inspection was 58 cents. Mr. Booth reported encouraging 
results, and a marked difference between tenements erected 
as late as five years previously and those erected since. The 
creation ol a separate Street Cleaning Department had been 
very beneficial, but the collection of garbage left much lo be 
desired. Great complaints were made about the water-sup- 
ply, no water coming in the daytime to the upper floors. A 
summary ol English housing legislation showed nothing to 
be imitated, the Board of Health having the necessary power 
to condemn dangerous houses at the owner's expense. Miss 
Ellen Collins* improved tenements were commended, as best 
serving to raise the class who most needed help. The 
Improved Dwellings Association tenements, built at a cost 
ol $300,000, contained 218 family apartments, 12 stores, a 
range of separate cellars, laundries, bath-rooms and a read- 
ing room. Rents ranged from 87.75 to $14-75 ^ month, and 
there was a regular dividend ol 5 per cent, per annum. The 
only cause for regret lay in the tact that the buildings were 
so far removed from the crowded, squalid tenement house 
districts in the lower part of the city. 

In 1884, the Association declared that " in a comparatively 
modem city like New York, where the hygienic and struc- 
tural condition of the houses is a trust placed in the hands 
of well-paid and com pclent bodies, with full power to correct 
abuses, continued violations of the law require explanation. 
. ... In the appointment of a Commission with power to 
enforce the atten<iance of witnesses and the production of 
evidence, we see the first step taken to obtain authoritative 
information as lo 1 he actual conditions of life in the tenement 
house quarters, and to provide remedies for its more glaring 
defects." 

Mr. Booth reported that "the growing deficiency of the 
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water supply has become a question of paramount import- 
ance Without detailing streets or locations, it is safe 

to state that there are hundreds of tenements in which, there 
being no pumps, the water does not rise above the second 
floor, except a dripping from the faucet during the night, 
and many hundreds of others where it seldom or never 
reaches the third floor." Details and pictures of various 
unsanitary tenements were given, . and as contrasted with 
these, Miss Collins' tenements, to which three new houses 
had been added. 

Mr. Pellew, the President, said, in the Annual Report for 
1885 : "Our first duty is to make the homes of the poor less 
squalid, less unwholesome, better adapted to the require- 
ments of decency, self-respect and family unity than has been 
possible under the old system.'* A union was formed 
between the Sanitary Reform Society and the Association, 
by which the sanitary work of the former and the tenement 
house inspection of the latter were merged in a single 
department, with a sanitary agent in charge. The agent 
took up the question of small lodging houses, where over- 
crowding was common, and statistics were obtained as to air- 
space, means of ventilation, closet accommodation, lighting, 
cleanliness, number of lodgers allowed, and number of 
lodgers actually using the room. Mr. Gallatin, a member of 
the Board of Managers, showed that there were two motives 
which usually induced people to try to keep their dwellings 
in good sanitary condition : (i) To avoid the sense of dis- 
comfort caused by being surrounded by filth and dilapida- 
tion ; (2) to ward off the disease and death which followed 
upon the habitual disregard of sanitary precautions. With 
the poor Italians the first motive was entirely inoperative, 
and the second only a little less a failure. The state should 
insist that no premises should be allowed to fall below a cer- 
tain standard of sanitary condition on pain of vacation. 
The owner of a " slum ** should no more be permitted to 
derive an income from it than the owner of a disorderly 
house. 

In 1886 the Legislature passed a law, an improvement on one 
which had failed in 1885, providing for the establishment of 
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municipal lodging houses, and designed lo do away with 
those in the police stations. The Association gave this bill 
its sympathy and approval. 

In 1884 the Legislature was aroused to action, and June 2, 
(chapter 448) passed a law creating the Tenement House 
Commission of 1SS4; to provide a Commission to enquire 
into the character and condition ol tenement houses in the 
city of New York. The Commissioners appointed were 
Alex. Shaier, Jos. W. Drexcl. S. O. Vanderpool, Felix Adler. 
Oswald Ottendorfer, Moreau Morris, Anthony Richards, 
Jos. J. O'Dnnohue, Abbott Bodymau, Charles F. Wingate 
and Wm. Easterbrook. The first meeting of the Commission 
was held June 1 1, 1884, when General Alexander Shaler was 
elected president and Moreau Morris, M.D., secretary. The 
final report was made to the Legislature Feb. 14, 1885. with 
the result that the following recommendations were made 
and alt adopted as amendments to the existing law : 

I. Privy vaults — To be abolished on or before January I. 

1887, where there are sewers. 
». Extending tenement houses — Amendments limiting the 

space occupied to 65 per cent, of lot. 

3. Water Supply — Providing water supply on each story 

occupied by a family. 

4. Every house designed for eight families shall have janitor. 

5. Cellars to be concreted, and to be water-tight. 

6. Light and ventilation of inner rooms and halls. 

7. Three or more families to constitute a tenement house. 

8. Misuse of water-closets a misdemeanor. 

9. House to house inspection twice each year. 
ID. Increase of sanitary policemen to forty. 

1;, Statisticians to be appointed (or Board of Health. 
iG. Annual report to be made to Mayor. 

17. Annual mcetiog of Mayor and Heads of Departments. 

18. Opening of Leonard Street to Pell Street. 

19. Free winter baths. 

30. Electric tights in tenement house district. 

The 1886 report of the Association contained a lengthy 
study of the " Big Flat," a large tenement on Mott and 
Ettzabelh streets. This tenement was chosen, not because 
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it was peculiarly bad either in its construction or condition — 
there were many tenement houses far worse in both respects 
— but for the reason that it seemed to represent a fair average 
specimen of the lower grades of tenement house property ; 
and the unusually large number of people (478) gathered 
under one roof, and controlled by one management, furnished 
statistics of much greater value than could be obtained from 
a number of small buildings. During the period Jan, i, 
1883, to Sept. 9, 1886, there were 88 arrests of persons living 
at the flat and 17 complaints to the Health Department 
The death-rate for the flat was 42.40, for New York City 
25.72. Infantile death-rate, 25.17; city, 10.90. These con- 
ditions emphasized the need of earnest fulfillment of civic 
responsibilities in securing legislative and administrative 
reforms, on the one hand ; and, on the other, a determination 
to display loving zeal for the welfare of the poor, the ignor- 
ant and the helpless. 

In 1887 it was reported that, in view of the ample powers 
of the Health Board, and since the President of the Board 
and its able attorney had oflFered every facility in their 
power, "the maintenance of a sanitary agent by us, with 
his staff of assistants, would only be duplicating the work 

now so efficiently done at 301 Mott street Beyond 

bringing the infringements of the sanitary code under the 
notice of the Department, which will be done regularly and 
systematically in the future, it would thus be unwise for us 
to go.'* For the present, the officers and visitors were to 
give chief attention to the following points : Overcrowding 
and unhealthy sanitary condition of tenement houses and 
dwellings, their defective sewerage and plumbing. Among 
the results achieved by the Association were the demolish- 
ing of eight old tenement houses, totally unfit for habitation, 
that had been allowed to endanger the public health for 
years, and the thorough repair of 308 tenements. 

The 1889 report said: "From the observation of our 
Inspector, the general sanitary condition of tenement houses, 
especially those in localities noted for their filthy environ- 
ment, has been greatly improved within the year.*' Of 476 
inspections, no cause for complaint was found in 104 cases. 
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In 1S90 the number of camplaints received as to unsan- 
itary condition of tenement houses was 411, of which there 
appeared good cause to report to the Board o[ Health 296. 

In 1892. when the Association took possession of its rooms 
in the United Charities' Building, the work was systema- 
tizcd and divided among six departments. One of these 
was the Department of Dwellings, to which was committed 
"the whole question of improved tenements— how to build 
them and how to administer them when built — together 
with the organization of co-operative building societies, by 
which workingraen are encouraged to help themselves and 
one another. It also deals with the internal condition of the 
dwellings of the working people, and the inspection of their 
habitations, in view of promoting cleanliness, abating 
nuisances and introducing sanitary reform." Only 9S com- 
plaints were received, but 516 visits were made, of which 298 
were new cases. 

In the Semi- Centennial Report for 1893-94, the Depart- 
ment of Dwellings reported: "New York as a commercial 
city occupies a superb site, perhaps the most eligible on the 
globe, but for the residence of wage-earners it is a most 
inconvenient one. For years to come this condition will 
necessarily exist, because of the peculiar confirmation of the 
' Island City.' The ordinary laboring man can earn no more 
wages than will comfortably support his family, pay $10 or 
$12 monthly rent, and save a little now and then for a rainy 
day. There are no houses in the city that he can rent for 
anything approaching this amount, therefore to find reason- 
able accommodation for his family, he must either repair to 
parts remote from his seat of labor, or be content with tene- 
ment-house life in New York. Both are almost beyond his 
means, for rents in the city are extremely high, but he must 
choose between them. He naturally selects the home 
nearest to his work, because it is so. But even allowing 
that he is able to pay a rent in the remote parts, and other 
things being equal, he still adheres to the tenement house of 
the city, because its attractions are manifold and varied 
compared with those of the country habitation. . . . The 
facilities for social enjoyment are not present as strongly in a 
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suburban neighborhood as they are in a great city, and until 
they do approximate in some degree the complexion of the 
city life, and the means of transport between the workman 
and his work is placed at the very lowest figure consistent 
with efficient service, so long will we sec tenement-house life 
in New York thrive and the saloon flourish. In any suc- 
cessful endeavor to house our wage-earners in a comfortable 
and economic manner, I believe the suburbs of the city and 
adjacent territory will have to be utilized. We all know 
that New York is fearfully overcrowded, and that every 
inch of available space, especially in the lower part of the 
city, is fully utilized. Moreover, the city below 14th street 
is the most densely populated area in the world. . . . To 
add to the present number of tenements in New York would 
produce but little economic reform, for ground is too expen- 
sive to admit of any easy rent. It would seem to be inadvis- 
able to erect any more of these lofty structures either in this 
locality or anywhere in New York City, but rather to 
improve those already built, by introducing sanitary and 
other reforms, in order to obviate, as far as possible, existing 
abuses, and make the tenements already constructed more 
acceptable to their present occupants without increasing 
their rent. The Department of Dwellings is alive to this 
deplorable social condition, and has instituted extended 
inquiry both in this country and in Europe, in view of adopt- 
ing some well-matured scheme — economic in detail and wide 
in scope — as a remedy for existing evils and designed in 
some measure at least to place at the disposal of the Amer- 
ican workman a salubrious and well-appointed domicile at a 
reasonable rent, with sanitary appliances of the first order, 
and possessing all the modern attributes of a comfortable 
home. The Department has secured many plans, specifica- 
tions and estimates in order to formulate the necessary 
details of its proposed enterprise, and matters are so shaping 
themselves that it is anticipated the preliminary ends in 
view will be compassed in the near future." 

The members of the Department were Mr. Constant A. 
Andrews, chairman, and Messrs. Walter L. Suydam, How- 
ard Townsend, William Howe Tollman and Francis V. 
Greene. 
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The number of inspections was 765, and 690 were reported 
— 27 to owners or agents and the remainder to the various 
departtnenls concerned. 

The last important committee was that known as the Ten- 
ement House Committee of 1894, the bill creating the com- 
mission becoming a law May 4. 1S94. The members of the 
Committee were : Cyrus Edson, Roger Foster, R. W. 
Gilder, Solomon Moses. George B. Post. John P. Schucb- 
man and W. d'H. Washington. Mr. \V. Bayard Cutting 
was origiiially named, but as he was unable to accept the 
appointment, the Governor appointed Mr. VVashington in 
his place. Mr. Edward Marshall was elected secretary. 
Among the important recommendations which became law 
were: 

Pioviilon (or Open-air Plaj-grounds. (oiihe Public Schools, 

Small Paiks and Public PlavKtounds on ihe East and Wosi Side, 

Llmililion of (be aiea which maj be covered by a lenemenl huuso or lodging 

Impioved Consirucllon o( Buildings, and 
Safeguards ajt>>nst Fire. 

In view of the fact that the Board of Health condemned 
fifteen rear tenements May 26, forty-five July 14, nineteen 
July 28, and eight August 25, the text of the law under 
which they acied is of value. The clause reads as follows : 

" Whenever in the opinion of the Board of Health of the Healih Depaitnieot 
ol lh!e citj of New York, any building or part thereof in the ciiy of New York, 
an order to vacate which has been made by said Board, is, by reason of age, 
detects In drainage, plumbing, infeclion and contagious disease, or remilation. 
or beciuiE of the eiistence of a nuisance on the premises, which is likely to 
cause sickness among iis occupams, or among the occupants of other property 
In the city a( New Vork. or because it stops ventilation in other buildings, or 
otherwise makes or conduces \a make other buildings adjacent to the same 
unKi for human habitation, or dangerous or injurious to health ; o( because It 
prevents ptoper mcaaurci (lom being carried into effect lor remedying any 
nuisance injurious to health or other sanitary evils In respect of such other 
buildings i so unfit for human habitation that tlie evils in ui caused by said 
building cannot be remedied by lepsirs or in anv other way eicept by the 
destruction of said building, or of a poitioa of the same, said Board ol Health 
may condemn the same and order it removed, provided the owner or owners o( 
latd building can demand a survey of said building in the manner provided for 
in case of unsafe buildings, and may institute piocoodings in the Supreme 
Coatt. in the county of New York, lor the condemnation of said building. Said 
piococdings shall be instituted and eattled on in the manner prescribed by ih* 
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code of civil procedure, except as modified bj this act. Upon the insdtntion of 
said proceedings, the owner of said building, or anj person interested thereis 
maj in his answer dispute the necessity of the destruction of said bnildtog or 
part thereof as the case may be. In such case, the Conrt shall not appoint 
commissioners unless proof is made of the necessity of said destraction. In 
such proceedings evidence shall be receivable by the commissioners to prove : 

"I. That the rental of the building was enhanced by reason of the saiae 
being used for illegal purposes or being overcrowded as to be dangerous or 
injurious to the health of the inmates ; or 

** 2. That the building is in a state of defective sanitation, or is not In reason- 
ably good repair ; or 

** 3. That the building is unfit, and not reasonably capable of being made it, 
for human habitation ; and, if the commissioners are satisfied by soch evidence. 
then the compensation — 

**(a) Shall, in the first case, so far as it is based on rental, be based on the 
rental of the building, as distinct from the ground rent, which would have beea 
obtainable if the building was occupied for legal purposes, and only by the 
number of persons whom the building was under all the circumstances of the 
case fitted to accommodate without such overcrowding as is dangerous or iojo- 
rious to the health of the inmates ; and 

*'(b) Shall in the second case be the amount estimated as the value of the 
building if it had been put into a sanitary condition, or into reasonably good 
repair, after deducting the estimated expense of putting it into such conditioo 
or repair ; and 

"(c) Shall in the third case be the value of the materials of the buildings. 

"Nothing in this section contained shall repeal any part of Section 535 of this 
act, or impair any of the powers thereby vested in the Board of Health." 

For the more efficient administration, the Association is 
divided into six departments, one beings the Department of 
Dwellings, whose scope is best indicated by its name. This 
department had deferred action, pending the deliberations 
of the Tenement House Committee of 1894, until its findings 
were made known. In March, 1896, this department called 
a two days' conference on the subject of Improved Housing, 
when experts like Professor E. R. L. Gould, R. Fulton 
Cutting, Albert Shaw and Robert Treat Paine guided the 
deliberations. 

The conference merely ** cleared the decks for action." 
and then its deliberations took the definite form of the 
Improved Housing Council, its members chosen from a rep- 
resentative general committee of sixty. As an earnest of its 
business nature and character, men like R. \V. Gilder, R. 
Fulton Cutting, Charles Stewart Smith, W. Bayard Cutting. 
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August Belmont, S. D. Babcock, Albert Shaw and Joseph 
S. Auerbach threw iheir influence and active energy into its 
counsels. The organizing expert was Professor E. R. L. 
Gould, who had made the model report for the United Slates 
Department of Labor, on the Housing of the Working 
People, based on his four years' study in English and conti- 
nental cities. 

In addition to the Executive, there were two other com- 
mittees — one on model apartment houses and the other on 
separate dwellings, because it was necessary to provide for 
two classes — home owners and home renters. 

The need of the latter class appearing most important, 
the Committe on Model Apartment Houses was the first to 
issue a set of conditions for a competition of plans for a 
group of tenements on a city block, 200x400 feet, or the 
equivalent of 32 city lots. Certain minimum requirements 
were formulated in order to secure the maximum air and 
light space, priVacy, protection from fire, cross ventilation, 
and, in fact, all those elements which make of a shelter a 
home. Twenty-eight plans were submitted, and a Coramis- 
sion, consisting of Professor E. R, L, Gould, A. W. Long- 
fellow, Jr., and W, H. Folsom, made the recommendations 
to the Council, of plans offered by A. \V. Ross, James E. 
Ware and Ernest Flagg. In accordance with the conditions 
of competition, the successful architect was to build the 
model apartment. The work on this phase of the work will 
be pushed first, because the most imperative. The provision 
for suburban houses will be aQorded by the new company. 

The Improved Housing Council was not incorporated, but 
aQorded a suSicient coherency of purpose for a most careful 
survey of the whole housing problem in New York, in order 
that it might be clearly demonstrated that active operations 
could be begun. 

The Council has now united the above functions in a finan- 
cial corporation — the City and Suburban Homes Company, 
capitalized at $1,000,000, with the object of affording a safe 
S per cent, investment tn capital, and improved homes from 
the moral, economic and sanitary view-point. The Directors 
are Messrs. Samuel D. Babcock, Cornelius Vanderbilt, W. 
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Bayard Cutting, R. Fulton Cutting, John D, Crimmins, 
Charles Stewart Smith, Isaac N. Seligman, Alfred T. White, 
Joseph S. Auerbach, George W. Young, E. R. L, Gould, D. 
O. Mills and Adrian Iselin, Jr. 

Many of the above board have been identified with the 
Improved Dwelling Association in New York, which has 
been in successful operation for the last 15 years, and has 
never passes its annual dividend of 5 per cent, in addition to 
the accumulation of a surplus fund. The successful work of 
the Hon. Alfred T. White, of Brooklyn, may also be 
instanced to show that improved housing pays from the 
commercial view-point. London has several Companies for 
Improved Housing, who pay the commercial rate of interest, 
and a few who exceed it. 

As soon as the model apartment house is well under 
way, the plan for separate homes will be rapidly pushed. 
The need of small proprietorships is clearly recognized by 
the Company, and will receive careful consideration, because 
each home owner at once adds to social stability, apart from 
his satisfaction of possessing a home in fee simple. 

From the above summary it may be seen that the efforts 
for improved housing during the past half century of the 
Association's existence are about to take tangible shape and 
to become verities in the movements for social betterment. 

William H. Tolman. 

New York. 
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THE CURRENCY OF CHINA. 

FROM time out of mind the Western world has been 
accustomed to look upon the great East as an insatiable 
consumer of silver. But in this last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, when silver holds the attention of the world as 
never before, the monetary habits and policies of the Oriental 
peoples must be of peculiar interest. The future of silver, 
and, therefore, the future of the world's money, will probably 
depend, in some degree at least, upon what is to be done in 
the East. Will the Orientals continue to use silver as their 
chief medium of exchange and as their store of values? Or 
must they be expected to follow the West in the attempt to 
establish a single standard of gold? British India has taken 
a long first step toward gold monometallism ; and Japan, 
deliberating between the two metals, is much more likely to 
follow the example of those great Western powers to whose 
fellowship she aspires, than to choose the company of her 
defeated foe. What will China do? 

Although anybody at all familiar with the eslreme con- 
servatism which prevails in every relation in China, ought 
to feel the fullest confidence that there will not soon be seen 
there any thorough reform in an institution so difficult to 
change as the currency, yet 1 shall not enter the field of 
prophecy. My plan is merely to sketch the past and the 
present of Chinese currency, and. in so doing, incidentally to 
show how slight have been the changes of all the centuries. 

In China, as everywhere else, the earliest exchanges were 
effected by barter; and there, as elsewhere, the first stage in 
monetary advancement may be said to have been passed 
when certain commodities, which had been much in demand, 
were definitely set apart as a distinct medium of exchange. 
But. if we may rely upon the indications of language, the 
course or rate of advancement appears to have been not the 
same in China as in most other countries. In the languages 
of most peoples, there is evidence of a hunting or pastoral 
period when money consisted, wholly or in part, of skins or 
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cattle. But Doctor Willem Vissering assures us, in his 
Chinese Currefiey, that neither in the history uor in the litera> 
ture of China is there any trace of the use of a similar crude 
currency. Be that as it may, there is abundant evidence 
that in early times, perhaps prior to the introduction of coin- 
age, certainly contemporaneously with the first coins, a con- 
siderable variety of articles of use had more or less fully 
assumed the character of money. The Chinese chroniclers 
make frequent reference to the early use of grains, especially 
rice, informing us that in certain of the ancient dynasties 
wealth was always computed, and taxes and salaries always 
assessed and paid, in terms of those commodities. Cloth of 
hemp and of silk, mill stones, knives, and precious stones are 
often specially mentioned : and there are comments, some 
very shrewd and some extremely naive, as to the advantages 
and disadvantages of a currency which is capable ol direct 
consumption. It is also a suggestive fact that the common 
written character for money may, it is said, be literally 
rendered "current merchandise." Many of the early copper 
coins, or "cash," bear the characters for cloth and mfrcHan* 
dise ; and, as is well known, the first metallic money was cast 
into the forms of knives, swords, bales of cloth, and so on. 
And notwithstanding the very serious imperfections of such 
a commodity currency, some of them obvious even to the 
Chinese understanding, the people, even after the introduc- 
tion of metallic coins, clung tenaciously to the older medium. 
When, from time to time, the metal money became almost 
intolerably bad, philosophers would advocate a recurrence 
to the old commodity currency. Some of the earliest issues 
of paper money were based upon merchandise. In the early 
part of the third century metal money was solemnly abolished 
by decree; and the people were ordered to make use of cloth 
and grain. As late as the sixth century, one of the Wei 
emperors attempted to give some stability to the fluctuating 
"cash " by proclaiming a fixed ratio between it and certain 
standard silks of the country. And at one time, even down 
in the eighth century, the people were showing so little favor 
to the cast money of the government thai the emperor felt 
constrained to decree "that pieces of silk might not \m 
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measured by a font or an inch to serve as a medium of 
exchange, and that etfibic pulse and grains might not be 
used any more by handfuls and spoonfuls to barter what 
one had for what one had not,"' 

But, after all, the resort to commodities as a medium of 
exchange earty became very exceptional. The basis of the 
Chinese currency has long been the crude pieces of copper 
or brass "cash" which everybody has seen. The introduc- 
tion of pieces of metal which were of a definite size and 
shape, and which may properly be called coins, came very 
early in Chinese hisiory. The Chinese, of course, claim for 
their ancestors the invention of coinage ; and the chronicler. 
Ma.twan-lin, puts the date as early as 2852 B. C, in the reign 
of T'ai-Han, At any rate, it is clear that for some centuries 
before the Christian era a proper coinage was in common 
use. The earliest pieces were simple metallic representations 
of the goods which had formerly been used as money, and 
bore the names of those same common articles of merchan- 
dise. The two most common pieces are one about six or 
eight inches long, which bears a very close resemblance lo a 
butcher's cleaver, but which is said lo represent a knile or 
sword, and one which looks somewhat like a very crude 
image of a man, but is variously said to represent a bale of 
cloth and a woman's dress. Other familiar shapes are the 
spear, spade, key, shield, square, triangle, ellipse, and heart. 
It would appear that the present typical form of the cash, a 
flat round piece with a square hole in the centre, is the result 
of a gradual elimination of the blade of the sword and 
development of the ring which was at the end of the handle : 
for there are extant pieces which show the gradations Irom 
the perfect cleaver lorm to the simple perlorated disc. It 
ought, however, to be staled that ihe early knife form was 
preserved or restored some centuries after the disc had been 
evolved. For whereas the round lorm is assigned to the 
Tseu dynasty (1022 B, C). and was certainly in use not many 
centuries after that time, the perlcct knife form is found as 
late as the Christian era. Moreover, the Chinese maintain 
,hat the flat round piece with the square perforation is the 
* VlsMiiog. Chinese Cunencjr, 107. 
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product of the most enlightened reason, that it is the ideal, 
one might almost say the necessary Torm for coins. 

The composition of the pieces has varied much, and it still 
varies from one part of the empire to another. The mo^ 
common metals are copper and zinc, but iron, lead, tin, and 
silver have also been used ; and the color and appearance of 
the coins vary according to the proportions of these elements. 
In most cases copper has constituted not very far from two- 
thirds of the weight, and of the other third the g^reater part 
has often been zinc; but, because of a scarcity of copper, 
baser metals have frequently been substituted. In the latest 
issues from the new Canton mint, the proportions are, accord- 
ing to law, six parts copper and four parts zinc. 

At two or three different times an attempt has seriously 
been made to introduce a coinage of iron. In the period 
520-527 the debasement and falsification of the cop{>er cash 
had gone so far that a plan for superseding it with an entirely 
new iron currency was put into operation. A great quantity 
of the new money was cast ; but the extreme cheapness of 
the new metal and the ease of counterfeiting foredoomed the 
scheme to failure. After enduring the usual evils of a debased 
currency, the people went back to brass. Again, about five 
hundred years later, and this time apparently because of an 
insufficiency of copper, the government introduced iron 
money, but without withdrawing the copper. The legal 
ratio of the two metals was not the same as the market ratio : 
and the bimetallic system was a complete failure. Readjust- 
ments of the mint ratio and many other reforms were advo- 
cated by the wise men of the time; and finally a measure of 
relief was secured through a decree limiting certain parts of 
the empire to iron moneys and certain other parts to copper. 
Meanwhile the government did what it could to withdraw 
the iron ; and in time the troublesome pieces seem to have 
disappeared. Once more, at the middle of this century, when 
the Taiping rebellion cut ofiF the chief supplies of copper, 
cash of iron and of zinc were issued at Peking. By some 
strange fancy of the people, one sort of these iron pieces was 
for a time preferred to copper ; and a few specimens are still 
found in circulation. 
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The size of the standard cash may be said to have been not 
far from one inch in diameter ; but in the past they have varied 
considerably from that size, and at present they are every, 
where to be found both larger and smaller. Aside from this 
standard or unitary cash, there is wide diversity of size. 
Wu-ti, who began to reign 140 B. C, instituted certain huge 
pieces of silver and tin, weighing 8, 6, and 4 ounces respec- 
tively. These pieces, it is true, were intended not so much 
for 3 medium of exchange as lor a store of values ; but oftCD, 
and as recently as within the present half century, pieces 
between two and three inches across have been put out lor 
circulation. The larger pieces are as a rule assigned a high 
nominal value, at times as high as 1,000 standard cash; but 
there is no close correspondence between relative values 
and relative sizes. Indeed, it is only very rarely that the 
Chinese can be said clearly to have realized the propriety of 
any such correspondence. \Vu-ti's pieces weighing 8, 6, and 
4 ounces respectively, and apparently of the same material, 
were rated at ^,000, 500, and 300 cash. Under the Sung 
dynasty, in the eleventh century, copper coins with weights 
as 3 to t were rated as 10 to 1 until the omnipresent counter- 
feiter, more shrewd than the mint men, used up the smaller 
pieces in the manufacture of the larger. And even among 
the large pieces issued in 1851-63, the jo^cash pieces and the 
500-cash pieces are of the same material and of almost iden- 
tically the same size, while the loo-cash piece is smaller than 
either. In this same recent period, too, lo-cash pieces and 
t-cash pieces were issued, now of copper, now of iron, 
but in some cases at least of the same size, whichever the 
material. 

Of the many high-denomination cash, only a very few have 
had more than an ephemeral popularity. The lo-cash pieces 
which were issued at Peking at the lime of the Taiping 
rebellion, are, it is true, still current in the capital and for a 
short distance thereabout ; but they pass at only onc-Hfth of 
their nominal value, and, while the government does not 
intend to retire them, it also does not intend to issue more. 
The circulation in general, then, consists of the i-cash pieces 
of the early and the recent issues. 
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Until within ten years the cash was always cast in molds, 
and not struck with presses. The execution is, thereFore, id 
general much inferior lo that of most modern coins. Yet 
occasionally there are pieces, even the sword pieces of more 
than two thousand years ago, which are extremely well dooCr 
with smooth surfaces and perfectly distinct characters. 

A (ew of the first pieces bore no characters at all, and, 
accordingly, were called "empty money," and "no charac- 
ter money." But it was a common practice, even in the 
earliest times, to put upon the pieces the names of the com- 
modities which had previously been used as money. So 
there were pu pieces and too pieces bearing the Chinese 
characters for cloth and knife respectively. There are also 
frequently to be found among the early pieces those bearing 
representations of dragons, horses, and tortoises, each of 
which had for the Celestial a peculiar symbolic signi(icaace> 
There are pieces to be found, loo, marked with denominations 
of weight ; but in some of these cases there is no sort of cor- 
respondencc between the mark and the true weight. So 
under the Han emperors pieces which were plainly marked 
"half an ounce," really weighed only one-third as much as 
that. Coins very frequently bear also something of the 
nature of a certificate of character, as " precious merchan- 
dise," "heavy currency," "first treasure," "the eternal 
money," and " the money of the five elements." From an 
early date it was customary lo put on mint marks indicating- 
the city of issue ; but only after many centuries, probably in 
the seventh century of the present era, were the coins regu> 
larly so marked with the name of the emperor that the date 
of issue can be determined with certainty. 

In general in China, as in other regions, minting has been 
regarded as one of the prerogatives of the government; but 
it w!is not the imperial government alone that enjoyed the 
privilege. Very many vassal chiefs and tributary states- 
claimed and freely exercised the right to issue coins. Mure- 
over, at least twice, once in the second century B. C, and 
again as late as 93S A. D., permission to coin money was \iy 
imperial decree granted to all persons everywhere. Such 
freedom of coinage, of course, could not obtain without rapid 
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deterioration of the currency: and it was not long in either 
case before the State again claimed a monopoly in the field. 
But the monopoly was more easily claimed than secured. 
The processes of minting were so simple and easy that coun- 
terfeiters were everywhere actively at work whenever the 
value of cash made it worth their while to counterfeit. 
Emitters of false coin were always to be counted upon; and 
the cruelest penallies of Oriental despotism did little to abate 
the evil. Even public ofhcials engaged in the illicit business ; 
and at times it is said that the ordinary callings of life, even 
agriculture itself, were neglected for counterfeiting. It was 
to put an end tocounlerfeiting that the emperor VVenti made 
minting free to all: and afterward, in the reign of Wu-ti, 
when the right of coinage had been resumed by the state, 
the emperor thought it advisable to take the most skillful 
forgers into employment at the mints. And at one time the 
government even gave a sort of recognition to the base coins. 
For in the period 676-679, it was provided, as a means of 
drawing in the false pieces, that in the purchase of grains 
from the state stores, the counterfeits might be paid to the 
extent of 100 to a measure of grain. 

In alt these ways it has come about that cash has been 
issued in great variety and in enormous amounts. Except 
during those brief periods when coinage was thrown open 
to nil persons, the amounts to be manufactured have been 
fixed by the government ; and it has professed to be guided 
by the " cash " prices of gold, silver, grains, cloth, and other 1 
commercial staples. But in reality the e-xtcnt of the issues I 
has usually been determined by external circumstances. 
Chinese mining skill has never been great: and the very 
scarcity of copper has often been a consideration of the first 
importance. At the beginning of the Tiang dynasty, there 
was so little money in circulation that it was rarely to be 
met except in those parts of the empire about the capital. 
But the Chinese have always had great confidence in the 
beneficial effects of more money ; and in limes of famine or 
flood or other disaster, even when unusually heavy taxes 
seemed impending, they have called loudly for the minting 
ol cash. And the rulers have been only too glad to assent. 
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Under the Tseu dynasty in the tenth century, in default of 
other metal, the Buddhist temples were stripped of their 
images and utensils of copper. 

Until the recent establishment of a mint in Canton, the 
pieces were cast by hand, and consequently the processes of 
coinage were tedious and slow. It is recorded that toward 
the close of the eighth century there were in the ninety-nine 
money foundries of the state 2970 workmen, and that the 
yearly output was only 327,000 stringy in all, or 1 10,000 pieces 
to a workman. But even in early times, the incessant activity 
of the mints and of the counterfeiters broug-ht the total 
emissions to startling figures. So, it is said that in a little 
more than a century (117 B. C. — i A. D.) there were made 
above 280,000,000,000 pieces. And, of course, since the 
introduction of mints, the output has been ranch increased. 
The huge mint at Canton has a capacity of 3,000,000 cash a 
day, and in 1892 it was actually turning out 500,000 a day. 
The total coinage there from the opening, May 25, 1889, ^11 
Dec. 31, 1892, was 517,883,121 pieces. 

Of these great quantities much, of course, disappeared in 
those quiet, almost mysterious ways peculiar to money. 
There was also at nearly all times a steady and considerable 
exportation to the North and West in the ordinary channels 
of commerce ; and naturally, too, many of the wealth}', 
officials and others, accumulated great treasures or hoards. 
And at certain special times both these movements were 
much stimulated. The exportation of copper was especially 
great in the eleventh century, when the rulers of the Sung 
dynasty had attempted to establish a bimetallic currency by 
the introduction of iron, and when they were issuing- in 
excess their paper money. And two centuries earlier (817) 
the hoarding of cash had become such an abuse that resort 
was had to an imperial decree forbidding the possession of 
a greater store than 5,000 strings. 

Another great and nearly continuous drain upon the stock 
of money was through the melting up of cash for the making 
of tools and utensils. The value of the cash was so low, or 
more accurately speaking, the value of the tools and vessels 
was so great, that there was not often any great loss in thus 
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Ixansforming the metal ; and frequently there was something 
to be gained. 

As to the legal character of the cash little need be said. 
Save in very exceptional circumstances the legal tender 
quality belonged to all money which had ever been lawfully 
issued, and to no other. But it will be remembered as 
exceptional that twice for brief periods money might law- 
fully be issued by any private person, and that at one time 
recognized counterfeits were made limited tender. It is 
further to be noted that Chinese cash did not lose character 
because of abrasion. The wise emperor VVu-ti, who reigoed 
about 100 B. C, on instituting a new coinage, attempted to 
call in the inferior money of his predecessors, and somewhat 
similar measures were also taken by other rulers. But usu- 
ally the cash is allowed to circulate regardless of its age or 
its condition; and, as the metals are enduring, the present 
variety of coins is very great. It is said that as many as 
150,000 different specimens are preserved in collections; and 
in 1889, Mr. Charles Seymour, United States consul at Can- 
ton, had found in actual use in his city coins of every century 
back to the lime of Confucius. 11 one may judge by the 
records, there was constant eSort to eliminate poor coins 
from the circulation ; but by poor coins was quite ceriainly 
meant counterfeits. It was against the false pieces that the 
emperor aimed his decree in 5S3, when it was ordained that 
at the gates of the public markets should be hung strings of 
good cash, and that only such pieces as came up to ibis 
standard might be carried out. 

The cash must at most limes have passed at about its 
metal value, or, at most, at the value of the metal and of the 
labor spent in casting. Otherwise we should not find it so 
common a practice to melt up the money for industrial uses. 
Note, too. that a report submitted in the early part of the 
sixth century cites as quite extraordinary the profit of iSojf 
which fell to the private issuers of thin coins. Moreover, we 
arc expressly told that in the eighth century it cost the 
government from 750 to 900 cash to make a string of 1,000. 
And in these present days the new Canton cash, which con- 
tain 27.84 grains of copper and 18.56 grains of zinc, go at 
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about 972 to a Mexican dollar and 1350 to a Chinese tael 
(580 grains) of silver. That is, in the form of the new cash 
a little less than four pounds avoirdupois of copper and 
rather more than two and a half pounds of zinc are to be had 
for a Mexican or " fifty-cent dollar." 

When the value of the cash is measured in terms of other 
articles, the results naturally vary greatly from one age to 
another. As least as early as the Mongol sovereigns of 
1 280-1 368, a thousand standard cash were counted as worth 
one tael of silver. And that same equivalence is sometimes 
said to hold to-day ; but, as will soon be seen, it really does not 

In China, of course, there are no ancient tables of general 
prices in which to read the true value of money ; and the state- 
ments of special prices depend so much upon the peculiar con- 
ditions of the commodity quoted that they are not of great 
significance. A few statements of real importance follow. 
In the Han dynasty (B. C. 202-A. D. 221) it is said that 
grains cost five cash a bushel, and that a person of the lower 
class did not spend one cash a day to supply his wants. A 
man who had 10,000,000 cash, or 10,000 strings, was rich ; 
and only a few principal officers had as much. The Prime 
Minister and the Commanders-in-Chief of the cavalry and 
infantry had 60 strings a month, and the Commanders-in-Chief 
350 bushels of rice in addition. The imperial historiograph- 
ers and the governors of provinces got 40 strings a month. 
In the Sung dynasty (970-1127), on the other hand, the 
middle and even lower class families had their 10,000 strings. 

The cash is, from the Western point of view, an extremely 
awkward currency ; but among the Celestials it is by all 
odds the most common money, and until within about a year 
it was the only legal currency' of the whole empire. In the 
petty business of Chinese retail trade, the pieces are handed 
about separately ; but for use in greater transactions they 
are strung on bits of tough grass or other fibres. A string 
of 1,000, about a Mexican dollar's worth, will weigh in the 
neighborhood of eight pounds avoirdupois. Pieces of all 
ages and conditions and of many sizes are strung together; 
and counterfeit cash are also widely used. All this is cause 
enough for confusion and fraud ; but it is by no means all. 
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A small string is iheorctically one hundred, bul as a matter 
of fact it runs all the way from 99 in some localities down to 
33 in another. Moreover, in some regions one cash is, in all 
numbers above twenty, counted as two, and this in addition 
to the local variations. 

The Chinese make Irequent use of coins as talismans and 
to bring good luck ; and diflercnt pieces have their own 
peculiar virtues. One sorl. called "boy money," is much 
sought by wives as ensuring sons rather than daughters ; and 
other varieties are thought to give special sanctity to graves 
and to ward oflf evil spirits Irom the dead. Many of the most 
instructive specimens of early coins have been found in 
ancient graves. 

The Chinese have never made much use of gold as cur- 
rency. It is, indeed, recorded that the money of the period 
2255 B. C. to 1766 B. C. was of yellow, while, and red metal, 
that is, in all probability, gold, silver, and copper. Under 
the Tseu dynasty gold coins were made of a weight of twenty 
taels or ounces : and Wang-mang. who usurped the throne of 
Hie Han dynasty, issued a gold kin worth 10.000 C^sh. But, 
like some of the gold coins of early modern times in other 
lands, these great pieces were intended ralhcr for gifts to 
magnates than (or currency use. A people among whom 
copper, and even iron, was a convenient money, could cer- 
tainly find no extensive use for gold. Nevertheless, within 
narrow limits it has been used. Until the first century, gold 
coins were not extremely uncommon in the great tmnsactions 
of trade ; but after the spread of the religion of Buddha, gold 
was so widely employed in gilding images and in decorating 
temples that it became altogether too scarce to help much 
as money. Still, in the first years of the Liang dynasty, when 
copper cash had become extremely scarce, small gold bars 
were employed by foreign traders. Again in the early middle 
ages, certain of the issues of paper money appear to have been 
based on gold and silver; and even now little oblong gold bars 
play some small part in the great commercial transactions. 

Silver was in early ages as little used as gold; but 
Instead of going out with the more precious metal, it has 
■occupied a wider and a wider field, until to-day it is both the 
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shoes are cast by the metallurgist, and stamped with the 
mark of the maker and with the place and date of manufac* 
ture. Then, before passing into circulation, they are sub- 
mitted to a native assaycr, the hong-koo, who is agreed upon 
by the bankers. The hong-koo makes a crude lest of ihe 
metal, and then with India ink marks upon the bar the 
weight and the amount to be added or deducted accordio|f 
as the fineness is above or below the technical standard. But 
the credit of the assayer reaches only to the limits of his 
own province; and when his shoes pass beyond, they are 
subjected to a new trial and receive a new mark. 

In addition to the Chinese taels in bars, there are found in 
use in the commerce of the country a great quantity of silver 
pieces from the mints of other lands. Indeed, some of the 
Western nations have issued series of coins designed especi- 
ally or largely for circulation in China trade. There are, or 
have been. Mexican, Spanish, and American dollars, Japanese 
yens, Indian rupees, French s-franc pieces, subsidiary coins 
irom Hongkong, and, in smaller quantities, many other 
varieties. The Spanish or Carolus dollar and the trade 
dollar of the United States, formerly in very extensive use, 
have all but disappeared ; and Mexican dollars and Japanese 
yens are now the most common coins. The Mexican piece 
is accepted in payment of Imperial customs; and in different 
places and at diSerent times has been somewhat diffcrently 
rated, according to the results of the successive inaccurate 
tests of the customs officers. Since this dollar in reality 
weighs 417.S grains Troy, and contains about 37; graios of 
silver, its true weight is a trifle more than .725 Canton taels, 
and its true value about .65 taels of Haikwan sycte. But in 
the taels of the local ports it has been reckoned at many 
slightly different weights and values. 

As the quality of the " shoes " is attested by the mark of 
the hong-koo, so the quality of the dollars is attested by 
"chopping," This practice, which originated in the cities 
of the South, means that the firms through whose hands the 
pieces pass, stamp upon them the firm's name or mark as a 
guarantee of genuineness. It is supposed that each piece 
has been subject to a separate examination, and, thcreiore. 
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the "chopped dollars" arc preferred by ihe smaller dealers, 
But repeated chopping finally reduces the coin to a shapeless 
mass, fit only to be melted and cast into a "shoe," More- 
over, the chopping is sometimes made the occasion for the 
abstraction of a portion of the metal, nnd, on this account, 
perhaps also tor other reasons, it has much distressed the 
representatives of the Mexican and American governments. 
Of late years, however, chopping is being replaced by mark- 
ing with India ink. 

So crude and clumsy a money would, of course, be intoler- 
able in any Western land: but the Chinese themselves have 
seemed pretty well satisfied with it, and even the foreign 
merchants have made some shift to get along. So it is only 
within recent years that there can be traced any serious 
purpose to improve the currency. The silver coins of the 
early monarchs belong properly to the period before silver 
became the basis of all great commercial transactions; and 
what has of late been done toward a modem silver coinage 
is in reality a new movement. 

When, in the early part of this century, the development 
of trade with the West brought great quantities of foreign 
coin into China, the natives made several attempts to coin 
silver, especially in imitation of the dollar. Apparently the 
first attempt was that made in the province of Fukien in 
1834 under the emperor Taukwang. The piece then issued 
was minted on the island of Formosa, and bore on the observe 
a representation of the god of longevity and the statement 
that, cast in the reign of Taukwang. it weighed seven mace 
and two candareens. On the reverse were a tripod and. ia 
Mantchoo, the language of the imperial court, the word For- ' 
mosa. At this same time, or a little later, native dollars 
were also made in several other places, at Shanghai, in Woo- 
hsi, in Chc-keang. at Canton, at Hangchow, and again in 
Formosa. Mr. W, Lockhart, in his The Medical Missionary in 
^A/na, is authority for the statement that in this period the 
government also issued a tael coin of so soft silver that it 
could not circulate. And in the time ot the Taiping insur- 
rection, the rebel emperor Hun-seu-lscun also issued silver 
coins. All these early Chinese coins were rather crudely 
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made. In some cases they were apparently cast in molds as 
the cash had been from time immemorial. And when they 
were struck, the dies and presses, if so they may be called, 
were very simple, imperfect affairs. The blanks were cast 
and filed to the proper size and shape, and then impressed 
with the chosen devices by stamping under a heavy falling 
stone ; and the milling, or the marking on the edges, was 
done by hand with a hammer. All the pieces were decidedly 
inferior to the foreign coin in ring and in general appear- 
ance ; and the people would not circulate them. Accordingly, 
the government soon forbade their issue. But after the 
government had ceased to issue, coinage was still kept up by 
private persons. It is said that in some of the less frequented 
districts large buildings were, erected for counterfeiting, 
and were equipped with Western machinery. The counter- 
feiters, of course, used imitation silver ; and through their 
great profits were able to secure immunity from the corrupt 
local officers. 

In 1877, o^ the occasion of certain outrages upon German 
citizens, the representatives of the Western powers united 
in some general negotiations with the Chinese government, 
and raised the question whether it might not be possible to 
establish a mint and thus secure a uniform currency. The 
reception of the suggestion was characteristic of China. It 
was probably under the influence of the official classes who 
profit from the confusion, that the proposals of the foreigners 
were rejected. YSraen Tsung-li made formal reply that " if 
China should decide upon a unit of money and establish a 

mint according to foreign fashion the difficulties 

attending its circulation would be very many, amounting 
indeed to insurmountable obstacles.** 

About ten years later proposals for the modernizing of the 
currency were again advanced, this time by the Chinese them- 
selves. In 1886 the Empress attempted to secure the estab- 
lishment of a new and modern mint for the improvement of 
the brass cash. For a while, however, even in this harmless 
proposal she was thwarted by the commissioners to whom 
her scheme was submitted ; and it was only by stout perse- 
verance that she finally carried her point, and the new mint was 
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ordered for Canton, in 1887. Chang Chih Tung, Governor 
General of the province of Kwang-tung, petitioned the throne 
for permission to coin silver dollars. He presented cogent 
reasons for his request; but he. too, met opposition in the 
inevitable conservatism of the official classes, bis petition was 
adversely reported by the Board of Revenue, and his request 
was denied. But the Viceroy, Li Hung Chang, had by this 
time noticed the wide and ready acceptance of Hongkong 
silver coins in China proper; and when he now united with 
the Emperor's father in petitioning for a mint, he carried the 
day ; and the new Canton mint was authorized to coin both 
" cash " and silver pieces. 

This Canton mint is about the largest and most expensive 
establishment of its kind in the world. It is 500 by 50 feet, 
and was sotidty built of brick and stone at a cost of 1,000,000 
taels. The equipment is of the most approved pattern, from 
the Birmingham house of Ralph Heaton and Sons, The 
daily capacity is 100,000 pieces of silver and 3,000,000 cash ; 
and in May, 1889, silver was coined for the first time. At 
first the issues were limited to 50-cent, 20-cent, lo-cent, and 
5<ccDt pieces ; but alter a while dollars also were struck. 

The weight at first chosen was 7 mace. 3 candareens, Can- 
ton standard, to the dollar ; but, as this made a heavier coin 
than the Mexican dollar, which weighed 7 mace, 3 candareens, 
by the T'sao ping scales, the legal weight of the Chinese 
pieces was soon reduced to 7 mace, 2 candareens. The fine- 
ness of the dollar is ,900 of Haikwan sj/cee. that is about .88695. 
The subsidiary coins have their proportionate weights, but 
are of lower quality, the half dollar .860, and the rest .820. 
The relation of the Chinese dollars to other pieces of similar 
size is shown in the following table : 

Grms Wclibl In Pan 

Nan*. Gnins. Troy. Quitltr. CaoUaW. 

ChloNB dollu (old), 433,4 

" {or«r). 417,6 
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The design of the silver pieces is a beautiful one ; and the 
workmanship is excellent, scarcely inferior to that of our owd 
American mints. The dollar — for so the larg'cst piece ought 
probably to be called — bears upon one side a representation 
of a dragon, the traditional symbol of the empire, and around 
it in English the words, " Kwang-tung Province. 7 Mace and 
2 Candareens." Upon the other side are the fourteen Chinese 
characters which may be transliterated Kwang-tung sheng ts€u> 
Ku ping chi chien urh fen. Kwang Hsu Yuan pao^ and the 
Mantchoo equivalents of the last four. The English rendering 
of this would be, " Made in Kwang-tung province. 7 mace 
and 2 candareens by the treasury scales. Kwang Hsii [the 
reigfning emperor] sycee coin." The smaller pieces differ only 
in the indications of weight. It is worth noting that there 
is on the coins no further indication of value than is involved 
in the statement of the weights. In a country where the 
precious metals go only by weight, this must necessarily be 
so; but it is nevertheless worth noting. The weights of the 
Canton coins have been found, on trial at the Royal Mint at 
London, to be quite correct. The quality appears in most 
cases to run slightly below the legal standard, as follows: 
dollars, .8842 ; half-dollars, .8482 ; 20-cents, .8073 ; lo-cents, 
.808 ; 5-cents, .8111. But in this there is no necessary impli- 
cation of inaccuracy at the mint. The above deficiencies 
from the nominal standard are no greater than may be 
accounted for by the inferiority of jj^^^^ to its theoretic purity. 

As might have been foreseen, the strange pieces were not 
readily accepted by the people; — in fact, they were at first 
received only with the greatest reluctance. But they were 
soon given a limited currency by proclamation of the general 
government; and now by Imperial decree they are made 
legal tender throughout the Empire. And so, through the 
influence of the authorities and by virtue of their own excel- 
lence, they are gradually winning a wider acceptance in 
the seaboard provinces. But in the northern and western 
interior provinces they are still generally refused. Mean- 
time, the coinage of the Canton mint has gone on with 
increasing rapidity ; in 1894 it was $6,000,000; and in 1895 it 
had risen to above $7,500,000. 
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So convenient have the Canton coins been found that in 
several other places coinage has begun. Only two or three 
years alter the starting of the mint at Canton, another was 
opened in the island of Formosa. At Wuchang, in the prov- 
ince of Hupeh. also there has been established a mint. It is 
manned entirely by Chinese, and makes dollars and frac- 
tional pieces of the same pattern as those minted at Canton. 
The North China Herald of April 17, 1896, contains this 
interesting note on the prospect of still another Chinese 
mint: " Messrs. Buchheister & Co. have concluded a con- 
tract with H. E. Liu Kun-yi, the Liangkiang Viceroy, for 
the erection of a mint at Nanking, inside the city, for silver 
and copper coinage, capable of turning out one hundred 
thousand silver coins and one million copper cash a day. 
The silver coins will be dollars exactly equivalent to Mexi- 
cans, and fractional currency, and the dollars will not have 
on them the statement that they represent .717 of a tael ; and 
this fact points to the dollar gradually superseding the tael 
as the unit of the Chinese currency. At the present price in 
silver of copper and spelter, one thousand cash of the ordi- 
nary size cost considerably more than one dollar, and the 
size of the new cash will be accordingly reduced. It is 
stipulated that a foreigner assaycr is to be permanently 
employed, so that there may be no doubt of the purity of the 
silver coinage. The machinery is to come from the most 
eminent makers of minting machinery in the world, Messrs. 
Heaton, of Birmingham, for whom Messrs. Buchheister 8l 
Co. are agents," And the same journal, in its issue of July 
24. 1S96, contains the statement that in view of the increase 
ing use of the new coins, "the Central Government has 
recently been urging all the viceroys and governors to estab- 
lish similar mints in their respective capitals under direction 
of the board of revenue." 

The paper currency of China is of moderate historical and 
practical interest. The native historians assert that a paper 
currency was issued in the reign of Hoang-li, or liien-yilen, 
about 2700 B. C. ; and several economists have united to 
make famous certain bits of white deer skin which were 
issued by the Han emperor Wu-ti, in the second century 
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B. C. But there is nothing like proof that Hoang'-li ever 
really issued paper money. And it is quite beyond doubt 
that the famous pieces of white deer skin which are men- 
tioned by Jevons and others, were not currency at all, but 
only badges, or regalia, which the emperor compelled his 
nobles to purchase at enormous prices on coming- up to the 
imperial court. 

It is not until the eighth century that there is proof of 
what may fairly be called paper money. In this period it 
was the custom of the government to issue warrants or cer- 
tificates against the stores of salt, tea, iron, and silk which had 
been produced on the state lands or in the state factories; 
and these warrants, freely received by those to whom the 
government was indebted, were often passed along in 
exchange until at last they came into the hands of one who 
wished to secure the specified products. It is not perfectly 
clear that these warrants were so freely exchangeable as to 
make them truly money, but they soon led to another variety 
of warrant which certainly was a proper currency. In the 
reign of the emperor Hien-tsung, about 750 A. D., the mer- 
chants and others who moved much from province to prov- 
ince, began to bring their bulky cash to the government 
offices and to take in return certificates of deposit. These 
certificates were so much more convenient than the coins that 
they were widely used and were called "flying money**; 
but, for some unknown reason, they met the disapproval of 
the government, and before very long they were prohibited. 

Again, rather more than two centuries later, under the 
Sung dynasty, a paper currency came permanently into use. 
In the latter half of the tenth century, when the Sung 
emperors were attempting to establish a bimetallism of iron 
and brass, the iron was driven into the western provinces. 
Here, in Sze-chuen, the people found the cash too heavy for 
convenient use, and so, on their own initiative, and without 
formal approval of the state, they began to issue redeemable 
notes, kiaO'tsze, to circulate in the place of the coins. But 
the wealthy persons into whose hands the issuance of notes 
soon fell, went so far that they were unable to redeem ; and 
then the State, to end the evil of an inconvertible paper, and. 
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perhaps, also to get the profits, assumed a monopoly of the 
business. 

At first, these notes, although issued in very considerable 
quantities, seem not to have been under one system. But in 
lOll there came a more carelully regulated series. The 
notes were now each for one string of looo cash, were 
a legal tender, had a specie reserve of three-sevenths, were 
redeemable not on demand but at the end of every three 
years, and were all to be paid at the end of sixty-five years. 
Id 1023 the maximum issue was tixcd at 1,256,340 strings. The 
notes were well received, at the triennial dates for redemp- 
tion very few were presented, and these few the government 
promptly re-issued, so that in 1076, when all matured, the 
total amount authorized in 1023 was still outstanding. The 
(cw which were now offered for redemption, were replaced 
by a new series to run for twenty-five triennial redemption 
periods. 

The maximum limit set in 1023 was for some time faith- 
fully observed ; but in 1094 a temporary issue of 150,000 more 
Strings was decreed. The inevitable breach of faith had 
now come ; and in the stress of the Tartar wars the govern- 
ment rapidly went on to more and more extravagant issues. 
By 1107. in the midst of the entanglements with the Khilan 
and Neu-che Tartars, the outstanding notes bad risen to 
twenty times the original issue. 

Such enormous issues, of course, led to great depreciation : 
and the people, who before had cared nothing for redemp- 
tion, now clamored for cash. But the government had long 
ago devoted the reserves to I he urgent needs of the army ; 
and so redemption was out of the question. Accordingly, 
a new series of bills called credit notes, tsien-yin, was put out 
in exchange for the former issues at the rate of one of the 
new for four of the old. The credit notes were to run 4j 
years, and were to be redeemable at the end of each year. 
The government agreed to receive them at par ; and it was 
further sought to give some currency to them by the require- 
ment that in all payments to the amount of 10.000 cash or 
I more, half must be paid in paper. The emperor also urged 
upon bis officials that it was their duty to use their private 
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hoards of cash in buying up the notes. But, since the 
promise of redemption was not kept, and since issue followed 
issue, all this was of no avail. The notes fell in value to 10 
cash, or i per cent, of par. 

In 1 131 another new series of " frontier bills/' hoei4sze, was 
issued to meet the expenditures for fortifications on the 
western border. In 11 59 there came a special issue of these 
in higher denominations, from 10 to 100 strings, and after- 
ward another series in denominations as low as 2cx> cash. In 
1 166 the depreciation of the frontier bills was so great that 
the government took vigorous action, devoting 1,000,000 
ounces of silver to the cancellation of paper. But at the 
same time it also resorted to a more questionable expedient, 
a new series for the redemption of the old ; and almost imme- 
diately thereafter it turned again to its former course. Issue 
followed issue, and the terms of redemption were not kept 
In 1 193 a maximum of 30,000,000 strings was set for the fron- 
tier bills ; but by the first year of the next century they had 
become yearly valueless. 

In the western provinces there were distinct local issues, 
and there, too, much the same course was run ; but, as the 
war expenditures of the government were greater there, the 
issues also went to even greater extremes. In the province 
of Sze-chuen in 1162, bills were out to the amount of above 
41,000,000 strings, while the circulating cash was reduced to 
700,000 strings. By this time the people had lost all faith in 
the government's promises ; and industry was brought nearly 
to a standstill. Accordingly, the treasury bestirred itself 
with considerable energy, and after calling in above 29,000,000 
strings, succeeded in raising somewhat the credit of the 
remaining notes. 

In 1 163, when the frontier bills were pretty thoroughly 
discredited, an attempt was made to exclude them from the 
provinces of the Southeast by the futile device of a special 
and better local series for those districts. But there, too, we 
read the same familiar story of rapid inflation and rapid 
depreciation. 

In all this there is nothing which students of monetary 
history have not often read of other lands. The most c« 
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fully guarded emission of government paper prepares both 
government and people for less innocent emissions ; and then 
the now familiar path is taken. Inflation, debasement, and 
bankruptcy follow. And China's course is of no especial 
interest, unless it be because she was the first to lake it. 
There are the same innocent beginnings, the same deferred, 
and then openly violated promises of redemption, the same 
successive issues of new tenor bills, the same requirement 
that certain taxes must be paid in coin, the same arbitrary 
attempts to fix prices by legislation, the same disappearance 
of specie, the same collapses of the paper currency, and the 
same stagnation of industry. China was, indeed, rather more 
severely punished for her folly than most nations have been ; 
for the industrial and financial demoralization of her people 
no doubt hastened her subjugation at the hands of the north- 
ern Tartars. 

But the Mongol conquerors did not learn wisdom from the 
experience of the Sungs; for they, too, made frequent use of 
paper currency. It was the paper money of the Mongols 
that aroused the admiration of the Arab traveller, Ibn Batuta. 
and of Marco Polo, the Venetian, when those gentlemen 
came into Asia in the 14th century. But the prosperity 
which Polo thought that he saw resulting from the great 
Khan's policy, was not lasting ; it soon changed to desolation. 

In 1368 the Mings drove the Mongols from the throne. 
But the first monarch of the new dynasty was scarcely seated 
when he began to lead China for still another time through 
the same weary cxjurse. The Mings issued bills as low as 
too cash, they forbade the use of metal money, or any traffic 
in silver or gold, and they forced the acceptance of their 
paper under penalty of death. But not even their authority 
could set aside economic laws; their paper sank to ^ per 
cent, of its par value by the middle of the fifteenth century ; 
and after that gradually disappeared altogether. 

After this final collapse and disappearance of the paper 
currency of the Mings, China seems to have been free from 
government notes (or nearly four hundred years. But at 
about the middle of the present century, at the time when 
the great Taiping rebellion put the Peking governraent in 
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such desperate straits, another faint-hearted attempt wj 
made to circulate bills, They were issued in terms both of 
silver and ol cash, and in denominations as low as sixty cash ; 
but they sank rapidly in value, to s per cent, of par and lower, 
and were then withdrawn. So that now again China stands 
among the nations which have no government bills in their 
currency. But Li Hung Chang and the present emperor's 
father, who were so largely instrumental in securing the 
innovation of a government mint for the coinage of silver, 
have strongly urged the propriety of a series of state oolca. 

At the present time, then, the paper currency consists of 
bank notes alone; but of these there are very many kinds. 
and, since there is only the very slightest governmental con- 
trol of the banks, and even that is a matter for the provinces 
rather than the empire, it is extremely difBcult to describe 
the bank currency with accuracy. Easiest to describe arc 
the foreign banks. These are chartered in foreign countries, 
and they are conducted by foreigners, on foreign capita), and 
in accordance with thetamiliar western principles, English, 
French, German, and Russian capital is represented; but the 
notes are usually, if not always, expressed in terms of dollai 
The most important of these foreign banks is the Hongkoi 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation, a British institution wit 
a paid up capital of $10,000,000 and a circulation of ^soo/xxi. 
Its notes are generally current in all the treaty ports. 

Among the Chinese themselves, banking is extremely fn 
No incorporation is necessary ; nor is there any strict 
control, or any requirement as to capital and reserves. An; 
body may issue circulating notes ; and the right is eiten 
not only by the institutions which do a general banking bu! 
ness of loan and deposit, but also by many of the chief m< 
chants, and even by the petty shop-keepers. In form 
execution the notes vary greatly. The teon or cash notes 
which are issued by some of the smaller shops, are bamboo 
slips with the mark or "chop" of the issuer branded 
them. The bankers who are somewhat more pretentioi 
print their notes on paper and from carefully prepan 
wooden blocks; while the strongest and wealthiest of then 
all use engraved brass plates. The notes are (requentlj 
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printed and written in inks of several colors, and are striking 
and not iinhandaome pieces o( work. One of the precautions 
against counterfeiting is extremely simple, yet it is said to be 
quite effectual. The notes are printed with a broad blank 
margin on the right ; and in this space are then wrirten 
words, or even sentences. Just before the notes are to be 
put in circulation, this margin is cut down through the 
middle so as to leave one-half on the note and the other half 
in the hands of the bank as a kind of stub. The notes run 
in terms of cash, dollars, or taels of silver, and are of many 
denominations, Cash notes range from 100, and perhaps 
even less, to several hundred thousand : and the dollar and 
tael notes run as high as several thousands. — at Foochow in 
the first half of the century as high as 30.000 tacls. The 
notes are payable on demand ; and, in case payment is refused, 
(he bearer has, in law, the right to seize and carry off any 
visible property of the bank. This right is, apparently, not 
often exercised: but it has been at times. Indeed it is said 
that under protection of this law, banks were sometimes 
looted — stripped of everything that could be wrenched loose 
and carried away. The robbers used to conspire and rush 
in upon the banks with so many notes that they could not by 
any possibility all be cashed, and then, when payment was not 
made, they and the rabble which followed them would 
begin their work. 

But now, notwithstanding the absence of supervision, the 
banks as a rule are honestly and skillfully managed; and the 
notes are usually convertible at the wish of the holder. 
Occasionally, it is true, some small concern will carry its 
issues beyond the point of safety, and losses will ensue. But 
the larger institutions are scrupulously honest, and enjoy 
high repute, so that their bills are freely received in all the 
surrounding region. The banks, naturally, arc situated in the 
towns: and, since their reputations do not extend into the 
country districts, their notes also are not seen there. But in 
the cities, especially the cities which are open to foreign 
trade, native bank bills are an important medium of exchange. 

WiLLABD FlSHElt. 
W«rif|«B DBlvcfSlijr. HlddUioiro. Conn. 



THE DAY LABOR AND CONTRACT SYSTEM 
ON MUNICIPAL WORKS. 

BEGINNING with the industrial depression of 1893 tb? 
question of immediate relief (or the unemployed, cspeci- 
ally in winter, has been forced upon the various local gorcm- 
ments of Europe, Australia and America. More than here- 
tofore the attempt has been made to forestall the degrading 
effects of charity without work. This has been done through 
various measures which have usually taken the character of 
a work test, such as the stone pile, designed not to give (he 
unemployed an opportunity to return useful services 1^ 
society, but to uncover their motives and so to detemd^fl 
whether they are parasites or honeslly unemployed. IimJ 
(ew cases, however, cities have undertaken improvement 
which were needed, or they have made an eflnrt to restrict 
municipal work in summer and to expand it in winter so as 
to supplement the irregularity of private employment, la 
either case, whether the city provides uselc8S or useful work, 
it abandons the method of letting the work to contractor* 
and, instead, employs the laborers directly under the manage- 
ment, in the former case, of the Overseer of the Poor, in the 
latter of the Department of Public Works. If under 1 
control of the overseer, the laborers are advertised as paupi 
If under the Department of Public Works, much bn 
questions are involved than the temporary relief of idl 
gence, namely the efficiency of municipal enterprise, ( 
corruption of politics and the social functions of the mavi 
pality. Faced thus by the labor situation, the problem 1 
municipal government becomes a critical one. A languid 
and corrupt government may be passable from the busineu 
standpoint, but not in the presence of hunger. StimulatI 
therefore, by the problem of labor, we awake to the problc 
of city government. The two problems meet first at I 
point where the city creates a demand for public works. 
Here the practical question is, whether the direct employ- 
ment of labor by the city, known as the Day Labor Systc 
is preferable for the city and for the laborers, to the cunti 
system. 
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The most valuable and extensive inquiry on this sub- 
ject yet made in the United Slates is found in the report 
published in March, 1895 by the Massachusetts Board to 
Investigate the Subject of the Unemployed, presided over by 
Professor Dewey. The Royal Commission on Labor in 
'893 g'Sve some attention to the subject. The November 
Bulletin of the Department o( Labor contains a careful 
inquiry made in the cities of Baltimore, Philadelphia. New 
York and Boston regarding wages, and the eighth volume 
of Booth's Life and Labor of the People has a chapter on the 
Civil and Municipal Service. 

The London County Council, animated by what is known 
as the " Fair wages movement," established in rSgi a fixed 
minimum of wages to be paid by contractors and by its own 
departments. It then proceeded in 1893 to organize a 
" Works Committee," which has gradually and entirely sup- 
planted the contractor. The committee, through its own staff 
of employees, constructs sewers, paves and repairs the streets, 
builds embankments, tunnels, stables, workingnien's dwellings, 
and has completed in [896 a municipal workshop at a cost of 
j£'ioo,ooo with a complete steam equipment (or all kinds of 
work. Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester and Glasgow 
have adopted the same policy, though not so definitely 
influenced by the labor movement. 

In the United States the practice is extensive of employing 
day labor in street cleaning and garbage disposal. But 
permanent construction is usually done by contract. The 
city of Denver, however, in the winter of 1894-95. in order to 
furnish work for the unemployed, constructed a large sewer 
at an expense of $165,000. City engineers in several other 
places, especially Wilmington. Woburn and Toronto, have 
experimented with the direct employment of labor on 
paving and sewer work and have made careiul comparisons. 

In considering the claims of the day labor and the contract 
systems there are two interests to be estimated, that o( the 
city and that of the workmen. On the side of the city the 
question turns on the comparative quality and cost of the 
work and the effect on politics. 

I. Quality. The almost aaiversal testimooy, gathered 
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from different sources, of those entitled to speak, is that, 
whatever may be said of the cost and of politics, the quality 
of work done by the municipality on the day labor plan is 
better than when done by contract. The Masschusetts 
report asserts that there is " a general agreement " among 
city engineers and superintendents of public works in a large 
number of American cities ** that the city work is better or 
at least as good as that done by contract/** This is true even 
where scandalous political influence has inflated the cost 
beyond endurance, as in Baltimore, where sewers built by 
day labor, when examined by the expert engineer Rudolf 
Hering, employed by the Tax-payer's Association, were 
reported by him to be the best of any he had seen anywhere 
in the country.* At the same time a large number of answers 
indicate that partisan politics affects the quality of city work 
injuriously. But these answers are fairly offset by those 
which show that the city inspectors on contract work are 
also the agents of the spoils system, and their connivance 
with contractors is the source of much inferior work foisted 
upon American cities. 

In harmony with the evidence, the presumption is also in 
favor of city work, for the city officials, having- entire 
responsibility, are spurred to increased efficiency. The fore- 
men and the workingmen themselves become inspectors on 
behalf of the city, instead of conniving with their employers 
to defraud the city. Says the engineer on the Denver sewer, 
** The mechanics employed soon learn that quality and not 
quantity is the criterion of a good workman, and that no 
poor material can go into the work. The result is that each 
mortar-mixer and each brick-layer is an inspector, and poor 
material is instantly detected and thrown out." The Denver 
engineer also says that this method is preferable in building 
large main sewers where "the construction is expensive and 
intended to be permanent. When the work is completed it 
is mainly hidden from view and frequently the work of one 
hour is covered up or obscured by the work of the next 
hour." It was this very matter of quality which led Liver- 

* Massachusetts Report on the Unemployed : Public Works, p. 82. 

^ Mass. Rept., p. 83. 
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pool to abandon the contractor.' "They had such a cruel 
experience," says the town clerk, "in doing the work of 
sewering by contractors, that they have given it up. When- 
ever the inspector came around, or the clerk of the works, 
to watch the contractors, they found the two rings of brick 
work going on very well ; as soon as the inspector went away, 
the second ring of brick work was left out, and the sewer got 
weak; you could trace the visits of the inspectors by the 
double rings which were found here and there at intervals 
when the sewers were uncovered subsequently for repairs." 

2. Cost. There are three factors which may enter to make 
the cost of direct city work higher than that of contract work J 
— namely, fancy wages, poor relief and politics. In Massa- 
chusetts the legal rate for unskilled labor on public works is 
92.00 per day of nine hours, whereas contractors employ the 
same labor for 90 cents to $1.25 per day, of ten hours.' Con- 
sequently, in that State public authorities are at a heavy dis- 
advantage. But the Massachusetts ratios arc unusual. Else- 
where legal wages are not more than 25 to 50 per cent, above 
contractors" wages. 

In England public works have sometimes been constructed 
by aged and incompetent paupers taken from the almshouses. 
In Massachusetts and New York the civil service law gives 
preference to veterans of the late war. While the state 
should provide for its poor and its patriots, it should do so 
openly, and not use them to jeopardize the efficiency of the 
civil service. The day tabor system must be judged on its 
merits, and not be loaded with paupers and pensioners. Its 
success depends on the power to discharge employees for 
inefficiency. 

All comparisons, too, must be based on at least a moder- 
ate suppression of spoils politics. Here it may be said 
that if we select only those cases of city work where 
politics are excluded, we should also select only contract work 
where politics are absent from the awarding of contracts and 
the appointment of inspectors. This is indeed true, and we 
can approximate to it by comparing the two systems when 

' Sidney Webb — CeHltntperary Revinp, Januaif, 1695. 
' litM, Rvpt., |>, 39> 
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carried on together in the same city under the same general 
conditions. But it must be remembered that the contract 
system is intrinsically more open to sinister dealings than the 
public system. This is true in both letting^ and executing 
the contracts. In the first place, as stated by Sir T. H. 
Farrer, member of the London County Council, who, how- 
ever, favors the contract system, " A private person can act 
upon what he knows about the contractor ; he can go and 
make arrangements, where a public department, or a public 
body like the council, is open to be criticised and suspected 
if it makes arrangements of that sort; and therefore a public 
body is always at a disadvantage."* In the second place, the 
inspectors who represent the public are placed in contact, 
with those whose every interest it is to tempt them to become 
negligent if not false to their trust, and who have perhaps 
already through political influence controlled the appoint- 
ment of the very men who are to inspect their work. 

Excluding, then, the three burdens of philanthropy, exces- \ 
sive wages and politics, there is almost universal ag^reement ' 
that city work is done at a smaller cost than contract work. 

First, the cost of inspection ranges from one per cent, of 
the total cost in pavement contracts to lo per cent, in deep 
sewer construction, the average being about 5 per cent, for 
sewers. It is pointed out in the Bulletin of the Department 
of Labor from the experience of street cleaning in Baltimore 
(p. 725), that " the cost of supervision and inspection increases 
as the contract price decreases, until sometimes it costs 
almost as much to make the contractor do his work as it 
would to do it.** This is owing to the inefl5cient labor 
employed on low-priced contracts. 

The inspector must be a man of the same ability as the 
foreman. In direct employment, however, not only the fore- 
man takes the place of the inspector, but the laborers them- 
selves become inspectors, and the inspection is better done. 

The profits of contractors and sub-contractors are largely . 
saved. The Department of Public Works, and the city 
engineer being already constituted, do not involve increased 
expense where the city does its work. There may be a slight 

^ Testimony before Royal Commission on Labor. 
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increase in clerical work, but this is hardly noticeable. In 
the words of the engineer, Mr. Hering, "there can be no 
question that if the same ability to conduct work prevails in 
the city department, and the same freedom of action exists in 
the employment of labor and purchase of materials, then day 
labor will be cheaper than contract work by the amount of 
money the contractor is supposed to earn over and above his 
expenses, and for his time in supervising the construction," 
The saving is especially large where the work is uncertain 
in character. In such cases, " contractors bid high in order 
to cover contingencies which may arise, and day labor is 
therefore found profitable, because then only work which 
will be required is paid for."' 

Apart from saving the legitimate profits of contractors, the 
city is able to overcome the combinations and exorbitant de- 
mands which thej' frequently maintain, provided it is in a 
position to do the work itself. The city surveyor of Mon- 
treal stated that " the contractors combined and ran sewer 
work up to $15.00 per linear yard fora 3' x 2' brick sewer. I 
instituted day work, and brought prices down to $6.00 per 
linear yard. Paving hard rock and concrete went up to $4.25 
per square yard ; did day work for one year, and brought 
prices down to $2,80 per square yard,"' 

The Mayor of Buffalo complains* that the city pays $3.00 
per square yard for asphalt paving while street railway com- 
panies are offered the same thing for S2.40 per square yard." 
It was revelations of this kind that finally defeated the con- 
tract system in the London County Council, 

The matter of extras and of costs of litigation is always a 
probability in private contracts. Seldom is a large work 
completed without a heavy bill for extras, followed often by 
trials, appeals, and usually a compromise payment on the 
part of the city to save at least the expenses of further litiga- 
tion. 

Finally, it follows from the superior quality of public work 

that in the item of repairs and replacement a decided saving 

is made. In comparing the financial results of the methods 

' Rudolph Hering in Mass. Repori. pp. 47, 48. ' Miss. RepI,, p. 47. 

* Metuge, Januai;, 1896. 
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of work, it should be considered that the fig'ures of costs do 
not show all the superiority of the public work. They do 
not include on the one side the added expense for extras, 
costs of litigation and repairs. Also, whenever there is 
exceedingly difficult and uncertain work, the day labor plan 
is used, while the easier work is let to contractors. On the 
other side, it may be allowed that city engineers, upon whom 
we must depend for figures, would take pride in a favorable 
showing for work executed under their directions. With 
these qualifications in mind, I give herewith exhibits from 
various cities. 

The Works Department of the London County Council was 
organized in November, 1893. According to the report of the 
Council's Controller, (Annual Report London County Coun- 
cil, March, 1896, p. 129), the department had completed and 
certified to March 31, 1896, 108 works which the architect or 
engineer of the council had estimated to cost ^^383, 538 15s. 
7d., at an actual cost of ;£'378,533, 3s. 8d., being a net profit of 
;£^50o5. IIS. I id. This cost included interest, sinking- fund, 
depreciation, renewals and maintenance expenses. On job- 
bing works the net profit similarly calculated was ;^ii40. 3s. 
2d. (Annual Report, p. 130). **The Works Committee 
stands to the other committees of the Council exactly in the 
same relation as if it were an independent contractor. When 
a committee has any work to execute, the council's architect 
and engineer prepare the plans and submit an estimate, with- 
out any reference to the Works Department." Consequently 
the above showing of four years' work is as fair as it can be 
made. The saving is very small, only 1.4 per cent, on the 
total estimates; but considering the difficulty of setting- up a 
new plant and creating a new organization, and the opposi- 
tion of contractors, it gives evidence on a large scale in all 
kinds of construction that city work in London compares 
favorably in the matter of cost with contract work. On 
some works there was a gain, on others a loss, but the net 
result is as given. The heaviest losses were in the construc- 
tion of workingmen's dwellings, which in 1895 exceeded the 
estimate 29 per cent., and in 1896 7 per cent. The grains were 
in paving, sewerage and parks, which in 1895 cost 20 per 
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cent, less than the estimates, and in 1896 about the same. 
(See Annual Report London County Council, March, 1896, 
p. 128.)' 

American cities have not ventured on the construction of 
buildings, nor have they established municipal workshops, 
except in Worcester, Mass. They have generally limited 
their experiments with day labor to sewerage, water works 
and paving. During three months of 1896 the engineer of 
the Syracuse Water Board laid 6^ miles o( pipe at a cost 
of $12,533.88. The same kind of work at the lowest contract 
prices of the four years preceding cost, including inspection, 
$14,534.13. The saving of $2,010.25 ^^as 14.6 per cent, of the 
lowest contract cost and considerably more when compared 
with the average contract costs. The wear and tear of tools 
is estimated at 1.6 per cent, of the total cost, and increased 
office expenses at less than J^ per cent., making about 2 per 
cent, for these items. The work was scattered in outlying 
parts of the city, whereas the contractors had laid large 
blocks in compact sections, the sections having been let 
separately. 

The Delgany sewer in Denver was constructed in the win- 
ter of 1894-gs at a total cost of $165,540.11. In a paper read 
before the American Society of Civil Engineers, July, 1896, 
and published in the transactions of that society, the engi- 
neer, Mr. W. W. FoUett, gave a detailed account of this sewer 
and its cost. It was divided into 10 sections, one of which, 
94 inches in diameter, 2,393.7 ^^^^ long, costing $49,351, 
furnished a basis for comparison with a 92-inch sewer 1,400 
feet long with the same cross section built by contract two 
years prior. Mr. Foilett states' that he " made a very careful 
and elaborate analysis of the cost to the city of the two 
pieces of work, and he found that when due allowance was 
made for the difference in cost of labor and material, section 
I would have cost the city some $26.50 per foot, including 

* Since (bo publlcalion of this teporl the conlrollcc has discovered li praciice 
OD the pan of the manager, of " equal izing" profits by ficlilious I can sf era from 
one job 10 another. The loial retults aie not affecied, but the cotnparative 
■howing on ihe several jobs may be changed. The manager and five subordi- 
nates were summarily discharged. Bad a commlltee has been appointed to Inves- 
tigate Iheir methods, 

•p. 1*3-4. 
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supervision and inspection, if it had been let by contract on the 
basis of the contract prices in force above Twenty-sixth street, 
as against its actual cost of $20.19. This indicates a saving 
of about 25^ resulting from the day labor plan. In the case 
under consideration the contractor has pending- in the courts 
a claim against the city, a quite frequent aftermath of con- 
tract work, a portion of which he will eventually collect, and 
this will add materially, probably $2 or more to the cost per 
foot of the contract work." 

As to the quality of work on the Delgany sewer, another 
engineer, Mr. Alexander Rosewater, who had reported upon 
the original project, and had visited the work tw^ice during 
its construction, asserts* that " it is one of the best pieces of 
mechanical construction he ever saw." 

The City of Woburn, Mass., in 1895, constructed 6 miles of 
sewer by contract and 4 miles by the day. The superin- 
tendent kept careful accounts as the work progressed, and in 
his report has tabulated comparisons with the average con- 
tract prices in minute detail.* " Laborers on the day work 
were paid at the rate of $1.75 for a day of nine hours. The 
contractors are understood to have paid $1.50 for ten hours. 
Placing both rates on a ten-hour basis, the cost to the city for 
its labor was $1.94^ per day to $1.50 paid by the contractors, 
a difiference of 29.6 percent, against the city."* The cost of 
labor was $22,706.45, being 64.6^ of the total cost of $35,146.22. 
As material and expenses of engineering, inspection, etc., are 
estimated the same for both methods of work, the city was 
therefore at a disadvantage of 19 per cent, on the total expense. 
The actual excess in cost of day work was 4.25 per cent., as 
shown by the table below. 

Day and Contract Work, Woburn, Mass., including Materials, Labor, 
Engineering, Inspection, Office and Miscellaneous Expenses. 

(Report, p. 47.) 



Actual cost of work done by the day, 

Same if done at average contract prices, 

Cost of work done by contract, 

Actual cost of total sewers built, 



Linear 
feet 



21,807.6 
21,807.6 

31.947.2 
53,754.8 



Miles. 



Cost 
per foot 



Cost 
per mile. 



4.1302 

4.1302 

6.0506 

10.1808 



Totjd CosL 



$1,611+ $8,509.98 $35,14622 
1.569+ 8.285.71 
2.047+ I10.813.85 
1.870+ I 9.878.40 



34.220.2a 

65.423.7S 

ioo,57aoo 



* Transactions, p. iig. 

' Annual Report of the Sewerage Commission of the City of Woburn for 
the year 1895. * p. 46. 
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The city engineer of Toronto in 1891 did a lar^e amount 
of paving, regarding which he says (in Annual Report, p. 
70): " In almost all the day labor works completed this year 
I comparison of their cost with the prices tendered show a 
(aving of 15(020 per cent, as compared with contractors" 
prices. That work can be done by the city much cheaper 
than it can be done by the contractors has been amply 
demonstrated by the work undertaken and completed during 
the past two years," Following is a comparison for one of 
several streets made by the engineer, (p. 59, 60.) King 
Street, paving 3,000 feet, estimated cost $53,864, actual cost 
$49,867.73- 





Com™«. 


Day labor. 


Tamaiac on concrete 


l3.oopetsq. yd. 


|a.4S V «1- rd 


Stone Ketbing. 6 in. straight 


I. as linear (I. 


1.04 % lin. ft. 


Stone Kerbing, circular 


1,50 linear It. 


1.04 Ji lin. ft. 


Concrete 


5.00 cu. yd. 


4.83 cu. yd. 


Sloae selts on concrete 


4.1a % sq. yd. 


3.33 X «q- yd 



The superintendent of streets of Boston reports that street 
sprinkling in the Back Bay and South End. which cost in 
1894 by contract $11,824.52, was done in 1895 by day labor 
tor $7,530. being a saving of 36.4 per cent,' 

Careful comparisons have been made during the years 
1892 to 1895 by the superintendent of streets and sewers in 
Wilmington, Del., showing that in the construction of sewers 
and appurtenances work is done by day force, including 
administration expenses, at 25 per cent, and 30 per cent, less 
than by contract. The year 1895 was "a particularly good 
test year, the contract work amounting to $48,422 and the 
day labor work to $28,208 and precisely the same class 
of work." (Private letter from Mr. T. Chalkley Hatton, 
ineer.) On this amount of work the saving was slightly 
over 30 per cent. The following exhibit is drawn from the 
annual reports of the engineer: 
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Sewer Construction, etc., Wilmington, Dkl^ 1892-1895. 



Ybar. 



Number of 

feet built by 

day force. 



Number of 

feet built by 

contract. 



Coet per foot 
by day force. 



Cost per footlATenceeoit'ATaci 
by contract, by da7f6roe.J by 



Brick, 5 feet circular ,,| |ig.S7 | fiJ^S 



1892 

1893 
1894 

1895 



80 
S5 



S28 
518 
43 



$11.59 
13.58 



Brick sewer not built in 1895. 



$12.33 
14.31 
15-00 



Brick, 2 feet circular , - [ 



1892 
1893 



164 



1-54 I U^ 



1611 
734 



1.54 



3-42 
3-55 



Brick, a' 4' X 3 6' Egg-shaped [ 4^0 | 4.96 



1892 
1893 
1894 



304 



1339 

124 



4.40 



4.53 
5.40 



Brick, single ring i' 10' x a' 9'. 



1892 

1893 
1894 



40 
674 



3.07 



1 301 
5S4 



2.10 
2.05 



3.26 
2.41 



Brick, single ring i' 6' x 2' 3' [ 1.94 | 




1892 

1893 
1894 

1895 



887 
1686 
1408 



710 
586 

1869 



1.87 
1.81 
1.51 



1.89 
2.33 

1.81 



Terra Cotta Pipe, 15* | 



1892 

1893 
1894 

1895 



29S2 

3099 
1289 

Terra Cotta PipeT \i 



799 
1970 

604 

819 



.96 

.67 
.92 



1.33 

1.34 

.98 

1.24 



.85 I 



1892 


^ ^ 


1487 


^ ^ 


1.12 




1893 


2826 


M «■ 


.84 


•• w 




1894 


3002 


448 


.74 


.63 




1895 


2541 


1163 


.68 


.99 




Terra Cotta Pipe. 10' .. 


















1892 


• _ 


33 


^ V 


1.32 




1893 


6069 


1281 


.72 


.88 




1894 


6325 


972 


.64 


.67 




1895 


3533 


1237 


.66 


.74 





— -iZSI 



-70 I 



Terra Cotta Pipe, 8'. 



1S92 
1893 
1894 
1895 



998 
1382 
1071 

Terra Cotta Pipe, 6*. 



388 



403 



.66 
.48 
.64 



.84 
.69 



•59 I 



1892 


•» « 


• • 


^ ^ 


„ « 




1893 


II2I 


28 


.37 


.55 




1894 


1575 


.. 


.41 


• • 




1895 


845 


_ . 


.43 


.. 





.40 I 



aSj 



«J3 



Terra Cotta Pipe, 18* ^.| 1.73 | 2.01 



1.30 



.91 



.84 



.76 



.55 
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Ybak. 


Number of 

feet built by 

day force. 


Number of 

feet built by 

contract. 


Cost per foot 
by day force. 


Cost per foot 
by contract. 


Average cost 
by day force. 


Average coat 
by contract 


Manholes, e 


ach . - 


♦45.64 1 ♦ 54.23 




1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


32 

48 

23 


72 

34 
12 

48 


♦47.16 

43.55 
41.78 


♦59." 
6535 
46.09 

50.74 







"F" Inlets. 


each 


»•«« •«■«»*«•* 






42.44 


55.67 


1892 


.. 


150 


„ . 


54.37 






1893 


35 


76 


48.61 


60.66 






1894 


52 


6 


43.82 


50.88 






1895 


43 


57 


39.71 


51.78 







Lampholes, 


each 








5.17 


8.35 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


37 
26 
16 


3 
I 

2 
5 


4.66 

4.13 
6.71 


10.56 
7.18 
5.30 
7.32 






Rock Excavation, cu. t 


ds. ... 






1 2.42 


1 3.26 




I55i~ 
1778 

1889 






1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


828 

947 
105 1 


2.52 
2.78 
1.95 


3.19 
3.75 

2.83 







From these typical cases it may be concluded that, apart 
from politics, poor relief and fancy wages, apart from extras, 
litigations and repairs, but including depreciation and added 
office expenses, the municipality can do all its work connected 
with streets, such as paving, sweeping, sprinkling, trenching, 
sewering and laying water pipe, at a cost by day labor of 5 
to 30 per cent, less than by contract ; and that allowing for 
extras, litigation and repairs, the saving is considerably 
greater. 

As regards the rates of wages and cost of labor, we have to 
consider the variation in efficiency compared with that in 
wages. The net cost of the product varies inversely as effici- 
ency, and directly as the rate of wages. Efficiency in turn 
bears a certain relation to the r^te of wages and the hours of 
labor. There is a minimum rate and a maximum rate of 
wages, and a maximum and minimum number of hours, below 
and above which the efficiency of labor diminishes relatively 
to wages and hours, and, therefore, the cost of labor increases. 
Between these points there is a stage of maximum efficiency 
relative to the hour's unit of wages, where wages and hours 
are such that a good quality of laborers is commanded, who 

S9 



1 
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work with a steady energy, and where, therefore, the cost of 
labor reaches its minimum. In Syracuse, the water worb 
engineer finds that $1.50 per day of ten hours secures cheaper 
labor, when measured by efficiency, than contractors are able 
to secure at $1.00 and $1.10 a day. In Wilmington the citj 
pays $1.50, contractors $1.25; in Denver, the city $1.75 for 
eight hours, contractors $1.75 for ten hours. In this class of 
labor, city wages per hour range higher than contractors' 
wages from 20 per cent, in Wilmington, 28 per cenL in Den- 
ver, 36 per cent, in Syracuse, to 40 per cent, in Boston, and 
55 per cent, in New York.* 

On the other hand, it appears from the testimony of experts 
before the Massachusetts board, that in that State a rate of 
$2.00 ior nine hours costs the city more than when done by 
contractors who get their labor at $1.00 for ten hours. Our 
minimum and maximum points of equal cost would, therefore, 
in eastern cities, be about $1.00 for ten hours, and $2.00 for 
eight or nine hours, while the maximum results in quality 
and quantity of work from a given outlay for wag'es would 
be found at $1.40 to $1 60 for eight or nine hours per day. 

Contractors endeavor to compensate for their inferior 
labor by high-priced foremen. While laborers receive 30 to 
60 per cent, more in city employment, foremen over day 
laborers receive 6 per cent, less in Baltimore, 3^ per cent, 
less in Boston, 18 per cent, less in Denver. In New York, 
however, where laborers get 55 per cent, more, the foremen 
get 17 per cent, more; and in Philadelphia 14 percent, more. 
To foremen over skilled laborers the cities pay from 3 per 
cent, less to 29 per cent, more than contractors. Skilled 
labor itself varies but slightly, and the wages are not increased 
except where the unions are weak. Bricklayers get from 2 
per cent, in New York to 15 per cent, in Baltimore more in 
city employment, but 45 per cent, less in Denver, as compared 
with wages of two years preceding. During the depression, 
however, when this sewer was constructed, wages were 50 
to 60 per cent, above contractors* wages. Carpenters get 
from 8 per cent, more in New York to 25 per cent, more in 

^ Estimate based on Bulletin of Department of Labor for Boston and New 
York. 
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Baltimore. Apparently the effect of municipal employment 
is more nearly to equalize the earnings of all laborers by 
raising the lowest and depressing the highest. At the same 
time the city actually pays two to two and a half times as 
much for skilled as for unskilled labor. 

These facts largely explain the disproportion shown above 
between the saving of 25 per cent, by day labor on the Den- 
ver sewer and the excess of 4.25 per cent, on the Woburn 
sewers. The Denver sewer was brick construction, and un- 
skilled labor constituted but 17.7 per cent, of the total 
expense. (Total cost, section I, $49,251, unskilled labor, 
$9,788.55.) Consequently an increase of 28 per cent, in the 
day wages of that class of workmen represented an increase of 
only 4 per cent, in the cost of the entire undertaking. But 
the Woburn sewers were pipe, and the unskilled tabor was 
65 per cent, of the total cost, so that an increase of 30 per 
cent, in wages stood for an increase of 19 per cent, in the total 
expense. In comparing the cost of contract and day work, 
the character of the construction and the relative employ- 
ment of skilled and unskilled laborers must always be care- 
fully considered. 

Connected with the increased efKciency of labor is the 
preference for home labor. Nothing could be more i neon- 
sistent or ultimately more expensive to a city when its own 
citizens are out of work, and compelled to be supported from 
public funds, for the city to permit contractors to import 
laborers from outside. In addition to supporting its own 
citizens without work, its merchants lose the home market 
for their goods, and it is compelled to support many of the 

ported laborers after the private contracts are finished. 
Reports from Brockton and Woburn show that as high as 90 
per cent, of the money paid to contractors has gone out of 
the city, while the money expended on day work has practi- 
cally all passed into home circulation. It appears that con- 
tractors are accustomed to raise their bids materially when 
restricted to home labor. Measured by their methods of 
work, the labor of residents is doubtless more expensive than 
that of the imported gangs of Italians, and for this reason 
cities cannot successfully stipulate the rates of wages to be 
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paid by contractors. But where the city does its own work 
the higher wages of home labor are more than compensated 
by the savings already mentioned, also by the g^reater effi- 
ciency of the laborers, by the lessening of the demands for 
charity, and by the expenditure of wages at home. It is 
these broader considerations, more than that of cheaper 
construction, that have led American cities to adopt public 
employment. 

More important to the workingmen than hig'h wages b 
regularity of employment. Workmen on the Philadelphii 
gas works, when given their choice of the maximum union 
rate of $4.05 on condition that they take work when they 
could get it, or three dollars per day and steady employ- 
ment, chose the latter.* That is to say, uncertainty of em- 
ployment discounts wages 25 per cent. The London County 
Council " arranges its work so as to dove-tail in with the 
experienced irregularity of private employment."" On 
November i, 1895 it employed 1634 men. By the middle of 
January, 1896, the number was increased to 1979, and the last 
of January to 2i28.' In Denver the sewer construction was 
undertaken principally to furnish work for the unemployed 
in winter. 

But this practice is unusual in America. The severity of 
the climate checks winter work. Cities employ in the months 
of December, January, February and March not more thao 
one-third or one-half the number employed in spring and 
summer. If, however, our cities were animated by the spirit 
of the London County Council, they would doubtless find 
ways to shift much of their work into the winter, especially 
deep sewer construction and highway improvement. The 
cost might be increased somewhat, but it would take the 
place of charity, and, coming at that time of non-employ- 
ment, wages might be made relatively low, for they would 
go 25 per cent, further towards maintaining the workman's 
permanent standard of living. 

* Bulletin of Department of Labor, November, 1896, p. 724. 

* Testimony of Sidney Webb before Royal Commission, 4393. 
' Minutes of Proceedings. 
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This leads us to inquire into the relations and duties of 
cities to resident wage-earners. They are in the first place 
tax-payers. It is a mere accident in this country that federal 
taxes are laid on consumption and not on property. By 
relieving property from federal taxes, justice gives the 
laborers a claim on the expenditure of local taxes. They 
make up, secondly, three-fourths of the voters. Municipal 
corruption is owing largely to the alienation of these voters, 
who through the contract system and the consequent neglect 
of their interests, come to look upon their aldermen and ward 
politicians as the good-hearted spoilers of the property 
lers for the gain of the poor. It would seem, then, that 
the city should aim to secure for its citizens fair and reason- 
able wages. Public opinion, which determines such wages, 
would probably at the present time designate the following 
as fair: 8 hours per day ; the union rate for skilled labor; a 
minimum of $1.50 for unskilled labor, with perhaps higher 
grades for efficiency. Though the city employs but a small 
fraction of all its residents, yet economists know the cumu- 
lative weight of the marginal laborers in fixing the wages 
of all, especially if the city endeavors to employ these 
laborers in lime of slack private employment. 

With such a policy in vogue the cost of public works is 
about the same as, or slightly less than, with the present 
contract system. This does not mean that laborers alone are 
the gainers. Property owners as tax-payers gain in the 
decrease of litigation and in the superior quality of public 
work, by which future expenses for repairs are lessened, 
They are in the position of investors in public funds, and 
whatever lessens the prospective charges on those funds 
increases proportionately the capitalization of their property. 
They get a permanent advantage for the future through the 
possessiofi of properly. But the laborers, whose only capital 
is their daily labor, which perishes with the day, must get 
their share of municipal reform in the increase and regularity 
of their daily wages. The former gain through improved 
quality and the future diminished charges on public property: 
the latter gain by absorbing the difference between the con- 
tract and the day-labor cost of producing this property. 
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We should also note the effect of day labor upoa the chi 
acter of the workmen. Id municipal employment, wfac 
profits are not immediately concerned, but permanency ai 
good quality of work, the higher standards of workraansh 
produce a greater pride and interest on the part of labon 
in the work they are doing. The reaction upon their oi 
character of this high-grade work and the honorable tre 
ment they receive, shows itself in their improved bona 
and dignity. Wages are fixed by a fair standard, and the 
not coming up to the standard are dropped, instead of wa| 
being fixed by the necessities of the more shiftless, dependt 
and ignorant class of laborers. Honest work makes honi 
men, just as honest men make honest work. 

Lastly the Civil Service administratioa of the Day Lab 
system is a matter of prime importance. In all the exp< 
ments cited above this was especially attended to. With l 
Denver sewer " the marked feature in the management v 
the absence of incompetent mechanics and shiftless wo: 
men, which was due to the fact that the Board, in its des 
to demonstrate the practicability of doing work better a 
cheaper by day labor than by contract, placed the constn 
tion in the hands of engineer experts with exclusive auth 
ity to employ and discharge men, and this authority w 
rigidly exercised," ' 

The same was true at Woburn. Inspectors, foremen a 
sub-foremen were appointed under the Massachusetts Ci 
Service law. After an examination by the State Board 
Civil Service Commissioners, a system of registration w 
also instituted for day laborers. The name of each app 
cant was recorded, whether a voter or not, number 
dependents, age, last employment, and character of wc 
wanted. Says Mr. Frank B. French, the superintendent, 
a private letter, "It is only fair to say that the work m 
done under conditions which very seldom obtain, that is, 
the entire absence of political influence. It was entirely \ 
hampered even by the Commissioners, being obliged to ret: 
no man, beyond a fair trial, whose work was not entirely sal 

'Andrew Rosewaier, C.E.. Transactions Amer. Soc. Civil EngiD«ers, it 
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factory to me. In this way I was able to organize an excel- 
lent working force." Similar statements are received from 
Wilmington and Toronto. 

Civil Service Reform is a necessary accompaniment, not 
only of this, but also of every other municipal reform. 
Without it no one but professional politicians can seriously 
advocate the day labor system. 

. J. R. Commons. 

Sjrracuse University. 



NOTES. 

Francis Amasa Walker. Suddenly before dawn oo the 5th 
of January, 1897, Gen. Francis A. Walker w^as attacked bj 1 
stroke of apoplexy, and, without regainin^i^ consciousness, passed 
away. His life, though comparatively short, had been singularly 
full. At the age of 20 he graduated from Amherst College in the 
class of i860. The following year he spent as a law student in 
the office of Devens & Hoar, at Worcester, Mass. At the out- 
break of the Civil War he followed Gen. Devens into the armj, 
enlisting in the 15th Massachusetts and goings to the field as its 
Sergeant-Major. Distinguished service was rewarded by rapid 
promotion. He was wounded at Chancellorsville, and left the 
army in 1865 with the brevet ranks of Colonel and Brigadier 
General. 

From 1865 to 1869 he was instructor in Latin and Greek at 
Williston Seminary at East Hampton, and in 1869 became one of 
the editors of the Springfield Republican, In the same year he was 
appointed to take charge of the bureau of statistics of the Treas- 
ury Department in Washington, and in 1870, at the ag^ of 30, he 
was made superintendent of the 9th Census. Before this g^reat 
statistical work was completed he was appointed Commissioner ol 
Indian Affairs, and in 1872 accepted the chair of Political Econo- 
my and History in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Collie 
He now entered upon the double career of educator and econo 
mist, to which his previous activities, successful and varied ai 
they had been, proved to have been but the preparation. Ii 
., 1880 he was again summoned to Washington to conduct the loti 

-f Census, and in 1881 he was appointed President of the Massa 

i^ chusetts Institute of Technology. He devoted the rest of hi 

life to the building up of this institution with such success tha 
out of a small technical school with less than 300 pupils and 3 
instructors, it had grown at the time of his death into a scientifi< 
university with nearly 1,200 pupils and 125 instructors. 

The positions already enumerated as being filled by Gee 
Walker would in themselves have taxed the strength of any stronj 
man, but he found time, in addition to them, for a number of mine 
public functions and for a wide literary activity. During hi 
residence in New Haven he served as a member of the Boards c 
Education of New Haven and of the State. After his removal t 
Boston he became an efficient and aggressive member of th 



.1. 
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ichool Board of that city, a member of the Park Commission, a 
trustee of the Public Library, and of the Museum of Fine Arts. 
In 1876 he was chief of the Bureau of Awards of the Centennial 
'Exhibition, and in 1878 went as delegate to the International 
Monetary Conference. He was a member of the International 
Statistical Institute, and presided over the session of 1893 held in 
Chicago. He was also the first President of the American Eco- 
nomic Association, and the President of the American Statistical 
Association until the time of his death. He was a member of the 
Committee of Fifty for the investigation of the liquor problem, 
and chairman of the economic sub-committee of that body. 
The principal books which he published, apart from the vol- 

imes of the census and numerous addresses, pamphlets, and 
magazine articles, were : The Indian Question, in 1S73 ; The Sta- 
tistical Atlas of the United Slates, in 1874 ; The Wages Question, 
in 1876 ; a Critical Account of the World's Fair in Philadelphia, 
878; Money, in 1878; Money in its Relations to Trade and In- 
dustry, in 1879 ; Land and its Rent, in 1883 ; The History of the 
3d Army Corps, in 1886 ; The Life of General Hancock, in 1894 ; 
The Making of the Nation, in 1895 ; International Bimetallism, 
in i8g6. 

Id addition to these he published three text-books of Political 
Economy, one in 1883, a briefer course in 18S5, and an elemen- 
tary book entitled First Lessons in Political Economy in 1889. 
The larger book went through several editions and is proba- 
bly more widely used as a text-book in American colleges than 
any other. Gen. Walker's merit was recognized by many univer- 
sities which were glad to count him among their graduates. He 
received the honorary degrees of M.A, from Yale and from Am- 
herst ; of Ph.D. from Amherst and Halle; of LL.D. from Yale, 
Amherst, Harvard, Columbia, St. Andrews, Dublin, and Edin- 
■gh. He was the first economist to be elected a member of the 
National Academy of Sciences, and was a corresponding mem- 
ber of the Institute of France. 

Of strong physique and robust health, he impressed all who 
knew him with his energy and power for work, but he also pos- 
sessed the rarer capacity of setting other people to work. Yet he 
worked with siLch ease that he seldom appeared to be busy, and 
his kindness of temper, courtesy of manner, and generous spirit 
made even business engagements wiili him a pleasure. His life 
devoted to the public service in a rare degree, and his death 
hut many important posts vacant. 
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That the opposition to the Adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution was similar in spirit and motive to our present daj 
Populist movement, and that the latter ag^itation was, therefore, 
rather a coming to the surface of elements w^hich have alwajrs 
been present in our political life than a new phenomenon, was 
maintained in a recent number of this Review/ The correctness 
of this analysis receives many illustrations in Professor S. M. 
Harding's monograph on '* The Contest over the Ratification of 
the Federal Constitution in Massachusetts."* Shay's Rebellion 
had been suppressed by Gov. Bowdoin with an energy and 
promptitude similar to President Cleveland's action in the Debs 
outbreak, but in 1787, unlike 1896, the populists triumphed at the 
polls, and Bowdoin was defeated by Hancock. The "debtor- 
democratic " party had about twenty-five majority in the legisla- 
ture of 175 members. The same elements were in a majority in 
the Convention, and it was estimated by an anti-federalist that 
they had 192 to 144 against ratification. A member wrote Madi- 
son : " There are unhappily three parties opposed to it (i. e. the 
Constitution) — first, all men who are in favor of paper-money 
and tender laws, — these are more or less in every part of the 
State ; all the late insurgents and their abettors, — in the great 
western counties they are very numerous ; we have in the Con- 
vention eighteen or twenty who were actually in Shay's army ; — 
thirdly, a great majority of the members from the province of 
Maine." The opposition to the Constitution was as much against 
the source from which it proceeded and the men who advocated 
it, i. e. the educated and prosperous, as against any specific pro- 
visions. The advocates of the Constitution, although inferior in 
numbers, were much superior in abilities, and, happily gifted with 
tact, they manifested a conciliatory spirit. They devised the 
scheme of ratification with a list of proposed amendments, won 
over Gov. Hancock by agreeing to support him for governor at 
the next election,* and by hinting that the vice-presidency and 
possibly the presidency might not be beyond his reach, and 
brought pressure to bear on Samuel Adams which determined 
him to positive support. The final vote was 187 to 168. That 

* Vol. V, p. 113, Aug., 1896. 

* Harvard Historical Studies, II. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1896— 

8vo, 194 pp. 

'In the election of 1788, in Boston, of the 1,437 votes cast Governor Hancock 
got all but 10, Bowdoin receiving only 5 ! 



Notes. 

ay pecuniary corruption was practised, as bad been alleged, 
Professor Harding finds unsupported by any trustworthy evi- 
dence. The critical nature of the struggle in Massachusetts, and 
the influence of the result on the other States, the scholarly 
thoroughness and soundness of judgment which Professor Hard- 
ing has displayed, combine to give his work exceplional value 
contribution to our history. Students will be grateful for 
Ihe reprint in the Appendix of the Letters of a Republicaa 
Federalist and the Letter of Cornelius. 



The history of political studies in our American Colleges, 
when carefully wrought out, may be expected to throw much light 
on the history of American politics. The two facts that Prince- 
ton had as many graduates in the Federal Convention as Harvard, 
Yale and Columbia combined, and that her president from 1768 
was Dr. Witherspoon, — one of the ablest writers on political ques- 
s in the country, who introduced the study of history and 
political science into the curriculum, — have an intimate connection 

ith each other. Yet before Ihe general history of these studies 
can be written, many local and special investigations must needs 
be carried on. An excellent example of such work, and one 
which we hope will find many imitators, is afforded in Professor 
Colby's sketch of "Legal and Political Studies in Dartmouth 
College 1796-1896." 



The English Local Rating System. The Royal Commis- 
sion on Local Rating, appointed early in the autumn of 1896, 
commenced its work with the new year. Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh, who was the chairman of the important Commission on 
Railway Rates six years ago, is president of the Rating Commis- 
sion. His colieagues are Lord Emiyn, Sir John Hibbcrt, Mr. T. 

D. Balfour, Mr. Stuart Wortley, Mr. J. L. Wharton. Mr. Arthur 
O'CoDor, Mr. James Stuart, Mr. Cripps, Sir Arthur Milner, Sir 

E. Hamilton, Mr. E. O. Smith, Town Clerk of Birmingham, and 
H. E, Clare, Town Clerk of Liverpool. Parliament and the 

several departments of the public and municipal service — the 
local poor law boards and the municipal corporations — are all 
influentially represented on the Commission. The terms of the 
reference authorize the Commission to inquire " into the present 
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system under which taxation is levied for local purposes, and to 
report whether all real and personal property contributes equita- 
bly to such taxation ; and, if not, what alterations of the law arc 
desirable to secure that result." The whole subject of local rating 
is one which has long been demanding the attention of Pariia- 
ment. At present there is admittedly much confusion and lack 
of simplicity in the system, due largely to the piecemeal way in 
which, in the local government, reforms of the last sixty years 
have been carried out. In England, the term rates includes all 
contributions levied locally to meet the cost of the various depart- 
ments of municipal government, and is in distinction to the word 
tax, which includes all direct contributions to the Imperial Exche- 
quer. When a beginning in the reform of local g^overmnent wa$ 
made in 1834, the local administration of the poor law was first 
taken in hand. Generally speaking, before 1834 each ecclesiasti- 
cal parish had administered the poor law on its own account, and 
with no supervision from the central government. Under the 
new poor law of 1834, parishes were grouped in unions for poor- 
house and outdoor relief purposes ; but the money for meeting the 
cost of the maintenance of the poor continued to be levied separately 
in each parish. The poor law guardians made their demands on the 
parish overseers, and the overseers in their turn had the manage- 
ment of the assessment and collection of the rates. After the 
municipal corporations were reformed in 1835, certain of the 
charges of these bodies were also raised through the overseers of 
the parishes ; and again in 1870, when the School Boards were 
established, it was arranged that these boards should not collect 
their rates directly ; but receive them through precepts upon the 
parish overseers. The same system was continued when the 
Burial Boards came into existence, when the County Councils 
were established in 1888, and again in 1894, when the Parish and 
District Councils came into being. It has thus come about that 
in England to-day, there are no fewer than 14,681 parishes, each 
with its officers and elaborate machinery for the levying and col- 
lection of local rates. In some of the large provincial cities, the 
rates for municipal, poor law, and school board purposes arc 
levied and collected by five or six sets of parochial oflBcials. All 
local rales are paid by occupiers, and they are all levied at so 
much in the pound of the rental value, according to the assess- 
ment made for poor law purposes. Inequalities, lack of uni- 
formity, unnecessary expense, and much friction have resulted 
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from the system, and the work of the Royal Commission, which 
may extend over several years, is preparaiory to a comprehensive 
TDeasure of rating reform. So far as local government is con- 
cerned, the Commission is the most important since the two 
famous Commissions which preceded the reform of the poor law 
in 1834, and the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835. 

Edward Porritt. 

The Cost of English Election Petition Trials. In Eng- 
nd everj- item in the cost of a Parliamentary election is borne 
by the candidates who go to the polls. They pay the cost of 
«recting the polling booths, printing the ballots, and the fees of 
ihe presiding officers and the poll clerks. It is the same in re- 
spect to election petitions. When a defeated candidate disputes 
the return of his successful opponent, and lakes his dispute be- 
fore the judges, he must give security for costs and pay the taxed 
costs of both sides, if he (ails to make out his case. The hear- 
ngs of election cases are often necessarily protracted, and usually 
they involve heavy expenses to both petitioner and respondent, 
iince 18G8 all these cases have been tried by judges of the Court 
if Queen's Bench. The number of them has been much reduced 
as the result of the legislation against corrupt practices and the 
measures of Parliamentary reform which have been passed in the 
last thirty years. But the petition hearings are still as protracted 
and expensive as ever they were. After the last General Election 
in 1895, there were several cases which were exceptionally drawn 
out, and exceedingly costly — notably those arising out of the 
elections at Lancaster and at St. George's in the East, one of the 
electoral divisions of London, These cases, and the way in 
which they were conducted, occasioned much comment on the 
part of the judges before whom they were tried. The result has 
been that the Salisbury Government has agreed thai in the pres- 
ent session of Parliament the matter of election petition trials 
shall be investigated by a select commiltee. The existing system 
has DOW been in use for thirty years. The House of Commons 
had possessed the right of determining all disputes as to its mem- 
bership for rather more than two hundred and fifty years before 
it allowed the trial of these cases to revert to the judges, and to 
be heard again in the constituencies in which the elections had 
taken place. At the beginning of each judicial year it falls to 
the lot of certain of the judges to take their places on tbe rota 
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for election petition trials. Two judges hear each case. Except 
after a General Election, the Parliamentary petitions are few 
and far between. By-elections nowadays rarely gfive rise to 
petitions. But most of the judges at some time or other in their 
judicial career have had experience of election trials, and one of 
the most important features of the inquiry by the Select Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons will be the reception of sugges- 
tions from the judges as to expediting the trials and lessening 
their cost. Edward Porritt. 



Notes on the Currency Question. The dominant feature of 
the demand for the money metals is the demand provided by gov- 
ernments for their use as legal tender, standard, money at a fixed 
mint rate in standard coins ; the demand for the arts, or under a 
Sherman Act, at the lowest price to which they can be beaten 
down, has in comparison only an insignificant effect up or down. 
The supply of the money metals is the total available, accumu- 
lated stock; the annual accretion of, say, an average of i^ in the 
then existing stock (but for gold — only — between 1850 and 1900 
probably 3 or 4^), is comparatively so trifling, it usually takes 
years for it to affect materially the value of metals compared 
with commodities. 

A lowering of prices through cheapening of cost is beneficial. 
A lowering of prices through an increase by government fiat of 
an existing monetary demand for and, consequently, of the values 
of gold is an unmitigated evil. A raising of prices through a 
lowering of the value of the measure caused by an increased 
supply of the metals is a mitigated evil because, unlike the rais- 
ing of prices through speculation or through an inflation of the 
currency with fiat money, there is no sudden re-action ; but if 
the production of the metal does not keep pace with the growth 
of the world, there will be gradual re-action. The best would be 
that the value of the measure remain as absolutely stable with the 
values of commodities, as does an honest bushel measure of 
quantity with the quantity of the wheat measured in it, and this 
it should be hoped will come to pass in the millennium ! 

The standard coins are only the representatives of the meas- 
ure ; the measure of value is the value of the coin. Only like 
can measure like ! Credit moneys are legally promises to pay 
the coin, but it is their value that is paid. As the value of the 
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coin rises and falls, the value of the promises must obviously also 
rise and fall ; and. therefore, prices measured in them must fall 
and rise. Increasing the volume of the currency-promises does 
not proportionately lessen the demand for, and, therefore, the 
value of the standard coin in which the prices are thus ultimately 
measured. 

The value of standard coin relatively with commoitilies in gen- 
eral cannot {until the milleauium conies at least) be made stable; 
but demand being equal, the greater their united mass the less 
sudden and violent the fluctuations; and, therefore, the better the 
tool of commerce. The value of gold and silver coin relatively 
with each other is determined by the relative demand for use as 
standard money provided by governments; and for commercial 
purposes is not materially affected by relative changes in the 
annual accretion, even when they are abnormal (e. g., 1850-1873 ; 
also see Roihwell's "Universal Bimetallism," pp. la, 13). 

The sudden and enormous changes since 1S73 in the relative 
value with each other have, therefore, been solely due to the sud- 
den and enormous increase in the demand for gold provided by J 
governments ; and the lesser (in proportion to the volume of the! 
previous demand) decreases in the demand for silver. Roughly, 
if matters were to go on as they have, between 1850 and 1900, the 
slock of gold will have increased aoo^ the demand as standard 
money (reckoned by nations and populations) 400^; silver stock 
increased 50;^, silver demand decreased rather more. Obviously 
gold must have about doubled tn value, and, therefore, tended to 
that extent to depress prices measured in gold, or gold currency- 
promises ; while silver has decreased, but much less. 

Great Britain, and the nations who followed her example after 
1870, are responsible for this alteration in demand, and its inevi- 
table effect on the world's measure of value and, therefore, on 
prices. Through their action a debtor is legally but immorally 
forced to pay greater value than he has received ; it would, how- 
ever, also be immoral for the debtor to avoid payment except 
through the lawful rescinding of the unwise decrees of the gov- 
ernments. Two wrongs do not make a right. Moreover, as the 
demand of the United States alone is not the total former demand, 
a national attempt for 16 to i is logically bound to fail and entail 
on the victims far worse than their present sufferings; it would 
be the fire instead of the frying-pan. 

But a restoration of practically the old relative standard- money 
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demand will necessarily restore practically the old relative mi 
ket value of gold and silver. Thi& must incidentally raise gc 
and lower silver prices relatively with each other to the extent 
the alteration in the relative demand and, therefore, relative val 
of the two metals ; it will not check a loweHng^ of prices d 
either to an increase {sic) of the mass of the united money met 
relatively with commodities, or to cheapening of cost. Doubth 
the sins of the fathers must unhappily be visited on the childn 
and this change of relative values, while doing tardy justice 
some, would work injustice to others, but far less than that n< 
being done through the present artificially, enhanced purchasii 
power of gold. Moreover, the temporary evils would be quick 
forgotten when the world of commerce was once again given i 
measure of value, more nearly stable relatively with com moditi 
than the present iwOy and absolutely stable internationally. / 
that is needed for this is for the nations to agree to give exaci 
the same relative standard money demand to silver and gold ' 
adopting exactly the same legal ratio of weight and purity, ai 
mint price in each other. 

Incidentally, this would also remedy the one avoidable def< 
of the imperfect system that existed prior to 1873 ; viz., the \ 
moval of coins from one country to another to take advantage 
a difference in the legal ratios. As Sir Isaac Newton wisely sa 
( FiV/if MacLeod's "Bimetallism," pp. 37, 38, or Parliamenta 
History, Vol. VII, 526) : — " If gold in England, or silver in Ej 
" India, could be brought down so low as to bear the same pr 
"portion to one another in both places, there would be here 1 
"greater demand for silver than for gold to be exported to Indi 
" And if gold were lowered only so as to have the same propc 
" tion to the silver money in England which it hath to silver 
"the rest of Europe, there would be no temptation to export si 
" ver rather than gold to any other part of Europe." 

F. E. WOODRUFF. 
Ichang, China. 



The facts of the case. Mr. WoodruflTs long residence in tl 
East has made him familiar with many of the evil results of tl 
fall of silver which do not appear so prominently to those livir 
in a gold-standard country, and it is not unnatural that, in cor 
mon with many others in the same situation, he should look f 
relief to international bimetallism. But he makes the mistake 



assuming that, because a number of nations have adopted the 
gold standard since 1870, or have resumed specie payments on a 
gold basis, there has been a great increase in the demand for 
gold, and a corresponding fall in the demand for silver. That, 
however, is a pure assumption. The facts are just the other way. 
The following table [quoted in part from Soetbeer and printed 
in the official tables of the Austrian government, p. 103] shows 
the relative amount of gold and silver coined by the leading 
nations of the world, and is based upon the face value of the 
coins : 









Gold 


surer 




Guld. 


Silver. 


In ..000 mula. 


in.,™D.« 


1851-1855 


ay.gK 


H.l* 


3,331. >o6 


457.580 


1856-1860 


79.5:* 


io.s% 


3.587.387 


933.390 


186I-I86S 


tiAf 


l8.4« 


3.130.764 


707.430 


1866-1870 


ti.7% 


31. 3* 


a.578,'9a 


1,173.180 


187I-I875 


13-^t 


36.8][ 


3.791.344 


M87.908 


1B76-1S80 


fig-iK 


30-91* 


3.888.634 


1.738.499 


18BI-1885 


7l.4!( 


38.6^ 


1.796.996 


1.130,313 


188(^1890 


6g,3« 


30.7)( 


3.678,639 


1,187.151 



This table includes practically all of the gold-using countrieB 
of the world and it shows that they have not only not increased 
iheir demand for gold relatively to their demand for silver, but 
that they have not increased it relatively to their former demand 
for gold. The coinage 1881-1S90 was less than in either decade 
preceding 1870. Yet the coinage has been enough to add very con- 
siderably to the stock of gold. In our country alone the amount 
of gold, according to the estimates of the Treasury Department, 
rose from $245,000,000 in 1879 to 8636,000,000 in 1895. and other 
gold-using countries, such as England, Germany, and France, 
have also shown a large increase in the amount of gold in actual 
circulation. 

If now we turn to silver and take the monetary demand of the 
world as a whole, the facts are equally at variance with the 
bimetallic assumption. 

Prof. Lexis, who, according to Gen, Walker, is "the first 
economic statistician of Germany if not of the world," after a 
careful study of the coinage of the several countries of the world, 
sums up his conclusions by saying that "From 1873 to 1S93 
much more silver was coined in the world than ever before in an 
equally long period ; twice as much as was produced in the years 
1850-1870." Not only has there been no falling off in the demand 
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for silver, but the world's demand for silver has been j 
than that for gold in spile of the "demonetization" 
nations. To quote Prof. Lexis again. "In this period [viz, i 
1893], according to the old ratio, on an average about 400,000^ 
marks of silver have yearly been converted into money ; aliDcm 
twice the annual increase of gold money during the same period-" 
(See article in Conrad's Jahrbiicher for November. 1894.) 

To claim in the face of these facts that [down to the year 1893] 
"the sudden and enormous changes since 1873 in the relative 
value with each other have been solely due to the sudden and 
enormous increase in the demand for gold provided by govern- 
ments and in the lesser (in proportion to the volume of the pre- 
vious demand) decreases in the demand for silver," is to a&wrt 
that important economic movements are due to causes which 
have no existence except in the imagination of man, and this, we 
submit, is contrary to experience and to reason. 

But if "government fiat" cannot be made responsible for t] 
tall in the price of Silver and other commodities, the natural c 
elusion is that this fall must be due to conditions affecting the" 
cost of production, and wc are glad to be able to agree with 
Mr. Woodruff in holding "that a lowering of prices throueb 
cheapening of cost is beneficial," even though verj- serious losses 
may result from the unequal adjustment of prices and wages ia 
different parts of the world. Ed. Yale Review. 
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Free Stlverism in England sounds somewhat strange 
American ears. But the seventh edition, which has recently 
appeared, of Mr. William L. Jordan's '• Standard of Value " testi- 
fies to the existence of at least one silver man in England. 
Jordan is in favor of bimetallism at 15}^ to i to be tried by El 
land indefiendentty of other nations ! In one respect be dUTf 
from ordinary bimetallists, national or international. He woi' 
not b^in with "gratuitous " coinage of silver, but with " 
limited" coinage subject to a seigniorage. This is almost 
only variation on the ordinary bimetallic program. In oti 
respects the book is a repetition of the arguments which the 
American public has recently been through under Mr. Bryan, 
whose speeches, by the way, are much admired by Mr. Jordan. 
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A neglected Economist. In the January number of the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, Mr. C. W. Mixier brings to light 
a remarkable book by Mr. John Rae, published in Boston in 1834 
and entitled " Statement of some new principles on the subject of 
political economy, exposing the fallacies of the system of Free 
Trade and of some other doctrines maintained in the ' wealth of 
nations.' " The subtitle is apt to repel many readers and perhaps 
has contributed to keep the book on the dusty shelf for so long a 
time. But Mr. Rae was in reality a free trader, and stated the argu- 
ments on that side with much precision. The limitations which 
he emphasized are such as most candid economists will admit. 
The bulk of the work is devoted not to the free trade con- 
troversy, but to the theory of capital or "stock." In this the 
author has almost completely anticipated ihe brilliant work 
of Bohm-Bawerk in "The positive theory of capital." The time 
element and the relation between the length of the produc- 
tive process (or, as Mr. Rae puts it, the rapidity of return of 
instruments) and the rate of profits and interest, are developed 
with a clearness and insight which entitles the author to a place 
in the very front rank of economists. He was not possessed of 
the modern idea of marginal utility, but in other respects his 
work is equal to or even superior to that of Bohm-Bawerk. In 
particular liis distinction between " accumulation " of capital at a 
given state of knowledge and an " augmentation " of capital 
through progress of invention is one which Bohm-Bawerk had 
not worked out. In this and in many other points Mr. Rae's 
book contains results which cannot be found elsewhere. No 
economist who is interested in the theory of capital in any of its 
aspects can afford longer to let Mr. Rae's investigation go 
unread. His work is a magnificent specimen of true scientific 
method and a rare example of orderly and convincing exposi- 
tion. His style too is easy, forceful and captivating, and his fund 
of ready illustrations commands instant admiration. Not the 
least remarkable feature of this many-sided work is the clear con- 
ception of w<-Wo£>', or "Natural History of Men," which it con- 
tains. It is difficult to realize that Mr. Rae wrote before that 
science was definitely founded. In short, the " New principles of 
political economy " is truly a masterpiece, a book of a generation 
oracentury. It was written before the world was ready for such 
painstaking analysis. Now that its merits have been pointed 
out by Mr. Mixter, it is sure to be accorded a high place among 
the classics of economic science. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

The Life of Roger Sherman, By Lewis Henry Boutell. Chicago, 
A. C. McClurg and Company, 1896 — i2mo, xii, 361 pp. 

The loss of most of Roger Sherman's voluminous papers has 
undoubtedly discouraged prospective biographers, and it is only 
after filial piety has devoted years to the collection of scattered 
scraps of material that it has seemed worth while to supplement 
the brief life written seventy-five years ago. The material em- 
bodied in the present sketch was gathered by Senator Hoar with 
the intention of writing the life of his grandfather, but the press- 
ing nature of his engagements forced him to relinquish the task 
to Mr. Boutell, who has done his work with good taste and judg- 
ment. The main facts of Roger Sherman's career have long been 
before the public, and his services as a statesman have been well 
recognized. In one respect, however, this volume adds much to 
our knowledge. It shows Roger Sherman to have been always 
an intelligent and stalwart advocate of a sound financial system, 
not only for Connecticut but for the Union. As early as 1752 he 
wrote a pamphlet on *'the evil consequences of a fluctuating 
medium of exchange." As only one copy of this work is extant, 
I must express regret that the author did not reprint it in full in 
the appendix. To the argument that if Connecticut would not 
allow the circulation of the bills of credit of other States there 
would be no money with which to carry on trade, Sherman 
replied : " We in this Colony are seated on a very fruitful soil, 
the product whereof with our labor and industry, with the 
divine blessing thereon, would sufficiently furnish us with and 
procure us all the necessaries of life, and as good a medium of 
exchange as any people in the world have or can desire." (p. 29.) 
The following extract from a speech in Congress in 1789 shows 
how clearly Sherman understood the problem of money : *• One 
gentleman had observed that there is not money enough to pay 
all the duties imposed in this bill ; but is it not as easy to intro- 
duce money as merchandise ? When there is a demand for it, 
the merchants will bring it in, for they can as well bring less of 
a commodity and more of money ; so that if this should take 
place, the objection will be done away. It is in this way that we 
must be supplied with cash, because we have neither gold nor silver 
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mines to draw from; if one get it, it must be imported, and it 
will be imported, if it is more advantageous than the importa- 
tion of other articles." (p. 196.) Equally sound was his attitude 
on the question of taxation versus borrowing. He insisted that 
the people were able to pay taxes, and that it would be more 
economical in the end to do so. In 1780 he wroie : " The current 
expenses of the war are chiefly of our own services, provisions 
and manufactures, which do not much exceed our annual exports 
in time of peace. This alone is demonstration that our internal 
resources are nearly equal to our necessities and might with 
proper management he so applied as to prevent an enormous 
national debt to foreigners." (p. 1 13.) Other expressions of his 
views may be found on pp. 38, 103, 106 and 118. That a self- 
educated man like Sherman, amid the bewildering mass of financial 
vagaries prevalent then, as now, should have reached such sound 
conclusions and should always have stood by them, is the high- 
est testimony to his intellectual penetration and strength of char- 
acter. It further raises the question as to the sources of his knowl- 
edge. He owed much, no doubt, to his practical experience as a 
merchant, but he must also have been a careful student. Few 
traces of these studies survive. Presidenl Stiles records bis 
admiration for Vattel. In Congress, in 1790, he quoted Adam 
Smith from memory, and earlier, two of his expressions seem 
to me to echo Hume.' He had also read Burgh's Political Dis- 
quisitions, (p. i8t). 

One defect in Mr. Boutell's work may be noticed in closing. 
The bibliographical references are too scanty. Debates are quoted 
in extenso with no indication where they can be found. Two of 
Roger Sherman's newspaper essays on the Federal Constitution 
are given as from the " New Haven Gazette," but no date is 
mentioned nor is ttie reader informed that these essays have been 
reprinted by Paul Leicester Ford, or that two of them can be 
found in Scott's "Federalist and other Constitutional Papers." 
In other respects Mr. Boutell has performed his task with skill. 

z. 0. B. 

'Hume Tftites ot taxes on Consumptions: "They seem, in some meisure, 
volunlarj ; slacc a man may chusc how far he will use ihe commodity which is 
(ax«d : ibey are paid gradually and insensibly." — Essay on Taxes. 

Sherman writes [n one place of imports: " The consumer pays il insensibly," 
p, tl3, and again: "They pay no more than they choose because they have it la 
their power to determine the quantity ot taxable articles they will use." (p. 195.) 
This evidence is, ol couiso, slight. 
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The Physiocrats. Six Lectures on the French Economistes of the 
i8th Century. By Henry Hig^a^s. London, Macmillan & Co^ 
Limited; New York, Macmillan & Co., 1897 — 12010, x, 151 pp. 

This small volume of lectures delivered before the London School 
of Economics is a contribution of unusual interest and value to 
the history of economic theory. For the first time in English we 
have a clearly defined, intelligent and appreciative account of the 
origin, growth and influence of the Physiocrats based on thorough 
studies of the writers themselves. With the ease and precision 
that come only with mastery of a field of knowledge* Mr. Higgs 
clearly distinguishes the characteristics and special contributions 
of each member of the sect, and places them in the proper rela- 
tion to each other. Outside his special field the author's step is 
less sure, and one is surprised to read, (p. iii,) that 'the Ameri- 
can Congress desired the Abb6 de Mably to draw up a constitu- 
tion ' for them. To any one with much knowledge of the Ameri- 
can spirit this statement would have seemed incredible at first 
sight. It is, of course, a bit of literary gossip without founda- 
tion in fact, and John Adams in 1787 with natural asperity pro- 
nounced it '* a part of a million volumes of lies, according to 
the best computation, which are to be imposed upon posterity,, 
relative to American affairs.*' He says the tale was given out by 
Grimm in his correspondence Jan. 1783, and retracted by him in 
Oct. 1784.* On p. 89 Mr. Higgs speaks of "Leopold IL, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, afterwards Emperor of Austria,*' unconscious 
of the fact that the first man to wear the latter title was Leopold's 
son Francis in 1804. £. c. b. 



La Grh)e de Carmaux et la Verrerie (TAlbi, Par L6on de Seilhac. 
Paris, Perrin et Cie, 1897 — 226 pp. 

Carmaux is a small town of about 10,000 inhabitants in the 
department of the Tarn. Its principal industry is the manufac- 
ture of glass, which has been built up little by little through pru- 
dence and good management and is controlled by Mr. Ress6guier, 
who lives at Toulouse. The book presented by the Mus6e Social 
gives an account of the method of manufacture, the conditions 
of work, the different classes of workers employed, and other 
technical points which came up in connection with the celebrated 

^ Appendix to his Defence of the American Constitutions, 1787, or Vol. ▼, p. 
491 of his collected works. 
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strike of 1S95. The causes of this oulbreak were, however, not 
peculiar nor unusual. The glass makers arc engaged in an indus- 
try which is well paid, but which is unhealthy and involves, there- 
fore, irregularities and stoppages for rest on the part of the men. 
There is a strong socialistic feeling in the neighborhood, and 
there is a trades-union or syndicat which is ready lo stir up dis- 
cord for the sake of its political effect. On the other hand, there 
is an absentee capitalist, represented by agents, some of whom 
are unpopular with the men, and there is constant friction. 
Wages are high, and there seems to have been no discontent on 
this score, but there was a revolutionary spirit abroad which 
made the men wilting to strike on slight provocation. On the 
other hand, there had been overproduction, the manufacturer bad 
a large stock of glass bottles on hand, and he was not at all 
averse to a strike which would at once give him an opportunity 
lo dispose of his stock, and make it possible to reduce wages. 
The dismissal of a workman for failure to report for duty in July, 
1895, led lo a demand for his reinstatement by the trades-union, 
and a threat to strike in case this demand should not be complied 
with. The demand was refused, and the strike began August 1st. 
M. JaurSs, the socialist candidate for the Chamber of Deputies, 
recognized that a mistake had been made, and on August 5th the 
workmen decided to return to work and give up their demand. 
This proposition was, however, not accepted, and the strike 
turned into a lockout. In the course of about three months the 
glass works began to resume operations, at first drawing their 
workmen from other places. The strikers tried to prevent this, 
but were unable to, and at last began to apply individually for 
work. The manager did not, however, take them all back. He 
divided the applicants into four categories. The first were 
received at once, the second were promised work as soon as it 
should be available, the third were given no encouragement, and 
the fourth were told bluntly that there was no place for them. 
The strike was a complete failure. Those who failed to get back 
now cast about to see what ihey could do, and it was proposed 
that a co-operative glass factory should be established in order to 
employ them. The amusing squabbles between different political 
factions in Paris on the subject of this new enterprise are given 
at length. Henri Rochefort, the irrepressible, obtained too,ooo 
francs from a lady who was interested in the cause, but was after- 
wards snubbed and left to stamp hts feet out»de the door u 
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put it. The upshot of the whole matter was that glass works 
were established at Albi, quite near Carmaux, but under the 
control of workingmen's societies, not of the glass workers. 
Whether or not the new enterprise will be a success cannot as 
yet be determined. The author of the book is not sanguine, and 
there seem to be too much politics and too little business sense 
in it at present. The strike at Carmaux was not exceptional 
either in its causes or in its results, and this little book does not 
add much to our knowledge of the pathology of such disturb- 
ances. It does, however, g^ive us an instructive glimpse of what 
we might expect of the socialistic form of production, if the direc- 
tion of industrial enterprises were confided, not to business men, 
but to such politicians as wrangled about the form of govern- 
ment of the new co-operativfc glass works of Albi. h. w. r. 
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